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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



^T^HE object of this Commentary, as defined by the author, is to 
I aid those who desire to learn, or to promote in others a 
knowledge of the principles which Jesus Christ came to 
propound and establish. Vol. I. contains Matthew and Mark, and 
also an Introduction to the study of the New Testament, comprising 
a consideration of its origin and authority, the nature and evidences 
of its inspiration, the history of the canon, the text, and the English 
translation, and a brief summary of the principles of interpretation, 
together with a condensed Life of Christ and a tabular harmony of 
the Gospels. Vol. II. will contain Luke and John; its preparation is 
well advanced ; but its publication was temporarily delayed, in com- 
pliance with numerous requests, to enable the publishers to issue the 
present volume in time for the use of Sabbath-schools in 1876. It 
is expected that the whole work will be completed in four volumes 
of about 500 pages each. The present volume constitutes Part I. of 
Vol. III. of the completed work. 



Bakmes & Co., N. y. 
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PREFACE.' 

THE object of this Commentary is to aid in their Christian work those 
who are endeavoring to promote the knowledge of the principles 
which Jesus Christ came to propound and establish — clergymen. Christian 
parents, Sunday-School teachers, Bible-women, lay-preachers. Intended 
for Christian workers, it aims to give the results rather than the processes 
of scholarship, the conclusions rather than the controversies of scholars ; 
intended for laymen as well as for clergymen, it accompanies the English 
version of the New Testament, in all references to the original Greek gives 
the English equivalent, and translates all quotations from the French, 
German, Latin and Greek authors. 

The introduction on pages 31-34, contains a statement of those 
principles of interpretation which appear to me to be essential to the correct 
understanding of the Word of God. This Commentary is the result of a 
conscientious endeavor to apply those principles to the elucidation of the 
New Testament. 

It is founded on a careful examination of the latest and best text ; such 
variations as are of practical or doctrinal importance are indicated in the 
notes. It is founded on the original Greek ; wherever that is inadequately 
rendered in our English version, a new translation is afforded by the notes. 
The general purpose of the writer or speaker, and the general scope of the 
incident or teaching, is indicated in a Preliminary Note to the passage, or 
in an analysis, a paraphrase, or a general summary at the close. Special 
topics, such as The Baptism, The Temptation, The Trial, and The 
Crucifixion of Jesus are treated separately in preliminary or supplementary 
notes. This volume contains thirty such excursus. The results of recent 
researches in Biblical archaeology have been embodied, so as to make 
the Commentary serve in part the purpose of a Bible Dictionary. A free 
use is made of illustrations, from antiques, photographs, original drawings, 
ahd other trustworthy sources. They are never employed for mere 
ornament, but always to aid in depicting the life of Palestine, which 
remains in many respects substantially unchanged by the lapse of time. 
Smce the Commentary is prepared, not for devotional reading, but for 
practical workers, little space has been devoted to hortatory remarks or 
practical or spiritual reflections. But I have uniformly sought to interpret 
the letter by the spirit, and to suggest rather than to supply moral and 
spiritual reflections, a paragraph of hints is affixed to each section or topic, 
embodying what appears to me to be the essential religious lessons of the 
* i'l'oin Volume I— Matthew aua Mars, 
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incident or the teaching ; sometimes a note is appended elucidating 
them more fully. The best thoughts of the best thinkers, both exegetical 
and homiletical, are freely quoted, especially such as are not likely to be 
accessible to most American readers ; in all such cases the thought is 
credited to the author. Parallel and contrasted passages of Scripture are 
brought together in the notes ; in addition, full Scripture references are 
appended to the text. These are taken substantially from Bagster's large 
edition of the English version of the Polyglot Bible, but they have been 
carefully examined and verified in preparing for the press, and some 
modifications have been made. For the convenience of that large class of 
Christian workers who are limited in their means, I have endeavored to 
make this Commentary, as far as practicable, a complete apparatus for the 
study of the New Testament. When finished it will be fuUy furnished 
with maps ; — there are four in this volume ; a Gazetteer gives a condensed 
account of all the principal places in Palestine, mentioned in our Lord's 
life ; and an introduction traces the history of the New Testament from 
the days of Christ to the present, giving some account of the evidence and 
nature of inspiration, the growth of the canon, the character and history 
of the manuscripts, the Engfish version, the nature of the Gospels and 
their relation to each other, a brief life of Christ, and a complete tabular 
harmony of the four Gospels. 

The want of all who use the Bible in Christian work is the same. The 
wish is often for a demonstration that the Scripture sustains the reader's 
peculiar theological tenets, but the -want is always for a clearer and better 
knowledge of Scripture teaching, whether it sanctions or overturns previous 
opinions. I am not conscious that this work is written in the interest of 
any theological or ecclesiastical system. In those cases in which the best 
scholars are disagreed in their interpretation, the different views and the 
reasons which lead me to my own conclusions have been given, I trust, in 
no controversial spirit. For the sole object of this work is to ascertain 
and make clear the meaning of the Word of God, irrespective of systems, 
whether ecclesiastical or doctrinal. 

No work is more delightful than that which throws us into fellowship 
with great minds ; of all work the most delightful is that which brings us 
into association with the mind of God. This is the fellowship to which the 
student of the Bible aspires. I can have for those who use this work no 
higher hope than that they may find in its employment some of the happi- 
ness which I have found in its preparation, and that it may serve them as 
it has served me, as a guide to the Word of God, and through that Word 
to a better acquaintance with God himself. 

coRNWALi^N-HuDsoN, Af»^, 1875. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



INTRODUCTION. 



By \shom written. That tlie aathor at 
tie Book of Acts is the BHme as that of the third 
QoBpel is evident from aoveral considerationB : 
from the adiireea to TheophiluB, and the refer- 
ence to a previous treatise similariy addi'essed 
(comp. Acu I i 1 Willi Luie 1 ^ a) ; from the strong resem- 
biance in the style of tlie two boolts ; from par- 
ailelismspailicolai'ly noticeable in the deeeiiption 
of the shipirreck in Acts and the storm on the 
Sea of Galilee in the Gospel ; from Intimations, 
slight, and yet noticeable, of the author's Isnowl- 
edge of diseas* and his use of medical terms 

B : ») i and from the fact that Lnke, who de- 
scribes himself aa the traveling companion of 
Paul eTen to Rome itself, is several times re- 
ferred to by Paul as being with him in Some 
(™.j,. Acu se ™ia cd. 3 1 jj; a Tim. i 1 11 , Phil. M). That 
. the author of both is Luke is the nnivorsal testi- 
mony of antiqnfty. 

Several other hypotheses of authorship have 
been suggested ; such as, that the book is the 
work of a later date, being compiled from vari- 
ous documents in the churches, descriptive of 
the apostolic labors ; that it was editod by Luke, 
but contains oarrativefl written by other au- 
thors; e. ff,, that Timothy was Paul's travelhig 
companion, and that where the narrative im- 
plies that it was written by one who was accom- 
panying Paul onMs Jouniey (AcbiBiTOi sd:13,b«.), 
the Journal of Timothy has been bodily incorpo- 
rated in the narrative; that Silas (ft.iB;i3) was 
the author of parts of the boob ; or that Silas and 
Luke are dtSerent names for the same person. 
It would be foreign to my purpose to discuss at 
length these and kindred hypotheses. There Is 
no Just reason for questioning the universal tes- 
timony of tradition, which, from the earliest 
a^s, has ascribed the book to Luke, and there 
Is abundant reason in the structure of the book 
itseU for rejecting the notion that it is the work 
of more than one author. Its style is the 
throughout, except where it professes to report 
the speeches or writhigs of others ; its narr 
is continuous and harmonious ; It gives no 
of incorporating foreign material ; it fulfills (ace 
below on Objects of the Book) a definite literary 
and religious design; in brief, it has all tl 
marks of careful ajid individud authorship, noi 
of a careless compilation. The curious studc 
will and a discussion of these various theories 
Alford's New Testament, Prolegomena, and in 
Davidson's Introduction to the N. T., Vol 11. 

Luke. Very little is really ktwaa of Luke ; 
traditions are untrustworthy ; and hypotheses. 



whether formed by skeptics or Christians, are 
valueless. His name Is only mentioned three 

i m the N, T. {CoL4;14i S Tin. 4: ll, PhUmumM, 

X/acas), He is thought not to have been of Jew- 
ish birth, since In Col. 4 ; 11-14 Paul apparently 
igniahes him from those who are of the cir- 
cumcision. He was by profesBion a physician. 
This neither proves high birth nor remarliable 
attainments, since the medical art of that day 
I of the rudest description, and was Bome- 
es practiced by slaves. Early tradition fixes 
birthplace at Antioch; one less trustworthy 
describes him as a painter. The date of his cou' 
version is uhlaiowu ; he was not one of Ihe 
twelve, nor, it would appeal' from Luke 1 ; 3, an 
eye and ear witness of the works and words of 
our Lord. There Is nothing inherently improba- 
ble in an early tradition which makes bim one of 
ttie seventy whose appointment he alone de- 
scribes [Lukt 10 1 1). Assuming >ilin to have been 
the author of the book of Acts, he Joined Paul 
at Troas {acu 16 ; in), and was thereafter Paul's 
traveling companion, though not continuously. 
(See below. Sources of Information.) 

Anthenticity. Whatever doubts may exist 
respecting the authorship of the Book of Acts, 
there is no room for reasonable doubt respecting 
its authenticity, i. «., that it was written proba- 
bly during the first century, certainly by a con- 
temporary and compsnioo of the apostles, who 

which he de Th 
twofold : 

(1.) The book ds 

geography of A m and 

customs of th G R 

contains allu ns m dr d 

with consido d ai F 

from place to d acte 

ally different iff s— 

the scornful b m A 

indlffercn e h, af E 

Diana s s Iver In B rj g ra 

phy coDhrm ra se ae ts 

We are able to retiace the journeys of Paul; 
and the ruined cities remain to attest the per- 
fect accuracy of the history We know some- 
thing of their ancient character, and that they 
conespond with the record which Luke has 
given We know that Athens « as a city of in- 
telHgen c phil aophy an 1 f si perabundant su- 
perstitions that C rlnth wis a commercial 
I metropolis, likely to be coldly indifferent Ut a 
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Gospel wUch proclatmed a, crucified God ; that 
Ephesus was the heart of a aemi-ABiatic witch- 
craft, 9jid famous for its temple to Diana and 
the silver ehrhies which its ivorkmcn eent 
throiighont all Greece. We are able, by aid of 
comparatively I'ccont eshumatione, to feat the 
accuracy of Luke's inddental refereneea to the 
mannere imd customs of ancient Greece and 
Rome; no work of a later age could bear the 
teat as his narrative doe^. These coofirmations 
of his acconnt are referred to throughout the 
notes ; see eepeciaUj on ch. ST. 

(3.) Claiming to be eontemporaneons with this 
Book of Acts are thirteen letteiB, pnrporting to 
be written by the apostle Paul, whose life and 
laboi's constitute the main portion of Luke's nar- 
rative. The authorship of some of these letters 
the most determined infldel does not question ; 
others ai'e questioned, hut can hardly be called 
questionable. For while the authorship of some 
of the N. T. hooks, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and 2 Peter, for example, is somewhat douhtful, 
that of Paul's eplstlea is as certain as the anthor- 
ship of any books of eqt'.al antiquity. These 
letters of Paul ftbound with references to his 
own personal experience, aod a careful compari- 
son of these personal experiences with Luke's 
history shows a great number of what Dr. Paley 
has aptly called " undesigned coincidences." 
Tbe more obsctu'e of these patallelisam the 
stronger the argument derived from them. A 
sabseqnent writer, having Paul's letters before 
him, might incorporate a few references bor- 
rowed from them. But when we find that the 
life of Paul, as delineated by Luke, corresponds 
in even the minutest detail with the experience 
of Paul as described by himself, and that the 
coincidences are in many eases such that only a 
careful stady malies them apparent, we may 
safely conclude that the life is authentic. For 
Hie ai^ument li-om these undesigned coinci- 
dences the reader is referred to Dr. Paley's 
Horcs tbaHnce ; to aid those who have not access 
to that hook, and yet wish to get some idea of 
the nature of the argnraent, T append a list of 
some of the more important parallel passages, 
precolaing that, in some cases, the paraUelism 
will manifest Itself, not to the casual rcjidcr, bnt 
only to the careful student : 

Acts. Epistlis. 



.2 Cor. 1; 8-10. 
.Col. 4 : 10. 
.Kom. la : Sl-aa. 
.Eom. 15: SO. 
.aThea8.8;B, 
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Date. The date of puhlicatlon of the Book 
of Acts cannot he fixed with certainty. The ab- 
sence of all reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and the implication throughout that it is 
still standing, justities f^e opinion, universal 
throughout the Christian Chnreh, that it was 
published previous to that event, which oc- 
curred A. D. TO. The best opinion fixes the puh- 
licafjon at about the time indicated by the close 
of the book, i. s., duiing Paul's first iihprlson- 
ment in Rome. This would bring it ahout A. i>. 
tIS. It may be said with certainty that It was 
published not before a. d. 61 or 63, and not later 
than A. B. TO. 

Sources of information. The writer of the 
Book of Acta was with Paul at Troas (a^ u is ; lo-ia), 
left bim at PhiUppl (tt. n : i), rejohied him there 
seven years later (di, m ; s), and continued with 
bim throughout his perilous voyage to Rome (ib. 
17 : 1, 7, EH, Bfc). A considerable portion of the 
narrative, therefore, is a journal of events which 
he himself witnessed, and in which he partici- 
pated. But there is no external evidence, and 
nothing in the boob: itself, to indicate that bo 
was an eye and ear witness of the events record- 
ed in the first fourteen chapters. He does not 
menMoD himself in this portion of the narrative. 
It la probable, therefore, that he derived bis 
InforKiation I'especting the events there recorded 
from those who were eye-witnesses. This in- 
herently reasonable opinion is confirmed by the 
fact that he derived the information for his Gos- 
pel from such eye-witnesses (liIu'ii!), and by 
the minute details In his. naiTative. Thus, for 
example, in the account of the dellvetacee of 
Peter from prison (th. ii ; i-ii), the very name of 
the servant who opened the door Is given ; and 
in the account of Paul's conversion, the name of 
the street where Saul tarried in Damascus (rt. 
9 1 ii). A comparison of the throe accounts of 
that converston (ct, e ; i-o; S9;i-i6( sa ; is-ia) Indi- 
cates clearly that Luke derived his Information 
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it from Paul ; and It is ecarcely leas 
eviaent £ram tlie narrativa itself that the writ- 
er's knowledge of the cull of CoruelluE, and the 
revelation to Peter that iJie Gospel was a gift to 
the Gentiles as well as, to the Jews (<^t. lo), was 
derived from Peter, 

A more interesting and difficult , qneetlon Is, 
Whence did Luke derire his reports of the 
speeches wliich conaUtute so important a part 
of his narrfttive ( These he publishes in full ; 
and, at least in some instances, apparently verba- 
tiTO. Of sneh speeches those of Peter at Pente- 
cost (cU. a 1 h-m) snd to the Temple (=t. a ; lu-ss), of 
Stephen (i*. i\ and the various speeches of Paul 

tahle illuatrfttlons. There are three explanations 
as to the sources from which he derived or the 
method in which he made his reports of these 
addresses. (1.) It is supposed tiiat they were 
disclosed to him b; the Hoi; Spirit, being io fact 
a matter of divine revelation. But no such claim 
ia made either by or for his narrative in the N. T. 
The same reverence which leads ns to accept the 
Inspiration claimed by the N. T. leads to caatlon 
in imputing to it an tospiratlon which it does not 
claim. While the divine inspiration quldtens the 
hamaufarultlea it does not provide asubstitnte 
for their activity ; and It Is safe to say that God 
never ravaals, supematurally, truth which man 
can ascertain by natural means. (3.) It is sug- 
gested that Lake has not given verbatim reports 
of what was scdd, but has embodied lu his own 
language the substance of the spealwr's thonghts, 
as he was able to gather it frocu oral tradition, 
and that lor greater dramatic effect he has pot 
It in the form of a. direct and verbatim I'eport. 
This was a common method amoni; ancient lils- 
torians, and is indeed pursued by some very 
popular historians at the present day. But this 
hypothesis is open to a twofold ohjeetion : (a.) It 
deprives the acconnt of much of its credibility. 
We lira left at a loss to determtoe what Is history 
and what the Imagination of the narrator. It 
supposes a sacrifice of simple trutA to dramatic 
effect. (6.) It does not accord with the language 
of the oi'lginal Greek. In numerous instances, 
not patent to the English leader, tiiere is a 
marked difference in style and language between 
that of Lute the historian and that of Peter or 
Paul the speaker ; and this change is such as to 
indicate tliat to some instances, and to some con- 
sldeiable ixtent, the exact words of the speaker 
have been caught and preserved (3 I It is sup- 
posed that these addresses were preserved in 
docnmentarv form In the churches, and, that 
these documentary reports constituted the 
tenal which Lnke employed m his narrative. 
But this does not wholly solve the problem, for 
the question still leraalns, Whence these doc- 
umentary reports? It is quite Impossible to 
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suppose that Peter wrote his Pentecostal ser-, 
or Paul his speech at Athens, either before 
delivertog it, or after delivery, and a strictly 
itim report could not have been taken down 
by any method known to the ancients, (4.) 1 am 
[polled therefore to adopt an hypothesis com-, 
posed of these three ; s. e., I snppose it probable, 
reports, more or less full, were taken at the 
and presei-ved ; that these written reports, 
le memory of auditors, aflorded Luke the 
nmtei'Ial for his history ; that composing his re- 
ports of speeches from this material be embodied 
the form of t/erbatim reports, according to 
the custom of his age, and to the maimer still 
pursued by tbe skiDful reporter of to-day, who 
often condenses Into half a column the address 
of halt an hour, and yet succeeds In preserving 
tho style and even the very language of the 
orator ; and that In this work Luke was so aided 
by the Influence of the Holy Spirit that we have 
In all cases the substance, and, where It Is im- 
portant, the very words of the inspired speaker. 
It must be remembered that In an age of scant 
literature and much public spealcing, heai'crs 
would naturally remember better than now, not 
only tho substance bnt even the very words of 
memorable addresses ; that they did so, Is made 
evident by classical literature. That Luke has 
sometimes condensed a long address Into a short 
report, and yet given it In the words, or substan- 
tially the words, of tlie speaker, is indicated by 
Acta 3 : 40. The student must, hQwever, bear In 
mind that these are only hjipotheses, and that 
the N. T. itself is silent as to the method hi 
which Luke prepared his histoiy, or the matetial 
which he employed in its preparation. 

Object and nature of the book. This is 
indicated by what. I believe to have been its 
original title, via^. The Acts; the words, (ythe 
Apostles, are wanttog in the Slnaitic manuscript, 
and omitted tiy Tischendorf ; fhey were probably 
added by a copyist to explain the brief and 
somewhat enigmatical original title. That it was 
no part of the purpose of tho author to narrate 
the acts of the apostles is evident from the con- 
tents of the book itself. 

Of the original twelve after tbe list In ch. 1 : 18 
it only mentions by name three, Peter, James and 
John. It does not describe In any detail the 
labors, nor does it mention tbe death, of either 
one of these three. The life of Paul Is partially, 
but only partially given. Clearly the lives and 
labors of the apostles were not the chief theme 
of this writer. He Is not a biographer. Mor can 
this book be con'cctly eharaci^i-iaed as The Acta 
of, the Holy Spirit. True, it does describe the 
toitlafion oi the work of the Holy Spirit, as the 
four Gospels describe the earthly life and work 
of Jesus Christ. But the Acts of the Holy Spirit 
began long before the Pentecost (sta c^ g ; t, noie) 
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and tave continued with, increasing demonstra- 
tions o^ power to tho present day. It appears 
to me then, that, as the (Jospels reveal the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ as cmlHtdlcd In Ms own llFo 
and teachings, and as the EpisUes rereal it as 
embodied in more systematic and didactic forma, 
and as applied by the inspired apostles to the 
tarions experiences of ladividual and church 
Vie, this book reveals It as embodied in action. 
It teaches Christianity by recording the acta of 
Chrlat'e disciples in lahors for Its promotion and 
estension. Thua we haya in the Qospela the 
fiijl4anientaJ principles of Christianity, in the 
Epistles the doctdnal and practical teachings of 
Christianity, and In Uils book the Acts of Chrls- 
tlanlty or Christianity in action. The boob, thus 
inteipi-eted, la not fragmentary, nor la Its ending 
abrupt. It begins with the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in Jernsalem, the capital of Jwdea. It ear- 
rlefl on the record of the work of the chui'ch, 
until IM leading mind has preached the Word in 
Rome, the capital of the Gentile world. Thus it 
records, not Indeed the fioal and complete, but 
what I may call tho prophetic, fulfillment of 
Chriat'fl promise, "Te shaJl he witnesses nnto 
me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto tho uttermost parts of the 
earth," (cL. i ;b), and the methods in which, and 
the measurea by which, the early church obtained 
the fulQllment of this promise. 

The book may be regarded aa divided into 
three section^, viz., (1) The founding of the 
Church at Jetuaalem by the descent and work of 
the Holy Ghost and the preaching ci the twelve, 
eapedaJiy Peter (draps, i-e) ; (3) the growth, de- 
velopment, and organization of the church,— its 
growth hi numbers. Its development hi doctrine 
and in spiritual life from a reformed Jewish sect 
Into a Catholic church ; Ita organization into a 
body with officers and somewhat defined methods 
of procedure,— ail in preparation for Its work of 
preaching the Gospel unto every creature, the 
Jew iirst, but also the OenHle (ctopi. b-h) ; (3) its 
mlsalonary work, beginning with the departure 
of Paul and Baj'nubas from Antioch, and eloaing 
with the preaching of the Gospel in the city of 
Rome (chapt. is-sa). 

Dses of the book. What is the use of the 
Book of Acts to ws ; what have vie to learn from 
it ? Largely it haa been regarded by the church 
aa a text-book In all matters of ecdesiastieal or- 
ganlBatlon, ceremonial, and discipline. The Con- 
gregatlonaliet polnta to the election of Matthias 
(Ada 1 ; sa) as an eTidenoe that the authority of the 
early churches was vested in the whole body of 
believers ; the Prcabyterian, to the existence of 
elders (ci. m ; i?) as an evidence that there waa a 
body of officers entrusted with the administration 
of church affairs answerlDg to the modern session ; 
the Episcopalian, to the oversight exercised by 



the apostles over all the churches as an evidence 
of the apoatollc origin of Episcopacy. This uac 

f th B k f A umea (1) That Christ 

f Id h h w th deilnite organization 
d d flmt ni] f it guidance, and that, 
th f th hur h f tl e first century is the 
in pir d d th ritatl model fgr the churches 
m all (3) th t th postollc example as well 

\a th p t h t h inspired and author- 

tt dthtthref if we can learn how 

th p tl amz d d administered the 

hur h w h U b re to organize and 
admlnlst wl ly in f 11 wing theli' esaoiple ; (3) 
th t th w m th d of organization and 

administration which was common to all the 
churches in the flrat century. There is small war- 
rant in Scripture for either of these assumptions. 
(1.) That Christ intended that his disciples 
should organize in Christian communities to 
carry on Christian worii is certain ; but he no- 
where prescribes how those communities shall 
lie organized and governed; neither do hla 
disciples. There Is not in the N. T. anything 
answering to the ecclealastlcal canons of modem 
times. If he bad Intended to leave an authorita- 
tive rule for future ages, it is hai-dly conceivable 
that ho would have left it to be deduced from 
casual and often ambiguous referencea scattered 
through a history of what one or two only of his 
apostles did, in organizing the first churches. 
(3.) That the apostles spoke by inspiration of God, 
and that as teachers they are trustworthy and 
authoritative guides In moral and spiritual truth, 
is, I believe, clear, from a vaiiety of coneidera- 
tiODs. (BeeVol.I, Introduction, p. 14.) Butthey 
nowhere claim to be iDspired and authoritative 
examples, unless 1 Cor. 4 ; 16 ; 11 : 1 ; Phil. B ; 17 ;, 
1 Theas. 1 : 6 ; 3 Thess. 8 : 9, be thought to sug- 
gest sueh a claim. Christ la our example, not 
the apostles. Their lives, Ulte those of the O. T, 
saints and patriarchs afford warning aa well aa 
guidance. Illustrations of theh' mistakes are 
afforded by the quarrel between Paul and Bar- 
nabas (rh. IE ; aa, 89), the retraction of Peter («al. 
9 i iM*), the failure of PauPa device in Jerusalem 
(i!ii. 51 i M-30). If, therefore, we were able to as- 
certain the manner and form of organization of 
the apoatoUt diurches, it would not foUow that 
wo muat of neceaaity organize onrselves in this 
country m the same manner. (8.) There Is very 
inadequate ground for the assumption that the 
apuatolk churches were all formed on one pat- 
tern It might safely be presumed that this 
would not be the case. Where a church of in- 
structed Chnatiana was formed it would assume 
naturally the charge of its own affairs (ch. i ; sa-ts -, 
i-.u-ii; 6;i); where a church was gathered out 
of a purely heathen comrannity, unfitted by 
either religious or political education for self- 
government^ its affairs would be administered 
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for It by its appointed pastor, and Ite ofBecrs 
eeleetcd for tt by the apoetie who orgaoizoa the 
church (Acii»:!j| ilbiit); where the majority 
of tha newiy organized church were Jews, the 
form of eceiesiastieal government with which 
they were most familiar, that of the Jewish Bjn- 
a^gue, would be naturally adopted. In other 
■words, the ehnreh would be Congregational, Epls- 
copaliaD, or Presbyterian, according to the pec.'u- 
liar circumstances and conditions of the church 
and community. And this in fact appeal's to 
hiwe been the ease. There is nothing in the 
Book of Acts to indicate that the Apostles under- 
took to provide one form of ceelesiofltieal organ- 
ization for all localities, even In their owu time, 
much less for all places and all times. In short, 
there is but little to Indicate what was the organ- 
ization, if any, of the apostolic churches, and 
liothii^ to Indicate that tbls organization, what- 






ia tha h 



t for oi 



changed times and ciccumstaoces. 

The trua use of the Book of Acts for us is 
Indicated by its object, as defined above. In it 
we study the church of God in action. We are 
to Imbibe the spirit of the apostles, learn the 
principles which gave them their power, and 
Imitate, though not blindly, nor without regard 
to the change of times and conditions, the meth- 
ods which they employed. He who does this, 
studies tha Book of Act^ to far wiser purpose 
than he who endeavors to construct out of Its 
Imperfect and fragmentary hints, a complete 
system of church government and order. Thus, 
for example, the remarkable specimens of aacred 
orator; which this book contains, constitute 
models for the study of tha Christian worker in 
all ages. In Peter's Pentecostal address we have 
the apostolic revival sermon ; in Stephen's dying 
speech, the martyr's plea; in Paul's eermonat 
ADtioch in Plaidia, the apostle's sermon to the 
Jews ; in his speech to the people of Lyeaonia, 
the apostolic missionaries' address to the hea- 
then; In his speech at Athens, the apostle's 
argument with rationalism. So, again, while the 
government of the primitive churches is uncer- 
tain, even if they had one common form of gov- 
ernment, which is doubtful, the spirit of prayer, 
of consecration, of rejoicing, of spiritual sympa- 
thy, and of practical helpfulness which inspired 
them, and which la indicated by such pictures aa 
that of ch. 3 : ^-47 (let ncwi ib>re). Is not doahtfal, 
nor la the force of its example weakened by 
change of time, place, or circumstanoea. In 
brief, the important theme for our study Is not 
the eictei'nal form, but the Inward Spirit ; not 
the mechanism, hnt the power which moved it ; 
not the body, but the soul ; not the anatomy, but 
the psychology of the apostolic churches. 

The life ofthe Apostle Paul. Our only 
thentic Information respecting tho life and labors 



of the Srst and the greatest mlEBionary of the Gos- 
pel is wholly derived from the Book of Acta. For 
the convenience of those who wish to study that 
life I embody here a brief outlloa, refening the 
reader, for a consideration of all doubtful ques- 
tions in chronology, to the notes, and for a cou- 
sidei'atJon of the date and composition of the 
epistles to the intraductions which accompany 

All that we know of the early life of Paul la 
derived from occasional passages in bis letters 
and speeches ; e. g.. Acts Ul : 3B ; ^ : 8 ; Phil. 
3 r 1-0, He was born in Taraus of Cllicia, and 
brought up to the occupation of a tent-maker. 
His father being a Boman citizen, Saul,' as he 
was then called, was free-hom. By reason 
of intercourse with the Greek popnlalion of 
his native city, he acquired the Greek language ; 
but his patont-s, being of the stricter sect of Phar- 
isees, had tlierefore an abhorrence of Greek cul- 
ture, and there is no reason to believe he received 
an education in the schools for which Tarsus was 
then famous. He was early sent to Jerusalem, 
where he was "brought up," i. e., from early 
youth,^ at the feet of Gami;dlel, the most distin- 
guished doctor of the Jewish law. He learned 
to regard the Jewish law as ah object of almost 
Idolatrous regard, and whatever seemed to 
weaken its authority he conceived to be a foe to 
God, to be resisted unto dea,th. His intense zeal 
against the new religion made him a leader of 
persecution against the early Christians, and It 
Is as such wo first meet him.' When Stephen, 
the first martyr, was slain, Saul la described as 
consenting to his death, and holding the outer 
garmonta of the witnesses who cast the first 
stones. He persecuted the disciples from city 
to city, pursuing them even to death. Of his 
miraxMiloua convei'sion while pursuing the disci- 
ples to Damascus, the three accounts (obiqii. i, ii, 
m), though differing In some unimportant de- 
tails, agree in the alibstantlal facta.' They all 
come from Paul himself, and appe^ never to 
have been denied during bis lifetime. From his 
conversion to the commencement of hia first 
miasionary journey his life la involved in some Ob- . 
scurity, our knowledge being derived almoat en- 
tirely from incidental allusions. From a compar- 
ison Of Acts 9 ! 19-SO ; U : 85, ae, 30 ; 23 : 17-31, and 
Gal. 1 : 17-3i, we learn that be Immediately com- 
menced preaching at Damascus, which so ex- 
cited the enmity of the Jews that he escaped 
death only by being let down by the wall in a 
basket, probably from the house of some Chris- 
tian disdple, which atodd upon or constftuted 
a part of the wall of the city. After three yeara 
' Foe explanaliona of hia double ua 
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(part of this time being spent in Arabia, proba- 
bly stuaying the O. T. Seriplvo-ea), he went to 
JemBalem, wMch was BtlU the centre of the 
Christian Chnrch, where the dlsetplea viewed 
taioi with saspicioD, and It was not until Barna- 
baa told the etory of his converaloa that he was 
received among them. His first dealro baing to 
preach, the Gospel to his own oation, when the 
Lord appeared to him in a trance ia the Temple, 
and bade him leave Jerusalem, be remonstrated, 
believing that aa the Jews had known him as a 
perseeutor, they would be mora ready to receive 
his testimony to the power of the ti'uth ; hut, 
when the command was repeated, he yielded and 
returned to Tarsus, where be remained until 
Barnabas went for and brought him to Aotiooh. 
From this time the Book of Acts ia little else 
than the story of his life and missionary labors. 
It may be conveniently divided into four sec- 

Mrat missbmary tow. Aa the result of a spe- 
cial occasion of fasting and prayer, Paul and 
Barnabas are ordained as the first missionaries, 
and set ont, taking with them John Mark as an 
assistant. Tbey embai'k at Seleucia, the port of 
Antloch, for the island of Cyprus. Here the 
Boman proconsul, Serglna Faulns, la converted, 
and Elymas, or Ear-jesuB, is smitten wifh blind- 
ness. From this time the apoatle adopts bis new 
name, Faul, wblcb is now first mentioned, and 
by which he ia always subsequently called. 

From Cyprus John Mark retnms, probably 
deterred by the dangers of the journey, while 
Faul and Barnabas cross over to Perga, on the 
main coast, intending to penetrate the districtB 
cf Pisidia and Lycaonla. Their first stopping 
place was AnHoch In FIsldIa ; driven thence by 
paraecutlon, they visited in succession the cities 
of Iconlum, Lyatra, and Derbe. At Lystra a mira- 
cle performed upon a cripple brought (flgether a 
crowd of ignorant people, who are subsequently 
incited b; Jews from Antjocb and Iconium, and 
stone Paul, leaving blm for dead, though only 
stunned. But these persecutions do not pre- 
vent him from vlaithig all these cities on his re- 
turn to Antioch in Syria, after an absence which 
is supposed to have lasted about a year. The 
broad command to " preach the Gospel to every 
creature" was evidently but very imperfectly 
understood by the Apostolic Church. Many 
disdples were not prepared to go further than 
to say that heathen might become Chiistians by 
aabmitting to circumcision, acceptlnj; the Jew- 
ish law, and so becomiog Jews. Paul and Bar- 
naiias, on the contrary, maintained that Christ 
was free to every creature. To settle this dis- 
pute a council was called at Jerusalem, which 
I'oaulted in tbe unanimous approval of the work 
of Paul and of his principles. 

AiKOHd miasUmary Joamey, This occupied 



three or four years. The Incidents are rccoMed in 
Acts IB : 86-41 to IB : SS. It la memorable for ita 
extent, duration, and the Introdaction of Cluis- 
tianity into Europe. Paul proposing to Barna- 
bas to revisit the churches they had estabUshed, 
Bai'nabas insisted on taking John Mark with 
them, to which Fanl would not consent. A dis- 
pute arose, which resulted in their separation, 
and Paul depai'ted, accompanied by Silus, Be- 
ginuhig at Antloch in Syria, he visited Cllicla, 
Lycaonia, Phiygia, Galatla, Hysia, tmd the 
Troad, and in Europe, Macedonia, Athene, and 
Corinth; thence he crossed the j£gean Sea to 
Ephesns, and thence, hy C^sarea, to Jerusalem, 
whence, after a hasty visit, he returned to An- 
tloch in Syria, It was on this Journey he organ- 
ized the churches at Thessalonica and Philippj, 
and also first preached the Gospel at Athens. 
At Phiiippi the arrest and imprisonment of Pan! 
and Silas, and the conversion of the jailor, oc- 
curred. 

T/iifd missionary tour, Tho account of this tour 
is contained in Acts 18 : 3S to SI : 17. His conrse, 
aa indicated in the accompanying map, is some- 
what hypothetical. He passed through Qahitia 
and Phry^ "strengthening all the disciples" 
(Aeus:93), and thence came into Ephesus. This 
dty was i« the Asia of the N. T. what Corinth 
was to Greece and Bome to Italy, and it may be 
regarded as tiie central object of this thh'd apos- 
tolic jonmey. Here occurred his conflict with 
the witchcraft of which Ephesns was headquar- 
ters, and here he spent over two years in the 
ministry of the Gospel. His subsequent course 
may be traced with considerable accuracy In 
Acts, ch. ao. From Ephesus he went up the 
coast to Troas (g Cm. i : li), and thence Into Mace- . 
donia, probably visiting the churches at FhilippI, 
Thess^oniea, Ferea, etc, imd spending three 
months in Greece, probably in Corinth. Thenc« 
he returned, partly by land and partly by water, 
along the coast of the ^gean Sea. At Potara 
he took ship direct to Tyre, and so came, via 
Cassarea, to the end of his third mlsslonaiy tour 
at Jerusalem. 

Arrest, imprisimnKiii, and shlpmreck. Acts SI: 18 
to chap. S8. In consequence of a mob incited by 
the Jews against Paul, he is arrested by the Ro- 
man authorities, sent to Csesarea, the Eoman 
military headquarters of Judea, tried first before 
Felix, then before Festua and Agrippa, and final- 
ly, having appealed to Csesar, which every So- 
man citizen had a right to do. Is sent to Roma. 
The minute account of this voyage, its perils and 
shipwreck, afford a remarkable opportunity for 
the verification of N. T, history. See notes on 
chap. 37. 

Subseqnent history. The N. T. history of 
Paul ends with bis first Imprisonment In Rome. 
His subsequent history is not known with cer- 
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taiaty. It appears probable, however, that 
at tiie end of two years his case waa heard by 
Jfero, who acquitted him (l. D. 63) ; that he then 
Bpnnt a period, which some reckon at five years, 
others at two or three, in journeys of uncertain 
extent, but which brought him again to Ephe- 
3U9. Here he ia BuppoBed to have Ijeeu again 
arrested and carried to Rome ; hut at all events 
It is tolerably certain that he was inspneonod 



Oatea The date of his death appears to have 
been about midsummer A B 66 or 67 
Chionolog) The ihronolOi^y of the Book 
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) SECOND MI-iMONAUl TOURNEil 



of Acts is Involyod In much obscurity, and has 
given rise to much diecuasion amoi^ scholars. 
It can probably never he settled with any degree 
of certainty. The following tahle, taken sub- 
stantially fi'QmConybcarc and Howaon, may help 
the student in tracing the course of Its histoiy, 
though ho must not torg:et that the dates are 



largely hypothetical A more complicated and 
elahoiate table will be found ui Alford a breek 
Testament nith dates difftrent m some re 
specta and fn D«idBona Int limtion to the 
N T (Vol, III 18 one giving in a tabulir form 
the various views of thirtj four different Bchol 
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THE ACTS. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



Ksw Testa 



m (Mbt is 
ilaledinA 
MHrQrdomofSttphca e 

bt iSn 



Pii 



■.'t™ 



n DamsHcna to Jei-nealem, a 



^OFufteitogsmanb™edutSCor"il ^^'. 
vU.twooftheKomananfltiiefiYB Jewish 
Econrsingfl. and three shipwrecks. 
He ts bi ought from Tarsus to Antloch (Acts 



Flcat MfBBiousty Jonmej," from 

turn, LjBtro, Defbe, 

aod bach tlirougD the H&me places to 

■aul and BaniaMB attend tlie ■' Council 
Jerasalem." 

His Second MisBlonary Jouniey," fi'om 
IB I^caonia, 

Phillppi, ThessUonioa, Berrea, 
Attieos, aiid 

Corinth— Writes 1 These. 
Vt Corinth— Writas a ThcBS. 

sprtuB)— He leaves Corinth and ■each s 
Snuimcr) Jerusalem at Pan e and 

thence goes to Antioch. 
(Autumn)- His "Third MisHionary Jo 



uey 



Lt Ephesi 



Lor) Leaves Ephesus for Ma i 
uranl where ho writes 3 Ct 

^r) to Corinth, where he 



inlumnl-^nl to Kome by Featne (aboHt 

(Winfec)— Shlpwreckfid at Malta. 
(Siiring)-He arrives at Eoma. 



(fha a : 34} and 



ass 



Death of Caligula and accesaion of ClanS 
(Jan. SB). JudEca and Samaria given 
Herod Agrlppa I. 

InvaBiou of Britain by Aulns PianUos. 

Death of Herod Agrtppa I{Act6 IS). 

CnspinB Padus (as procorator) sncceede 



Agrippa U (Acts 35 : S4) made klugof Cbalde. 

CanisnilS made procurator of Judaa (almnt 

CarflcEacus ciptuied by the Eomant 

Britain. 
Cogidunus (IhUier of Clandia (f), S 1 

i: 01), asBlsM tUa Bomane In Britain. 



Clandius espels the Jews ftam Rome (j 

The tctrarchy of Trachonitls given to Agrip- 

Fehi made p ocu 'a o o ufliea. 

D ath of C audlua and accesaion of 1 



N o m d a Agr pp na 

Felix 18 recalled, and succeeded by ffesti 

BmbasBT IVom Jerusalem lo Rome to pi 

tien about the wall 
Burma dies ; 
AlbinUB aucceeds PestUBSS procurator; 

OctuTia eiecnted : 
Pallaa pnt to death. 
Popptea's daaghter Claudia bom. 
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GAZETTEER. 



Achaia. In the N. T. It algnifleB a Roman 
province which included, the whole of the Felo- 
ponneBDS, and the greater part of Hellfls proper, 
witb the adjacent islonde. This province, with 
tliat of Macedonia, comprehended the whole of 
Greece ; hence AchsUa and Macedonia are fre- 
qiiectly mentioned together In the N. T. to 
indicate all Greece, Acts 18 : 13. 

Accho* Now called Acre, or more ueually 
hy Europeans, St. Jean d'Acre, the most Im- 
portant seaport town on the Syrian coast, about 
thirty miles south of Tyre. The only notice of It 
in the N. T. la In connection with Panl's passage 
from Tyre to Csesarea, wliere it is called by its 
Egyptian name, Ptolemida. Acts 31 ; 7. 

Adria. This terra occurs Ijut once hi the 
Scriptures. Ab there used it includes not only 
the Venetiaj) Gulf, Tint all that part of the Medi- 
terranean between Crete and aicHy. Ptolemy 
hounds Italy ou the south, Sicily on the east, 
Greece on the south and west, and Crete on the 
west by Adria, or the Adriatic sea. Its bounds 
are only important as fixing the Bite of Paul's 
shipwreck. Acts 37 : 37. 

Adramytiam A city of A'^ia by some com- 
mentato eo ly coof d d with A Iram- 

n In At ri 



Mysia (q ) t th h d f 
fachig th Sal d f L 



It h 



t i 



u d In 



hi bl 



th 



Acts 5 

Ale d A I b ted aty a port 

of Egypt tl M d t ai t I miles 
from th m th f th I Nil m d in 
honor f Al and fh G t h f d d It 
B. C. S."- A t 18 ^ 

Amph pi A It f M d la the 

river Strym th ty th Km mil f om 

PhUippl It it ! w pi d by llage 
called N kh n A ts I 1 

Ant h Tw t f thi m In 

Syria, and A t 1 PI Idl b th ted 

with th lif and I b f P 1 A f Ji in 

than 500 000 souls. 



It is 



Hag 



ivth 



1 t f Christian tj sin 
tiie D m f th ea t m gate will h is cailed 
afterP 1 At 11 19 30, 13 . l-o , 14.26 28; 
15 : 30-35. Antioch in Pisldla, a town on the 
border of Pliiygia, was at the time of Paul a 
Roman colony. It Is now Ideiitlfled with the 
modem Yalobatch. Acts 13 : 14 ; 14 : 19-^ ; 



Autipatris. A town In PaleEtine built liy 
Herod the bieat, and named after hia father, 
Antlpatcr It Is -^ltu^ted b<,tween Terusalem 
and Cssarea, and 1b now a \llltgQ called Atfr 
Mm Acts JS il 

Apollonia. A city of Macedonia alout 
thirty Eonlan miles ±iom Amphibolit Acts 
17 1 

Appi Fovuin. A wall known statjon forty- 
three miles from Rome in the Appiao Bay leading 
from Rome to the Bay of Naples. The " Three 
Taverns" was a wayside lun, and a customary 
resort of travelers, ten miles nearer Borne. Both 
are mentioned by Cicero. Acts 28 ; 15. 

Areopa9;u£i or Mars Hill. A narrow naked 
ridge of limestone- roek at Athens, slophig up- 
ward from the north, and terminating in an 
abrupt precipice on the south, fifty or sisty feet 
above a valley which dfvIdeB it from the ivcst 
end of the Acropolis. The court of the Areopa- 
gus was simply an open space on the highest 
summit of the hill, the Judges sitting In the open 
air, on rude seats of stone hewn out in the solid 
rock. This was the site of what we may cflU the 
Supremo Court of Athens. On the spot occupied 
by this court, a long series of awfnl causes, 
connected with crime and rel^on, had been de- 
cided, beginning with the legendary trial by the 
other gods of Mars the god of war, for mur- 
der, which gave to the place Its name. Acts 
17 : 19. 

Aslidod. The Azotns of the Greeks and 
Romans, a city ot the PhlHstines, on the sert- 
coaat about midway between Gaza and Joppa; 
Acta 8 : 40. 

A sia. The origin of this name is obscure, but 
as a designation of one of the greater divisions 
of the known world, It came Into use in the fifth 
century before Chiist. In the O. T. It does not 
occur. In the N. T. it is used in a narrower 
sense for a Roman proviuce which ombraced tho 
western part of Asia Minor and of which Epbesns 
was the capital. Acts a ; 9 ; 6 ; 9 ; 16 : 6 ; 19 : 10, 



Athens* A city of Greece distinguished for 
tbe military talent, learning, and eloquence of Its 
inhabitants. Devastated by war, by time, and 
by repeated changes of masters, It is now a mass 
of ruins. For description of its condition at the 
time of Paul's visit to It, see notes on Act^ 
17 : 16-34. 
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Attnlia. A maritime town at the moutli of 
the river Catambactea, in Pamphjlia, now exist- 
ing under the Dame of Adalia ; population 8000. 
Acts 14 : 35. 
' Azotns. See Ashdod. Acts S : 40. 

Babylon. The naj 
the Babjlonian monarchy, and alao 
archj itself. Babylon, the capitnl, waa probably 
the largest and most magnificent city of the 
ancient world. It was buUt in the form of a 
sqnare upon both Bidea of tbe Eaphrates, Mid 
enclosed within a yaat system of double walls, 
measuring, according to thu least estimate, forty 
miles, or ten each way. Acts T : 43. 

Berea. A, city of Macedonia, now existing 
under the name of Verria, with a population of 
18,000 or 30,000 and placed in the second rank of 
the cities of European Turltey. Acta 17 : 10-14. 

Bittarnia. A province of Asia Minor, men- 
tioned only in Acts 16 ; 7, and in 1 Peter 1 ; 1. 

Ciesarea> A celebrated city of Palestine on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, abont seventy miles 
N. W. of Jerasalem. It was sometimes called 
Ccesarea Palestina to distinguish it from Cseearea 
PhnippL The Bite Is still called Kaiaariypi. 
Acts 8 : 40 [ 9 : 30 ; 11 : 11 ; 13 : 111 ; 18 : S3 ; 
31 : 8, 16. 

Q of 



Cenchreai The eastern harbor ot Corinth, 
from which it was distant about nine mUes. The 
modem yiliage of JCHcries now occupies the site 
of Cenchrea, and some remnants of the moles are 
Htlll YBibie Acts lb 18 

Chanaan, or C»naan> The name given to 
that poilion of Palestine wbich lay to the west 
of the Jordan to distmguish it from OUead, the 
name grten to tbi lugb table-land east of the 
Jordan The teiritory so called extended from 
the boundary of Gjrfa on the north to Gaza oo 
the south, and from tho Jordan to the Medi- 
terranean Acts? 11 

Charran. ?ee Haran Acts 7 : 3, 4. 

Chios. A beautiful ihland in the ^gcan Sea 
between Samos and Lesbos It is now called 
Sclo. AcfB ao : 15. 

Cilicia. The most sou h aste y proTiuce 
of Asia Minor, div ded by M unt Amanus from 
Syria, with which it s sometunes co pled. Acta 
6 ! a ; 31 : B9 ; 23 : d 

Clauda. An island off the sou hwest coast 
of Crete, under the lee of wh h the vessel in 
Paul's voyage to Italy had to run. Now called 
GoBzo. Acts 37: 16. 

Cnidns. A peninsula at the entrance of the 
^gean Sea, between the islands of Coos and 
Rhodes. Acts 27: 7. 



Corinth. This city is alike reitarkablo for its 
distmctive geographical position, its eminence in 
Greek and Boman history, and its close connec- 
tion witli the spread of Christianity. It was the 
capital of a small district c^led Islhmm, "a 
bridge of Ihe sea," which joins the ancient Pelo- 
ponnesus, the modem Morea, to the northern 
portion of Greece. Its position made it a great 
commercial metropolis. Tbe city has now shrunk 
to a wretched village on the old site, tearing tbe 
corrupted name of Gortho. Acts 18 : 1. 

Coos. A small Island near the coast of Caria, 
now called Staneo. Acts SI : 1. 

Crete. A large island in tho Mediterranean, 
anciently celebrated for its one hundred cities. 
Acts 3: 11; 37:13; 13:21. 

Cyprus. A large Island in tbe Mediteri'anean, 
about sisty miles from tbe coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor ; is very frequently mentioned in 
Scripture. Tbe first missionary journey of Paul 
and Barnabas commenced with Cyprus, Acts 
4 : B6 ; 11 : 10, 20 ; IS : 4^12. 

Cyrene, A Libyan city founded by a colony 
of Greeks from Thera, an island in tho jEgean 
Sea, about B. C. 633. Simon, who was compelled 
to bear our Saviour's cross, was a Cyrenian, so 
were some of the first Christian teachers. Acts 
3:10; 11:S0;13:1. 

Damascus. A city of Western Asia, formerly 
the capital of the kingdom of Syria, is one of the 
most ancient cities of the world. The population 
its suburbs Is estimated at 150,000. The 
principal street, atxtnt a mile in lengtb, I'unning 
through the city from east to west, is regu^ed 
by the Christian population as " the street which 
I called Straight," meatiooed in Acts & : 11. 

Derbe. A small town in Lycoouia, probably 
ear tbe pass called the Ciliclan gat«s. The 
xact site is uncertain. Acts 14 : 0, 20 ; 16 : 1. 

Egypt. A region important from the earliest 
imes and more closely identified with Bible 
incidents than any other, except the Holy Land 
itself The common name of Egypt in the Bible 
is"Mizraim" {q.v.) or more fully " the land of 
Miacaim." It occupies the nortlieasteni angle 
of Africa, and its boundaries appear to have been 
always very nearly the same. Acts 13 : 17. 

Ephesiis. A celebrated city, the metropolis 
of Ionia, and of Proconsular Asia under the 
Romans ; located in a fertile plain south of the 
river Cayster, not far fi'om the coast of the Ica- 
rian Sea. It is now an uninhabited rnin; Ihe 
retiring sea has left Its hai'bor a pestilential 
morass. Acts 18 : la. 

Fair Havens, the. A harbor or roadstead 
oft the south coast of Crete ; mentioned only in 
Acts 37 : 8. See note there. 
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Galatia> A province whlcli may be roug:h]y 
described as the (.tntral region of the ppuinfiula 
of Asia, Minor, with the prormees of Asii on the 
west, Cappadocla on the eaet, Famphvlia and 
Cilicia, on the south, imd Blthjnla and PontuB on 
the nottli. The Galatians were Celts or bauls, 
and pusscBsed that enthnelasm and flddcnees 
which ha,V6 ever been the charaqterlatica of the 
Gallic race. For full desi,nption of their char- 
a^^tor Bee latrodnetion to the Epistle 1o the 
Galatians. Acts 16 6 

Galilee. In the time of Christ, Galilee em- 
briw^d the whole ooithem aeetlon of Palestine, 
including the anLieot temtoiies of leaachar, 
ZebuIoQ, Aeher, and Naphtali. Acta 1 11 

Gaza> One of the five princely cities of the 
Fhlliatines which has withstood the desolafjons 
of muny generations and continues to the present 
time a comparatively thriyiog and well peopled 
city. It may be regarded as one o£ the oldest 
cities of the world, slnte It is mentioned in Gen, 
10 ; 19 as one of the border towns of the Canaan- 
itoa. The present Arabic name of the city la 
Ghuzzeh, and its popnlation ia estimated at from 
15,000 to aO.OOO, mainly Mohammedans. Acta 
S:35. 

Greece. A eonntry lying In the southeast of 
Europe between S6* and 40' north latitude. It 
is soniotimes deacrlbed aa containing tlie four 
provinces of Macedonia, Epims, Achaia or HeUaa 
and Peloponneaua, but more commonly Is un 
derstood to compriao the two latter. Acts liO ; 

Haran. The Charran of Acts 7 ; 3, 4, waa 
situated in Mesopotamia, or more exactly. In 
Padanaram. It still exists in the modem Tillage 
of Harran on the river Belik. 

Iconinm. A city o£ Lyeaonia tietwBoii 
Ephesus and the more e^terly cities of Tarsu 
and Antioeh and the Enphratos. It is no v 
called KonlKcb. Population 80,000. Acts 13 : 51 

Italy. As used in the N. T. denotes the same 
extent of country that it does in modern times 
it comprehends the whole peninsula which Ycaehes 
from the Alps to the atralts of MessiiiH, It but 
rarely occurs in the N, T., and only as a general 
designation. Acts 37 ; L 

Jerusalem. The ancient capital of the Holy 
Land, situated in J udea, and directly west of the 
north end of the Dead Bea. It is 2500 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea and 3600 
feet above the Judean Valley. For description, 
topography, and map, see Vol, I, page 378. Acts 
1 :4. 

Joppa, or Japho. A seaport on the southern' 
coast of Palestine, forty miles west-northwest of 
Jerusalem, and one of the oldest cities of the 



world. It is the Jaffa of modem history. Pres- 
ent population 15,000. Acts 9 : BO, 42, 43. 

Judea. This name is now freq.uently applied 
to the whole of the Holy Land, more generally 
designated as Palestine. Properly speaking, 
however, it only slgnlBes one of the three prov- 
inces into which Palestine west of tlie Jordan 
was divided at the time of Christ— Galilee, Sama- 
ria, and Judea. The province of Jndea com- 
prised the tenitories of Judoh, Benjamin, Simeon, 
and ports of Dae, and il extended from the 
Jordan to the Mediterranean, trom the wildemesB 
on the south to ShEoh on tho north, running up, 
however, on the sea-coast west of Samaria to a 
point north of Cfesarea, Acts 1 ; 8. 

Lasea. A town In Crete near the Fair Ha- 
vens where Paul for ft time was detained. The 
place is nowhere else mentioned, but It has been 
identified in comparatively recent times, and the 
name is stlH borne by a few ruins. Acts 27 ! 8. 

Libya, A country west of Egypt, of which 
Cyrene was the capital. Acts 3 : 10, 

Lycaonia. One of the provinces of Asia 
Minor. Acts 14 : 6. 

Ly 

Thee 

IHacedonia. An Important kingdom of an- 
cient Greece, and subsequently a Roman province, 
bo mded n the north by Mcesla and Illjrlc m 
on the south by Thessaly and Ep rus and on the 
east and west respect velj by Thrice and tl e 
Egean Sea and by Ej irus and the Ad lat c 
Its sol! is fertile and Its climate healthy The 
chur has at Thesaalomca and Fhihppi were 
among the results of Paul s labors W Maccdoma 
Acts 16 9 

Madiaa '^ce note on A ta o 34. Acts 

Mars Hill '^ee Ar opaifus. Acts 17 S 

IHesopotaiiiia A country denvmg ta name 
from ts josllon between the great rivers Eu 
phrates and T i;ns It is about 700 milos n 
length onlvari s tabreidth from «) to340or~o0 
miles. It IB the northwestern part which is sup 
posed to be the Mesopotamia of Scripture, — the 
land where Abraham's kindred dij'elt. Acts 7 : 3, 

Miletus. A city of Asia Minor twenty or 
thirty miles south of Ephesus, where Paul, when 
hastening to Jerusalem, aummoned the elders of 
Ephesus that he m^ht give them a solemn 
charge. Acts 30 ; 15-17. 

IHelita. Tho name given in Acts 28 ; 1 to the 
island on which Paul was ahipwreeked. While 
there has been some dlfCerenee of opinion among 
Bcholara, by the general conaent of most of those 
who have investigated the matter, Melita is iden- 
tified with the modern Malta, Acts SB : 1. 
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Hltrlene. The ci^ltikl of the ancient kland 
of Lesbos in the Mgeaa Sea. Acts 30 ; 14. 

MoaDt Sioa, or Sinai. The wild mountain 
regioQ ia Arabia Petrea where the law was given 
to MoseB. Indeed the whole peninsula which 
lies between the homs ol the Red Sea has re- 
ceived the name of Sioai from the magnitude 
and pTOmlnence of the Shiaitie group of moun- 

IVyra. One of the chief towns of the proTi^o 
of Lycia. Acta 37 : 5. 

AIysia> The northwestem prOYinee of Aeia 
Minor, oomprising one of its richeet and most 
popnlons regiona. Acts 16 : 7, 8. 

Neapolis. A seaport on the coast of the 
.^gean Sea about ten miles fram Philippi. The 
Tillage of KaTalla is on the site of Neapolls and 
contahis at present 5000 or SOOO inhabitants. 

Olivet (Moant of). Directlj east of Jemsalem 
fs a long ridge with four distinct summits, one 
outlier starting oH to the north and another to 
the south. This ridge Is that known both In the 
O. T. and the N. T. as the Mount of Olives or of 
Oliret. It was the "Pai'Ii" of Jerusnlem. Its 
green slopes, as seen in the early spring, even 
now stand ont In refreshing contrast to the 
dreary and withered ruins of the city at its foot. 
Acts 1 : 9-13. 

Pamphylia. One of the southern provinces 
Ojf Asia Minor. At the time of Paul it formed 
a. province t<^ether with Lycia. Acts 13 : 13 ; 



Acts 31 : 1. 

Porga. A city of Pamphylia on the river 
Castrus. Acts 13 : IS. 

Phenice, or PhiBDicia. A nai'row tract of 
country on the Mediterranean north of Palestine. 
Phenice also occurs in Acts 37 : 13 as the name 
of a town in Crete where the officers of the vessel 
in which Paul was shipwrecked desired to harbor. 
It has been ideptified with the modem Lntro. 

Philippi. A city of Macedonia, about ten 
miles from Ncapolis, its port, where Paul landed. 
The ancient name is still applied to the locality, 
hnt there are no Inhabitants. So far as the N. T. 
history directly informs us, Philippi was the first 
city in Europe which heard the gospel preached. 
Acts 16 : 13. 

Phrygia. A district of Asia Minor twice 
mentioned in the N. T. Its limits, as the term 
was used in the apostolic age, were very Indefi- 
nite. Acta 16 ; 6 ; 18 : 33, 



Pont us. A considerable district in Aela 
Minor three times mentioned in the N. T. It 
signified a country of various extent at various 

Ptolemaisi See Aceho. Acts 21 ; T. 

Fnteoli. This was the principal port of 
southern Italy, and commerce brought many 
Jews to Puteoli. Hence when Paul landed here 
he found brethren ready to 
n on his Journey. It is now 
called PuzzuJi Acts 3S 13,14 

Red Sea. A body of watpr Ivme east of 
Egypt and Nubia and separating them from 
Arabii It is 1400 miles long and ^00 miles 
Hide in Its widest part In Bible hlstor( It Is 
famous foi the passage made by Israel (Eioilua 
chap 14) which took place neai the head wateis 
of what IS now known as the Gulf of baez. In 
the N. T. it is referred to only In connection with 
this event. Acts 7 : Sa. Heh. 11 : 29. 

Rheeium. A city of Italy situated at the 
southern extremity of the peninsnla, now called 
Reggio, where Paul landed on his journey to 
Eome. It is at present one of the most flourish- 
hig towns of southern Italy, with a population of 
9000. Acts 38 : 13. 

Rhodes. An Island off the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, over against Caria. Its present population 
le about 20,000. Acts 31 : 1, 

Rome (City of). The capital of the Eomaa 
Empira, situated on the Tiber about fifteen miles 
from Its mouth. The famous seven hills which 
formed the nucleus of the ancient city still stand 
on the left bank, and the remains of many of the 
buildings erected hy the Roman Emperors still 
remain. To the N. T. student the city is chlefiy 
of interest in connection with the visit of Paul 
and the epistle to the Romans. At the time of 
this visit the city must be Imagined as a lai^ 
and irregular mass of buildings, unprotected by 
an outer wall ; the streets were narrow and wind- 
ing, the houses lofty and densely crowded. The 
population was probably a little larger than the 
city of New York In ISTS ; one-half were slaves, 
of the remainder a large proportion were pau- 
pers ; there was a small proportion of wealthy 
and profligate nobility, but apparently no middle 
industrial classes. Untrustworthy traditions 
connect various sites with Paul's stay In the city. 
Some of the ruins are of value because Ulustra- 
ting Scripture. This is especially true of the 
famous Arch of Titus, erected to celebrate, his 
triumph, and which contains bas reliefs of some 

" " icrod vessels of the Jewish Temple. 
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Rome (Empire of). The boundaries of tbe 
Boiuan Empire at tjie commencement of tlie 
Cbristian era were, tlie Atlantic on tho weat ; the 
Euphrates on the east ; the Desert of Africa, the 
Cataracts of the Nile, and the Arabian Deserts 
OD the south ; the British Channel, the Bhine, 
the Danube, and the Black Sea on the north. 
The only Independent powers of Importance 
were the PariJilans on the east and the Germans 
on the north. The population of the empire In 
the time of Augustas has been variously eetlma- 
tad at from 85,000,000 to iaO,000,000, This in- 
cludes the pdpulatioQ of the provinces, i. e. the 
countries conquered by Rome and usually f,-OT- 
emed hy Roman officialfl. 

Salamis. A seaport town on the eastern 
coast of Oyprua. It was here that Paul and 
Barnabas landed, being the nearest pomt to 
Scleucia. Acts 13 : i, 5. 

Salmone- A promontory on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island of Crete. Acts 37 : 7. 

Samaria. The province of Samaria once 
hioludBd all of Palestine north of Judea. That 
portion east of the Jordan which originally be- 
longed to it was taken away by the kings of 
ASByria ; then the noi-them portion shared the 
same fate ; and Samaria was reduced to the 
dimensions which it possessed at the time of 
Christ. Act« 1 : 8. 

Samoa. An Island on the coast of Asia Minor 
midway between the points occupied by Epheeus 
and Miletus. Acts 30 : W. 

Samothracia* A) lofty and conspicuous is- 
land north of Lemnos, in the jEgean Sea, ofC the 
coast of Thrace, now called Samotrakl. Acts 
16 : 11. 

Saioii, or Sharon, A level tract between 
Mount Carmel and Joppa, In which Lydda stood. 
Acts 9 : 35. 

Seleacia. There are various cities of this 
name in Syria and Asia Minor, but the only one 
noticed In Scripture Is the one which stood at 



the mouth of the Orontes, and formed the sea- 
port of Antioch. Acts 13 : 4. 

Sidoii) or Zidan> An ancient dty of Phceni- 
cia about twenty miies north of Tyre, and nearly 
forty miles south of Beirut. The modern name 
is Saida. Acta 13 : 20. 

Sychem. A celebrated city of Palestine 
called also Shechem, Slchem, and Sychar, and of 
great antiquity, for it was in existence when 
Abraham entered Canaan. It Is located In a 
valley between Mount Ebal and Gerizim, about 
seven miles south of Samaria.' Acts 7 : 16. 

Syracuse. An ancient city in the southeastern 
coast of Sicily. Acts 38 : 13. 

Syria. The region from east lowest between 
the Mediteri'anean and the Euphrates, and from 
north to south between the Lebanon and the 
borders of the desert. Acts 18 : 18. 

Tarsns. The capital of the province of Cilicia, 
a lai'ge and populous city on the river Cydmus, 
It is now a town with about 20,000 Inhabitants, 
and Is described as being a den of poveri^y, filth, 
and ruins. Acts 9 : 11, 30 ; 11 : 25. 

Thessalonica. A city of Macedonia, now 
the second city of European Turliey with 70,000 
inhabitauts, under the slightly corrupted name 
of Salonika, Acts 17 : 1-9, 

Thyatira. A town of Lydia situated on the 
river Lycus. It is stJll a considerable town with . 
many ruins, called Akhissar. Acts 18 : 14; Rev. 
1 :3. 

Troas. A seaport town near to the Helles- 
pont, sometimes considered as belonging to the 
Lesser Mysla. Acts 13 : 8, 11 ; 30 : 5, H. 

Trogyllium. A small town at the foot of 
the promontory of Mycale, opposite to tho island 
of Samos. Acts 20 ; 15. 

Tyre. Acelcbratcdeityof Phcenicia, situated 
un the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, Pres- 
ent population 3000 or «00, half being Chris- 
tians. Acts 13 : 20. 
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TTieBe portmlte are copied, Bama eiae ne tlie ort^nal, fcom the Ijottom of a gilded 
glass cup.founa In the Catacombs of St. Sebastian at Rome. The earUest IntermeBlB 
hj the OliFlstlanB in the Soman catacombs Indnded, besides Christian sjmbolE, 
Bome objects of pagan regard. This having been the case In the section in which 
the glass cup bearing the group of the Savtour, Paul, and Polor was fllscovBreiJ, it 
seems conclnslve that the age was probably the Iliorlh, if not tiio third centaiy. The 
absence of fhe nimbus (glory or circle) about the heads of Peter and Paul, and its 
presence around the Savionr's, may indicate tlie thhiJ centnry or earljin the fourth; 
for the nimbus was generally ^lsed ai^oimd the heads of all saints and divine persons 
in the latter half of the ibnrth csntmy. Tertullian speaks of glass cuiia as need in 
sacramental eerrices, as also does Eusebius, In this picture the Saviour Is 

of the liionds of the dead, who was laid in tlie tomb in the feith of Christ, and may 
be paraphrased, " Friendship's blessing ; ma/ you live fljrever wilh thy (Saviour)." 
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OF THE APOSTLES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE former treatise ■ have I made, O Theophllus, 
ofaJlthit Jesus began both to ddandteach, 

2 Until" the day In which he waa titan up, after 
iliai he Ihroueh the Holy GhoM had given cominHud- 
ments ' uQto the apostles whom he had chosen : 

3 To whom also he shewed himself olive after his 
passion, by many ■• infallible prooB, bang seen of them 



d speaking of the things pertilning fc 



MiiiS ^,_ye' have heard of me; 
5 For John ■ truly bapiized v 
)e baptiied wiUi the Tioly G 



A.D. ao. May. After a preface to hia whole 
book (van. i-i) Lake briefly dosoribcs the ascen- 
sion of out Lord {«tn. 4-is) 39 s, preliminary to 
the account, which Immediately follows, of the 
apostolic selBction of a successor to Judas Isca- 
riot. The whole of Chap. I may ho regarded as 
prefatoiy and preliminaiT to the main history 
which begins ivith the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost and the resultant revivnl 

1. The former treatise. The Oospel of 
Luke. Comp, its Introduction ch. 1 :l-4. — O 
Tlieophilus. Of this person nothing whatever 
is known except the facte Implied here and in 
the notes to Lube's Gospel. The various conjec- 
tures may be seen in Smith's SibU Dictionary, 
article Theophllus. That he was a Christian 
appears clear from Luke 1:4; the title applied 
to him, Most Kccdlent Tlieophihix, indicates rank 
as well SB character (tes mu is\sit; ^-.i; m:9i); 
hence it is probable that he held some high posi- 
tion, but what, or where, Js wholly unknown. 
The theory advanced hy soma that the name, 
which signifies "Lovecof God," was a fletitious 
one, and that the Gospel and this book were sim- 
ply addressed to all that loved God, t. e. to all 
the disciples, is nntenable. Both the treatises 
were probably dedicated somewhat after the 
manner of a modern book to Theophilus, hut 
intended for a general circulation, which his 
name, appended, might even increase. — De^an 
both to do and to teach. The Gospel records 
only the hoglnulu)( of Christ's teaching, I. e., the 
inicistryof his earthly life; it is the object of the 
Book of Acts to record the continuance of his 
teaching, the ministry of the ascended Lord ever 



present with his church in fulfillment of tlie 
promise of Matt, 38 : 30. Thus the Gospel of 
Luke and the Book of Acts are parts of one 
connected Life of our Lord— one his lite in the 
body, the other his lite in the church. See 
Intro., pp. 15, 16. 

3, 3. The coEstmetion of he riglna a 
little difficult and uncertain Th be nte p e- 
tation Is that given by our EngUa rsi n he 
ministry and teaching of Ch ts n mning ter 
his resurrection and until hi asc n on. The 
commandments here referred to ar p y 
thosegivenin bislast confei'eD w b h n. 

(MpU.Sa:i9,ffll; Ml* 11;1«9| lui M IM 50 53; 

!( 1 is-i?). The Statement that they were given 
through the Holy Ghost, i. e, by the power of 
the Spirit of God speaking In and through Jesus ■ 
Christ, accords with Christ's constant reference of 
his deeds and words to the Father, as the Power 
that dwelt In him, (John nso; i4:io.)— To wbom 
also he showed himseir, etc. On the na- 
tnre and number of the appearances of Jesus 
Christ after his resurrection, and the proofs of 
that resurrection, and the slowness of the disci- 
ples to belieTe, see note on Resurrection of our 
Loi-d, Vol, I, p. 830. The appearances were as 
follows r To Wary Ma^alene (johi so : ii-u) ; to Pa- 
ter (i Cor. iii ; 6) ; to two dlsdples on the road to Em- 
mans (Muk IS : 15, 13 1 LnkE 54 : i3-3i) ; to ten disciples 



16,6); 



(OiSi-s)}; tothedlsci- 
i) ; among the moun- 
tams (MiH. SB : le, 11 1 1 Cot. iB : e) ; at the lest commis- 
sion (Moll.!8ilB,H| MarklSilll-ia>; at the BBCension 
(Mar1iIB:19; Loka S4 : HMiJ ; AcU 1 : S-ls), Whether the 

appearance described here in vers. 4, 5, Is to be 
identlfled with some one of these other appear- 

4, 5. And beins nssembled together. 

A conference in Galilee is probably here described ; 
for the indication is that tbey were assembled 
for the purpose of meeting Christ, and but one 
snch gathering is Intimated by the Evangelist 
{m\i !9 ; is). The earning tagOher of ver. G is 
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if him. Baying, Lord, wilt' 
—id the kingdom to Isrsi 
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ive power, after I 
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e upon you: and ye' shall be witnesses 
li in Jeruealem, and in all Jndsa, and in 



on a aubscquent OLCaBion and On the Mount of 
OUyes peihaps aleo bj appointment That 
they should not depart from Jerusalem. 

That is until they had leceivpd the promisaof the 
rather —W inch ye have heird of me The 
promise of the gift of anolfia- Comforter centred 
In Christ's last cODversatlon with the eleven {lebu 
14; ie~w,W! IB: !i,n; i9Ma,i4). This was the prom- 
ise of the Father, made tu the Old Teetament (lu. 
44:3; EHb. 36 : 97 ; jodstss-si), recallcid to the retnem- 
braoce of the nation by John the Baptist (Mau. 
3 [ li), and renewed by the Son. 

6. When they therefore were come to. 
gether> Snbaequently and In the. vicinity of 
Jemsalem, This, which Is the view of Calvin, 
Olshaiisen, and Hackett, appears more consonant 
with the narrative, than to undeTstand that Luke 
again mentions the same coming together already 
referred to la ver. 4, as do Meyer and Alford, — 
Wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel? They had not altogether 
p^3cd beyond the Jewish Idea of a temporal 
king, a re-establislied theocracy. The sufEerings, 
death and resurrection which Christ had declared 
mnst precede the kingdom, had already taken 
place ; they were aniiouB to know if the kingdom 
promised to Israel was immediately to be estab- 
lished. At the same time it seemed to thein a 
thing hicredlble tiiat it should be restored at 
Ihat time, i. e., to an Israel which had proved its 
unworthineas by crttcifyhig its Lord. 

7, 8. It is not for yon to know, etc. 
Compare Christ's answer here with Matt. 24 : 36, 
43 ; and Mark 13 : 33, note ; and observe that it 
Ifl fatal to all attempts to foretell the time of 
Christ's second coming, or even- the definite 
signs of that second coming. Bengel's sn^es- 
tion that the time haa since been made known to 
the church through the Book of Revelation is 
inconsistent with the strueture of this verao, 
which declares not merely the temporary veiling 
of tnfonuaMon from the eyes of the apostlea, 
liQt the limit put by the Providence of God on 
human knowledge. Bnt Christ does not merely 
declare their Ignorance of the time of his own 
second coming. The limes are the succession of 
ages, greater or less in length, over which the 
history of the church should extend, before the 
end conies; the seasons are the successive, phases 
of development, through and by means of which 
it would grow to its development. It Is not in 



either to know the length of time, or to un- 
derstand beforehand the neeesaary proceises qf 
gromih; it is his simply to perform the duty 
allotted to him, leaving the great movement of 
which he is a part, and to which he contributes, 
to be unfolded by God. He cannot read the 
Ixiok till God has unrolled it. Observe, too, the 
march of events, though above human control, is 
not above all control. The lather hath it in his 
own power. — But ye shall receive power. 
Comp. Luke 34 : « ; Eom. 15 : 13, 19 ; 1 Cor. 
S : 4 i 3 Cor. IS : 9 ; Phfl. 3 : 10 ; 1 Thesa. 1 ; 5. 
These references will give the student an Idea of 
the meaning of Christ's promise. It includes (1) 
the power of working miracles ; (S) personal, 
moral and spiritual power in the conflicts and 
temptations of hfe, and especially in hearing suf- 
fering and persecution for Christ's sake; (8) 
power In the ministry of the word beyond that 
which belongs to human eloquence and wisdom, 
or even to the mere natural adaption ol the truth 
to human wants,— And ye shall be witnesses 
unto me. See on verses 31, 33. — In Jerusa- 
lem, and in all Judsa, and in Samaria, 
and even to the uttermost of the earth. 
Observe the widening circle. Compare Luke 
34 : 47 ; Matt. 38 : 19, 20 ; and contrast with the 
eai'ller commission (hsu. io : s). By aitermiM both 
time and space are Included ; to the remot«st 
comers of the earth, to the remotest period of 
time. Christ's answer thus plainly implies that 
he will not Immediately restore the khigdqm to 
Israel, The then existing generation measurably 
fulfilled this command. The apostles began at 
Jei-nsalem (ci,.2i4ei 4;i ; i;4s)i the disciples scat- 
tered abroad tliroughout Palestine pi'eoched the 
Gospel wherever they went (di.t'.4i ii;ii)); Philip 
preached In Samaria (ib. e\s)\ Peter traveled as 
fai' east as Babylon (i pbi. t ; is) ; and Paul Is be- 
lieved to have carried the Gospel as far west as 
Spain. But it was not until Christ hod inter- 
preted this command (-^b^p=. lo, ii, ss:si) that the 
apostles fully comprehended its nature. Atfirst 
they regarded themselves as sent only to the 
dispersed Jews among the Gentiles (ch. it;i-3! 

.i:.). 

9. A cloud received him out of their 
sight. Comp. Matt. 17 : 5 ; Lnke 9 : 34. The 
cloud was, I believe, the Shechlnali of the O. T., 
the symbol of the divine prescoee and glory. In 
this ciond Christ will appear when he comes to 
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as be weat up, behold, two" men stood by tbeoi in 
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Judge the world. (Rbv. I:t,U:U; Comp. Matt. S4 ; so ; 

Of the ascension of our Lord we haye three 
accounts, Tiz., Mark 16 : 19 ; Luke .J M 51 and 
bere. Matthew and Jobu do not cient on t j et 
they being <it the twelve must ha a witnessed It, 
while it Is not certain that Marl: and Luke \ ere 
eje-witneaaes. The t)reTlty of the deeenpUon 
and the paucity of the auhsequont N T refer 
eaoes to it are DOteworthy. In e pport of its 
credibility howeyec, are the folio ving con der 
atioBS. (L) It is hitlmated by the O T w Iters 

rtu. IM, e I is) ; (3) and by Christ (j bo s s! 
so : ii) ; (S> it, is referred to bj tl e apoB 6 a 
fact well recognized in the Christian hu 

(EpLl^ 1 ; M i Hsb. 10 ll! I 1 P«. 8 : S!) ; (4) it IS an 

most necesBiiiy sequel of the resurrection e 
after the resurrection Christ must either I a e 
ascended into heaven, or lived a hidden life and 
subseqneiitly died a natural death I respect 
to the body with which he ascended t is easy 
conjecnire and Impossible to kno v Ith aasu 
Doce ; but it ia reasonable to snpposo that the 
change which Paul declared will be wrought 
the bodies of Lis saints at the last day befoie 
their ascension (i Csr. u : ij-u), was wrought 
Christ's earthly body, which I belles e to ha^ 
been, prior to the asceiialon, nnehanged tok 
u 1 39, 10 1 j^n so ! m). If It be asked bow with a 
natural body, could he have passed through a 
closed door (laia, so -. 19), or vanished front the dis- 
ciples' sight (ijik(M;3i), I reply, .by the same 
miraculous power by which, with a natural body, 
he walked on the sea (joIid e ; 11). 

10; 11> Two men in white apparel. 
Angels in the form of men. Comp. Luke's de- 
scription of the angels at the sepulchre with 
Matthew's (Lui»M;ji MMtsB.i.e). — Ye men of 
(ialilee> This address indicates that only the 
eleyen were present, all of whom wei'e Galileans, 
—Why stand ye gaxiag up Into heaven t 
The Chilstlan may often pr»lltably address this 
question to himself. His business on the earth 
is not to gaze into heaven for a glimpse of bis 
ascended Lord, but to follow bis example by his 
dally Ufe on the earth. He !s much more likely 
to find his Lord, by faithful life on earth, than by 
intent gazing into heaven. — In like manner 
as ye have seen him go. Not merely. As 
sui'ely as he has departed, so snrely will he re- 
turn, but, In the nuumer In which he hasdeparted 



m. The second coming of Christ, 
t be like his flret coming, obscure, 
I Id concealment He will come 




Luke's Gospel iv-.w) places the ascension at 
Bethany, which was fifteen stadia or nearly two 
miles from Jerusalem. The description is more 
definite and probably more accurate hcra. In 
the Gospel, "Bethany " probably stands for the 
district or region about the town proper ; and 
Alfoi'd suggests that tbe exactness of descrlptloa 
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13 And when they 



nfom.'waere amjuo uwiu rcwii' hjiq James, 
and AiLdraw, PUIlp, uid Tbomas, Bartholo- 
, ir-^i ¥ .i. .... of Aiphseus, and 



where ■bode 



motber of Jesus, and with hi5 brethren. 

.5 And m those days Peter stood up in ti 
of the disciples, and said (tlie number of m 



here was foe the purpose 
preliensioQ growing out ot the foT 
which Implies a bceach of the RabWaical rnle I 
agalnBt Sabbath trayellng. This assumes how 
ever, what !b probable but oot certain that th 
ascension took place on a Sabbath, By a gloss 
on Exod. 16 : 39 the Rabbins fixed the limita be 
yond which the pious Jew might not go on the 
Sabbath, at SOOO paces from the walls of Iho city 
equivalent to about a mile. This regulation ib sup 
poaed to have been derived from the space be 
tween the arks and the tents, which tradition 
following Josh. 3 : 4, fixed npon as 2000 cubits It 
behig a Sabbath duty to go to the ack this 3000 
cnblts was adjudged a legitimate Sabbath-day s 
joamey. The exact site of the ascension is 
nnknown ; tradition has flsed on one, howe^ er, 
which is occupied by a Roman Catholic church 

These first twelve Terses of the first chapter 
of Acts constitute an introduction to the wholf, 
book. It is not by mere accident that Lnke be 
gins by deaci'iblng the ascension ot the Lord Bj 
so doing he connects with the former treatise, 
which describes what JesuB began to say and to 
do in hia earthly life, the present treatise, which 
describes what Jeaus caatinwed to say onA to do, 
In and through his church after his ascension. 
Thns bis BEcebsIon Is the proper Introduction to 
this, as the nativity is the proper Introduction to 
that history. 

13. And when they were come in. That 
is, into th ctj— They went up into an 
npper room This wa a r nm n the second 
story, or eometlm a on or conne ted with the 
Sat roof It was the praei ce of th Je a to 
retire to this pper room f r the pu jose of 
deliberation or prayer This n ay wel have 
been the upper chamber where Ihe last supper 
was taken and where aubaequen to bia resur- 
rection, the Lord had twice met his disciples |Ji>lii 
soiii-ae). Perhaps they hoped that he would 
return thither again.- For illnstratjon and de- 
BCiipfion of upper chamber see Luke 33 : 13.— 
Where abode both Peler, etc Not, as onr 
English version might seem to imply, the disci- 
ples, i. e., some other disciples, went from the 
ascension to this upper chamber where " 
and the rest were dwellliig, but, Peter and the 
rest went from the aacenslon to this upper cham- 
ber which was their temporary sojourning place 
In Jemsalero. Peter had a house at Capernaui 
(Huk 1 1 se), which there is no reason to suppose 




his familj hid left and it appears picV i\ lr> th t 
John bad a house of his own in JeruBalt;m (Jitm 
11 1 it). Th^ are four lists of the apostles In the 
N. T., the other three bebig found In 'Matt, 
10 : a-4 ; Mark 8 : 16, and Luke B : 14, They are 
sabstantJaUy the same. For eonslderatloa of 
differences, see Matt. 10 : S, note ; for the lives 
and characters of the twelve, aee note on The 
Twelve Apostles, VoL I, p. 1*7. 

14. These all continued with one ac- 
cord. The original conveys a meaning not con- 
tained in onr English version. The word rendered 
continried (sgoozngripfiu) siguifleB to jiersevet-e, to 
be stea^ast in ; despite no Immediate answer they 
were not discouraged but continued instant in 
prayer. For meaning see Acts B : 4 ; Eom. 13 : 13 ; 
Col. 4 ; 3. The word rendered viUh one aemrd 
ialio»viiaS6r) is composed Of two Greek words 
signifying tinlty in fervor or aeal. For meaning 
see Acta T : 57 ; 13 : 20 ; 18 : 13 ; 19 : 3a, Bee also 
Exod. 19 : 8 ; Jer, 40 : 31, Their unity was not their 
intellectual accord, but theu- spiritual earnestness 
of desire for the divine blessing. They illnstrate 
the condition of successfol prayer, perseverance 
(Lnis TS : i-a), accord (suu. 19 ; 1!), and earnestness or 
fervor (nut. 5 : s).— With the women. Prob- 
ably those who ministered to Jesus In Galilee 
(Lit: e ; s) and were with him at the cross {iiitu k ■. le) 
and at the sepulchre (M^k la ; 1). The Greek has 
been rendered wlUi tfle wives, i. e., of the apostles ; 
it is capalDle of that translation, bnt the other and 
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iS Now thJs man purchased a field with <he re- 

asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gusLied out, 

salem; insomuch as that field is called in theil proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that ia to say. The field of bfood. 



more common rendering is more probabie. — And 
Hnry. This iG the laBt mention of her In 
the New .lestaoieot. The later traditions are 
quite Batruet worthy. Observe that she prays 
with the disciples, they do not pray (o her, nor 
wait on her Intoreession with her son.— With 
his brethren. It Is dear from the language 
here that these weW) not ajnong the twelve, for 
they are distinctly discriminated from them. 
That they were real brethren, and not cousins or 
other remote relatives, seems to me voiy clear 
from a comparison ot the New Testaraent teach- 
ing respecting them. See note on Brethren ot 
Our Lord, Vol. I, p. 187. They were not believers 
in Christ in hia eai^lier ministry (join 7 : s), and 
John 19 : S5, 26 indicates that they were not so at 
the thne of his cruciSxlon. That the crucifixion 
and euhsequent resurrection were the means of 
their conversion Is a reasonable hypothesis. It 
can hardly be doubted that they were believers 
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15. In those days. The daya between the 
ascension ot Chriat and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, while the disciples were thus engaged in 
prayer for the promised gift. This covered a 
period of ten days (.ar. 3, niii ! ; 1, nok).— About a 
hundred and twenty. There were at leaat 
five hundred belieyera in all {1 Om. is : «), but of 
tJiem only the hundred and twenty had gathered 
In Jerusaiem. The meeting aeeoiB to have begun 
with the eleven, the women, and the brethren of 
Jesus, and to have increased In size hy the com- 
ing in of other disciples. Alexander thinks that 
the reference to names indieatea a registration, 
and that presupposes some kind of organization. 
It ia very probabie that this was a secret meeting, 
and that for fear of the Jews (join so r n) precau- 
tions wore taken to esclude any whose names 
were not known. Moi'c than this, it seems to me, 
the account does not imply. 

16, IT. Men and brethren. This is an ad- 
dress of an equal to equals, not of a vicar of 
Chriat to his occleBiaatical subordinates.— This 
scripture must needs have been fulfilletl. 
The Scripture prophecy of Judaa'a treachery. 



See Psalm .55 : 12-14 and ref. below. It was t, 
part of the divine purpose that Ohriat should be 
betrayed by one of hia disciples ; bnt this neces- 
sary f ulfilltnent of the prophecy did not lessen the 
betrayer's guQt (ii.ti. s6:a4, Act. s ^ m).— Which 
-was guide to them that tooli: Jesns. Matt, 
ae ; 47-50. — Nnmbered with us, etc, Judas 
was among the twelve who were chpsen and or- 
dained as apostles, at the time of the Sermon on 
the Mount (luIu t : 13-is), and Bub3eq.uently com- 
Bii^oned to preach the Gospel and endowed 
with miraculous powers (miil m ; i^) ; and he was 
made or made himself the treasurer of the hand. 
(johnii^Si 18 ; 59). Observe, that in Peter's char- 
acterization, no epithets are employed — evea 
Judas Is left to be judged by his own master, 

IS, 19. Now this man procured for him- 
self. Not, necessarily, personally purchased. For 
meaningof the original verh(xsuovii:i)comp. Matt. 
10 ; B, where it is rendered j>rm*Ze,- Luke 18 : 13, 
possess; Aati2^:2S, oblained. Peter's language is 
that of irony. He represents Judas Iscariot aa- 
procuring for himeelf the field which the priests 
purohaaed with the blood-money for a burial- 
ground, and In which the traitor m^t with his hor- 
rible and mysterious death. Peter Is not on his- 
torian, bnt an orator, and refers, oratoricaily, to 
facts well linown to his auditora. This considera- 
tion sufficiently explains the diHerence hetween 
his language and the more prosaic and literal ac- 
count of Matthew. — Bnrst aennder. Matt.. 
27 ; S-10 represents Jadaa as committing suicide. 
The two accounts are not necessarily inconaia- 
tent, though the reeonciliatlons proffered are only 
hypothetical. The moat probable one ia that he 
hung hhoBelf upon a tree overhanging the valiey, 
that the rope broke, and that he fell and was 
dashed upon the rocks below. For a considera- 
tion of the enigmatical character and mysterious 
death of Judas, see notes on Matthew, Vol. I, 
pp. 308, S07.— Aceldama. The site is unknown ; 
the traditional site is just outside the walls of Jo- 
rasalem to the south of Mount ZIon. The mean- 
ing of the word Aceldama, which Is Aramaic, ia. 
jMd ofUood. The title vras given because it wag. 
purchaaed with blood-money. It was originallj' 
a potter's field, i. e., a field of clay, which had 
been used for some well known pottery (Mnit. 

ao. For It is written. The references are 
to Psalma 69 : SB and 109 : 8. Both of these 
psalms appear from the titles to have been writ- 
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ten by David, and to be applied by himself to 
himself. Tbey appear to me to apply to Christ, 
not (m) becauae they wei'ir uttered by David pro- 




phetloally, for there la nothing In their stmeture 
or tone to warrant that concluaion, and Psalm 
69 ; 5 la certainly, not prophetically applicable to 
Christ ; (6} nor by a mere accommodation of lan- 
guage, neverintendedhy the Holy Spirit to apply 
to Christ, but seized on and applied to him 1^ 
Peter, a theory which seems to me to do violenoe 
to Scripture, and to be Inconsiateut wltli the In- 
BpiratiOD if not with the honeaty of Peter ; but 
(c) beeanse David was himself a prophecy of the 
Messiah, and tbns In these psalms, aa In many 
others (e. B., psiimi i«, m, ss, eic.). While he truly 



and literally described his own experiences ot 
aufiecing and strengtli, he nnconsciously prophe 
ales both the auffermg and the triumph of the 
Mosaiah. See Matt 3 15 note —His bishop- 
ric. The original algoites literally an office of 
oyerseer (imor -ij) Nothhig tan be deduced 
from it respeethig the question whether in the 
early clinrch the government was adininlslon,d 
by or through blfchops There la eertauily no 
evidence that the apoitlcs wtru such blshopa 

21, 22. Of these men which have com. 
panied with us. An intimation that Christ 
had been attcudtd throughout his nuniatry, more 
or leas contiunously, by other disciples as well aa 
the twelve.— Beginning from l)ie baptism 
of Johu. Not from the baptlem of JeBue by 
John, for the dieclples did not join him at that 
time, but from the termination of John's baptiz- 
ing by his ImpriBonmeiit, at which time the pub- 
lic mhiiBtry of Christ began (mmi. 4 : u).— Mtisl 
one be ordained. The term is not used In an 
ecclesiastical aense; the original is aimply, "There 
must be one to be a witness," etc — To be a 
witness with us of his resurrection. This 
grand fact, the resurrection ol Jesus Christ from 
the dead, was the burden of the earlier apoatollc 
ministry (cho^ !!!1-S3; smsj i3;![t-!i) 17 ! 31), and 
on this fact, witnessed to by the apoatles from 
their personal Itnowledge, the truth ol the Chris- 
tian religion was baaed. Observe, then, that the 
apostles were chosen os persona! wUtieases qf 
CArfai's life, ndnislry, death and resurrection (romp. 
jdIii k : st), that when Judas died, one was aelect' 
ed able to bear ikispersimal leatimimyfi'om pa-sonal 
^omledffe, that Paul claimed to be an apostle ie- 
atiine he had seen IJie rUeit Lord (i Cm. e ; i , k : a), 
and tliat thus in tht very naiare of the ease the 
aponlUs coidfl have no saecessori qfter the then gen- 
eroiUm iutd passed away, 

23. And they appointed two. Peter did 
not raake the appohitment as primate, nor the 
eleven as ecclesiastical superiors. "They ap- 
pointed, viz., the wltiAe company to iehomtlis words 
had ftMHspotew.; not the eleten apostles." — {Al- 
ford.) — Joseph called Barsabaa, I. e.. Son 
of Sabba or Saba.— Surnamed Jastns. A 
Roman c<^omen. — Matthias. The name la a 
common Hebrew name meaning Gift of Jehovah, 
and differing allghtly In form, as Matthew, Mat- 
thias, Mattatha and Mattathias. Nothing more 
Is known with certainty respecting these two, 
than the fact here implied, that they had been 
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companions of Oesns Christ anS the eleyeo 
throughout Chriet'a life, aod were witneases of 
his reeurreetion. Both areeuppoaedbyEuEeblua 
to have been iimong the seyantj ordained by 
Christ in Ferea, (luk. lo ; i), and this is inherently 
probable. Joseph Barsabas la not to be eon- 
foundad with Joaes Barnabas (A>p. 4 ; 3a), or Ju- 
das Bareebas (stap. i; [ ss). There Is nothing fn 
the fact that Joseph Ib mentioned flrat and de- 
acvibed more fully, to warrant the deduction 
which has been made that he WfiB the first choice 
of the meethig. Wb are neither told how, nor 
why, the two were ' chosen from whom tlie one 
shonld he selected. It Is prohablai however, 
that they were designated by a vote, that being 
a eommon method among the Jews, and the con- 
jecture of Alexander is reasonable that they were 
the only two who had baen witncsaea and com- 
panions of Christ throughout his mlnlatiT, and 
the only two, tharefore, who fuiailed the neces- 
sary conditions. 

24, 3S. Thou, Lord, who knowest the 
hearts of all. Some question has been madu 
whether this prayer waa made to Christ or to the 
Father, but the prayer itself does not determine. 
On the one hand, the language Lord might l>e ad- 
dressed to the Father (<ildp.4i!i}; on the other, 
the language aiho knomest tTie hearts ijf aS might 
well be addressed, especially by Peter, to Christ 
(John SI : 1?). It Is noleworthy, however, that the 
m tmgd idedforltaalf respectlngtheextemal 
q hfi tl nfl of the two possible suecaBsors to 
Judas f these they could personally know ; 
bu f d the Snal choice to the Lord, who 

111 1 ne know the heart. The external 
kn w dg and education was not, therefore, the 

Ij q 1 Hcation wMth they recognized. — De- 
elu ham thou hast chosen. Tha word 

M d shew " In our English version, is one 
mp) J d the Greek to designate the official 
and publl nnonncement of the result of am eloe- 

a Th prayer assumes that the Lord has 
chosen, and will by tha lot make known his choice. 
—That he may take a plac« in this minia> 
try and apostleshlp. The bast M88. have 
here place, not ^jort. So Alford and Tisoheodorf. 
Thtis the contrast Is noted between the place 
from which Judas fell and that to which he has 
gone.— From which Judas by transgres- 
sion fell. Literally, Iranfgressed, sleppfd aside 
{no^a^uh lu).— That he might go to his own 
place. Not "go to the field of blood," which 



he had purchased, though he did go to it as his 
burial-place by his suicide ; nor " go home," for 
though Numb. 34 : 25 gives aome color to this In- 
terpretation, It Is a weak and meanlnglesa ending 
of the sentence, makiug the clause read, "From 
which Jndas by transgression fell that he might 
go home"; nor "go to tha plaee of the dead," 
for that was not his place more than the place of 
all humanity. The natural and obvious meaning 
is the correct one. He fell from his temporary 
place as an apostla, to go to A£3 own plane among 
the lost spirits, the place to which his evil natui-e 
drew him. And observe that heaven and hell are 
respectively to the Christian and the unrepent- 
ant their own places (iu>. 99 1 11). The curious 
student will find different interpretatlona In Dr. 
Adam Clarke's Commentary. It was a Kabbtnlcal 
proverb, " ' Whosoever betrays an Israelite into 
the hands of the Gentiles hath no part In tbe 
world to come.' If so, then where must he have 
hia place who betrayed the vary Messiah of Is- 
rael ? ■'—(^^fty'W-) 

20. They gave forth their lots. The c^- 
ing of the lots was regarded among the heathcH 
(see mySellff. Dkt.,3,rL Lot) and among tbe Jen's 
(fto.. 15;!!) as a direct appeal to the Deity. It 
was employed In selecting men for an Invading 
foree (jmisas so : il. In partitioning the land among 
the tribes (Numii. is^n; loti, is ; 10), in determining 
the location of families on the return from cap- 
tivity (NeL. n T i), In allotting the spoils of war (jmi 
81 a I Nali.!;io), m tho detection of crime (jodi.iiij, 
IS ; 1 Sun- u : 11), In designating ofilcars appointed 
by God, whose choice was indicated by the lot 



:9), The 



practice was continued according to Binghan 
AntiquUieHf as late as the seventh century, 
though applied only in aiceptional cases, and 
there is no other instance of the employment of 
the lot in the Acts. The particular method em- 
ployed here is uneei'tain. Probably the names 
were written on a piece of psiper and put in an 
urn, and the first drawn was choaoQ. Chrjsostonl 
Buppoaos that the lot was resorted to here, be- 
cause, as yet, the apostlea had not received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit for their direct guide in 
such matters. — He was nombered with the 
eleven. That is, he was counted in with them 
to malte up the twelve. 

In respect to this action of the early church, it 
is observable, (a) That in this, the first eccle- 
siastical action of the Church, Pater appealed M 
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CHAPTER II. 

AND when the day of Pentecost " wai 
lhev» were all with one accord in oi 



the entire body of illsclpleB, womeii as well aa 
men, and that, apparttitly, all participated in 
it, either dirertly or indirectly, (6) that the 
method pursued In filling up the vacancy, occa- 
sioned by the death of Jndas, certainly gives no 
ganction to thn theory that either Peter, or the 
eleven, considered thomaelvea yeeted with espe- 
dol authority sa legieKlors or rulers In the 
church , (<■) that, if the eiample of the apostles 
were a rule for the chuich nniversai, the lot 
shoald be employed in (he solection of Its offi- 
ei,r», but, by alnnat universal consent, this apos- 
tolic method is not now employed, and there Is 
no evidence that it was ever again employed ia 
the apostoUo chnrch ; (d) the inference is, tha.t 
while the apostolic principles of action are an 
authority, their methodii were deterralnea by their 
peculiar exigencies, and were adapted to their 
special needs, and are therefore no authority for 
the modem church. 






r, 4).— The 



PRiYISG (eliap, 1 : 4, 14 ; 3 : 1),— The iTiBUDANT BiM- 

powBH TO -mTBESB FfiB CUB19T (Chap, 1:8; a : 4!) , 
Bee note on Descent of the Hoi j Ghost, ver. 41. 

A. D. 80, May S8, Lord's Day. The writer 
gives an account of the raantfeat outpouring of 
the Spirit of God upon the early church, with" 
the audible and vMhle signs which accompany 
tt (:-i3), and reports Peter's sermon to the people 
(i4-3c), and Its results upon the people {am), and 
in the eharch (a-ti). 

I. And wiien the day or Pentecost was 
fnlly come- This was one of the three great 
Jewish national festival^ when all the males 
were required to go up to Jerusalem (Dmi n i le). 
It was called Pentecost (a word meanlngJ^feiA) 
because It was the fiftieth flay from the six- 
teenth day of Niaan, the second day of the Paas- 
over ; It was also called the feast of wests (DouL 
IS : III), because seven weeks from the Paesover ; 
the feast of harvest (eioj. so ; le), because It was a 
feast of thanksglvli^for the harvest (neutsiTS-io), 
and Uie feast tf fint-fraUs (Nomb. ss , M^ because on 
this day the Jews oHered to God the ficst-fniits 
of tlie wheat harvest. In bread made of the new 



. (it>. ss ; is-ii). The feast was also regarded 
as commemorating the giving of the law, wtilch 
was delivered from Mount Sinai on the fiftieth 
day after the departure from Egypt i e afttr 
■ e institution of the Passover. If, as I believe 
have been the case, the lllth of Nisan came, 
the year of Christ's cruciflxlon, on Saturday, 
the Jewish sabbath, the day of Pentecost, when 
the gift of the Holy Spirit was bestowed, would 
B occurred on a Sunday. Among the mod- 
Jews the feast of Fetitecost Inchides two 
days, and is celebrated with the same strictness 
as' the Passover. The Christian counterpart of 
tJiis festival ia Whtt-Sunday, or White Sunday, 
so called, probably, from the white garments 
worn In the ancient church by those who were 
baptized on this day, which was one ot the spe- 
cial seasons of baptism.— They were all with 
anited zeal. See chap. 1 : 11, note.— In one 
place. From Luke 34 ; 53 some commentators 
have supposed that this place was the temple. 
But that the disciples could have secured from 
the authorities a room In the temple is highly 
Improbable, and that they mat from day to day 
in a private house ia indicated by chap, 1 : 13, 
id vcr. 3 here. 

3, 3. And snddenlyp Without any previous 
indication, and unexpeetedlj to the cUsciples. 
They were expecting the fulfillment of Christ's 
promise (cbap. i;4,a), but Id what maimer it would 
lie fulfilled they dia not know.— A sonnd ttota 
lieaven as of a rushing, mighty wind. The 
whidlsbothlntheO.T. andlllthe^.T, a symbol 

of theSpIritof God(s«l,Son;4:lS;Evli,E?te; JohnSTSg 

so 1 !t). The very word imspiraiion, meaning in- 
breathing, embodies an analogous metaphor. — 
It filled all the house w^here they were 
sitting. I see no adequate reason for the state- 
ment of Neander that " an earthquake, attended 
by a whirlwind, suddenly shook the huUdlng in 
which they were assembled," nor for the suppi 
sition of Alford, Hackett, and others, based o 
ver. 6, that the wind was heard throughout Ji 
rusalem. It Is not said that there was any wind, 
but a xmiid as of a wvad. To suppose that there 
was literally a whirlwind, and that it blew over 
the whole city, seems to me to reduce the phe- 
nomenon from a special supernatural accompa- 
niment of the desGont of the Holy Spirit to a 
natural event, having no necessary connection 
with the now disclosure of the Spirit of God. — 
And there appeared nnio them. That Is, 
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4 And theywereaU filled' 



THE ACTS. 

ifh the Holy Ghost, md 6 Now 

Jems, de- lajiguage. 






to the entire aasemtily.— Tongues as of fire. 
Observe, not tongues of fire, but toDgues of a 
fiery, burning appearance, though without real 
heat.— Distribut«d (among them) and one 
sat upon each of them. There is some un- 
certainty 33 to the proper tranelatJon of the ori- 
ginal, but this appears to accord "better with the 
grammatical construction of the Greek f 
does t^e meaning embodied in our English ' 
sion. This rendering is defended by Ben^ 
Olehausen, De Wette, Baumgarteu, Hackett, 
Robinson, and Meyer ; the older View la adopted 
by Alford. As rendered above, the raeaning 
that a fiery appearance saddenly presented itself, 
and then divided, so that a part roatod on each 
one ia the aasembi) Obse th t it i it d t 
mei ely the twelve , t pp to h b n 

no discrimination be w th 

otheiB nor between h m n h w m 

Di Haekett saja tha w mm n b f, 

both among the 3ew d h h n 

appearance like Are of n nur d h h ad 
diGtingnixhed tenche h Lind u 

poaea that God ch<«e this aymbol accordingly, 
much as he directed the magi to Christ by a 
Btai ApBit from this, the tongue of fire was a 
Bymbol of prophetic power, which, accompanied 
and interpreted as it was by the gift of tongues, 
conld hardly be misunderstood. It indicated, 
not oidj the fulttlluiont of Chriat's promise, bnt 
also the nature of the duty which that fulfill- 
ment laid on the disciples: "Te shall receive 
power idter that the Holy Ohost Is come upon 
yon : and ye shall be wiinessSs nntome " (ciap. i 

4. And they were all filled with the 
HolrChoBt. I Bee no warrant In Scripture 1 
the very common impreseioD that the Holy Spint 
was now first given to the chnrch. The same 
lai^;nage here employed is used respecUng Eliz- 
abeth (Lata 1 ; 41), Zadiartas (LuSe i ; m), and John 
the Baptist (Lib I ^ lii) ; and the 0. T. repeatedly 
mi^ea mention of the Infiuence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mhida of the prophets and others 

insjzsob.i;!!) jpuitsins). That which waa pe- 
culiar In this event Is that (1) now for the first 
time oB were filled with the Holy Ghost, not 
merely the apoatlea, but the entire Chriatlan 
assembly ; and (3) the Infiuence was not occa- 
alonal and transient, hut abiding ; the influence 
of the Holy Spirit was befove excited on man, he 
waa now given to man as his divine inheritBuce. 



That which diBtmgaishoa the N. T. from the 
O. T. diapensation Is that under the O. T. dis- 
pensation the Holy Spirit guided a few prophets, 
who thuB became the inspired leaders of the 
people, while under the H. T. dispensation he Is 
given, to all ; thug the wish of Moaes is fulfilled 
(Mmnb. II : s9), the Lord puts his Spirit upon all 
hie people {ivm t -. 






-••). 



And began to speak with other tongues. 

The phenomenon here described is mysterious ; 
neither Its nature nor its object Is jiell under- 
stood. It is wholly unknown in modem times; 
for though there was something externally anal- 
ogous to it in (he so-called glftof tongues among 
the Irvhigltes, 18S1-1S^3, how farthat was a mere 
nervous afieclion is nncertaln. The principal Scrip- 
ture passages bearing on this subject are the fol- 
iowii^ : Mai-kie : IT ; Acta 10 : 43 ; 19 : 6 ; 1 Cor, 13 : 
10, 38 ; 13 : 1 ; 14 : 1-19. For a consideration of the 
nature and object of the gift of tongues, as indicat- 
ed by Paul, see notes on latter passage. Without 
entering here hito the discussion respecting the 
subject. It must anfflce to say that the following 
facta are clear: (1.) The original word rendered 
ionpues {yiiinna) sipiifies a dialect rather than a 
language, and this Interpretation la confirmed by 
the narrative which follows. What the dladplca 
apoke were pvobably various dialects of the Greek 
language. The difference was analogous to, hut 
much greater, than those which now esist in 
France and Germany. (3.) These dialects were 
not known to the speakers by any natnral pro- 
cess of education ; a miracnloua gift of apeech 
is described. (8.) These "other tongues " were 
not mere rhapsodical utterances, because the 
various pUgrinis testify that they hear and un- 
derstand the vai'Ious dialects spoken ; nor a 
mere surprising recall of language which the 
disciples had previously beard and partiaLy 
known, because it is dlBtlnctly said that they 
spoke 01 Vie S/ArU gone tjierii iMeraiice. (4.) It 
is not clear that the speakers themselves un- 
derstood what they were saying; ft Is entirely 
consistent with the account to suppose that they 
were mored to the utterance of sounds dicfated 
by the Holy Spirit, which they did not themselvea 
comprehend, and this opinion receives some ap- 
parent confirmation from the language of Paul in 
1 Cor. 14 : 14, 19. (5.) There is no authority wha^ 
ever for the opinion that this gift of t-onguea was 
bestowed to enable the primitive Christiana to 
preach the Gospel in the various languages of 
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>t all these whjcli spe^ wherein » 
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the woria, wlthiiut iPirnjne ihem. Gi^ik was 
then spoken, throughout the cjnliaed world so 
that BHch a E^f t for such a purpose n aa little 
needed The implication of Acta 10 *) (ump. 
I Cor. H i 14-16) is that this gift was used, not in 
teaching, but In giving thanks to God ; it is dear 
from 1 Cor., ch. 14, that the tongues were not 
compreitendcd in the Christian assemblies unless 
interpreted; in the case here recorded, the only 
sermon or addreas, apparently, was delivered by 
Peter, and in the Greek language ; and in no m- 
stanee In the N. T. is the gift of tongues ever re- 
corded to have been used for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to those ignorant of that 
language. (6.) It is not an unreasonable hypo- 
thesis that the gift was bestowed as a symbol erf 
the universality of the Gospel and its adaptation 
to all people, and of the time when those of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
would unite in praising God in (ie church of the 
flrst-born above (ebv. t : e). Various rationalistic 
esplaaations have been attempted of this phe- 
nomenon, such as that the multilude heard in var 
rioua languages what the believers spoke In their 
native tongue, that the believers spoke in an in- 
articulate and rhapsodical language, that they 
. were themselves of difEerent nationalities and 
spc^ each In his native dialect, that Luke's lan- 
guage Is esaggerated — rhetorical rather than 
hietorieai — or that he has misapprehended and 
ao misroportod the facts. All of these, and other 
kindred interpretations, are plainly inconsistent 
with the historical authenticity of the narrative, 
and do not need to be considered by thone who 
believe that the history is trustworthy, and -k ho 
seek to hiterpr;et the record, not to substitute 
something else which they imagine more probable 
5. And there were dwelling at Jerusa- 
lem. Both permanent residents and pilgrims 
who had come up to the feast are probably m 
eluded. See on ver. 10, — Devout men. Liter 
ally, eireumepecl, I, e., toward God. The original 
(itP(lor;Sijri occurs only here, inch. 8:3, andlnLnke 
a : 25. The latter passage iiiuBtrates its mean- 
ing. They were probably those who, like Sim- 
con, were sincerely devout and God-fearing men, 
and waiting for the appearing of the promised 
Messiah. ^Tie fact that Peter's sermon was fol- 
lowed by so many conversions Indicate that a 
large proportion of his auditors was composed, 
not of resolute foes to the truth, but of sincere 
inquirers after the truth, — Out of every na- 
tion nnder heaven. The dispersion of the 
Jews,. since bo eSectually accomplished, had al--. 



ready begun to take place. These devoat men 
included both dispersed Jews, who hud returned 
either temporarily or permanently to Jerusalem, 
and proselytes of diSerent nationalities, who 
had accepted the Jewish Scriptures and the wor- 
ship of the one true God (ya. u). The language 
is not to be accepted literally, yet most of the 
surrounding nations appeal' to have been repre- 
sented, 

6. Now when this sound was made. 
There is some uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the original, the Utcral translation Of which Is as 
above. Three interpretations are possible : (1) 
When the sound referred to in ver. 9, as of a 
rushing, mighty wind, occurred; (S) when the 
speech in other tongues (var. s) ocearred; (3) when 
the f th h 1 1 h m 






g" 



m re ul ee thing in en 

whirlwind to call particnlar attention to the 
house where the disciples were ^sembled. It 
may well be that some of the Christians hastened 
out to tell others who were not present, that the 
promise of Christ was being fulfilled in the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, and that so the romor 
spread quickly tbroughont the city.— A ad were 
confounded. Either the individnals were pei'- 
plexed, or, more probably, the whole assembly 
were thrown into confusion and excitement, dis- 
eusamg the meaning of the singular phenomenon. 
See oh 19 : 33; SI : 81, where the verb Is the 
same — Becanse they heard them speaking, 
each one In his own dialect. See on ver. i. 
The meaning is, not that all the disciples spoke 
aU the dialects, bnt that each one spoke in some 
one, so that all were beard. We may reasonably 
assume that the dtsclples had come out of the 
upper chamber, and that the multitude was as- 
sembled in the courtyard of the house, or in 
some open square in the vicinity. 

7, 8. Are not all tbese which speak 
GaltleansT It is not probable that they were 
literally all Galileans ; but certainly the gi'eater 
part were so, and aE tte apostles and leading per- 
sons, who would probably be the prominent 
speakers.— In our own tongue wherein we 
were born. This testim.ony is conclusive 
against the theory that the speaking in other 
tongues fiaa In.an niuneuiing lapgnage and in a 
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and Pamphylia, in Egypt, a; 



I parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Romi 
ourtongues' the wonderful «orks of God. 



Ktate of ecstasy. The laugudge was intelligible 
to the various auditors. 

9-11. In ttie eQumecatlott of tlie countries 
which follows, the writer proceeds from the 
northeast to the west iind south. For their geo- 
graphical position aee map and Gazetteer, p. 23. 
The pereoiis described Parthiana, Medaa, ete., are 
not the original heathen, who would not have 
been in Jerusalem, but either the Jews dispersed 
throughout those countries, or proselytes to the 
Jewish faith from the heathen nations (.er, lo).— 
Parthians. Parthia was hi the extreme East, 
between tbe Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The Parthian empire was founded by Areaces I 
about 256 b. c., ultimately included the proy- 
iucea of the earlier Persiaa kingdom, amd ex- 
tended westward until it met the Eoman power 
OQ the Euphrates. It was never conquered by 
Rome, and continued until the third century 
after Christ acting as a connterpoise and a check 
to Rome, and furnishhig a not intolerable refuge 
to sueh as had occasion to flee from the power 
of the Caesars. It is mentioned In the N. T. only 
here. For an elaborate account of this empb'c, 
its histoiy and its semi-civilization, see George 
RawUnson'a Sixth Great Orienlal Monaivhy. — 
Medes. Media lay west o* Parthia, Bouth of 
the Caspian Sea, east of Armenia, riorth of Per- 
sia. It was, historleaily, one of the Bve great 
oriental mouaichieB; io the seventh century he- 
fore Christ embraced an area of territory as large 
as Great Britain, Prance, Spain, and Portugal to- 
gether, bat lacked unity and therefore real 
strength; was acoBjwi-ies of kingdoms, each ruled 
by its own native prince ; was conquered by Cy- 
rus and merged in the Persian empire, It was 
subsequently overrun by Alexander the Great, 
and eventuidly passed over to and became a part 
of the Parthian monarchy, of which it was a 
province or dependency at this time. It is now 
incinded in the dominions of the Shah of Persia. 
— Elnmites- Itis dilBcult to define the hound- 
aries of Elam; in general terms it may be de- 
scribed aa southeast of Assyria, and south of 
Media. It was originally peopled by the de- 
scendants of Shem (gbd. 10 : si), and subsequently 
became a province of Babylon, in fnlflllment of 
prophetic denunciation (ibIiIi ss : a i Jn. 4« ; s4-s9 ^ e»ii. 
!! ; !4, 5S I Dm. s ; J, i). Its chief city, Susa, became 
the PerslMi metropolis. Captive Israelites were 
located in Elam (imiat u : ii), from whom were 
perhaps descended the Elamites of our test. — 
Dwellers m Heaopotamia. The or^;bial 



word Mesi:qi/itfmiia means between rivers ; it des- 
ignates a district lying between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, the land from which Abraham 
was called, and Balaam came (oen. a-.v); kciti-. tj 
Deni. !3 ; i). It Bccms uevcr to have been an Indi- 
vidual state, but to have belonged successively 
to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Greet, Syrian, Ro- 
man, and Parthian empires, — Judea. Some 
difficulty has been experienced from tbe inser- 
tion of Judea in this list, since the language or 
dialect of Judea would be that of the disciples. 
There appears, however, to have been a differ- 
ence in dialect i>etween the GalHeons and tbe 
Jndeans (Mut, ss ■. 13), and it may have been a 
cause of astonishment, if among the Galileans 
were those who spoke in tbe dialect and with the 
peculiar accent of the Judeans. If the Galile- 
ans, whose dialect was the subject of ridicule In 
Judea, spoke now a pure Hebrew, this would 
have been as notable a linguistic peculiarity as 
any. — Cappadocia. The moat easterly region 
of Asia Minor, south of tbe Black Sea, and im- 
mediately west of Armenia. It was at this time 
a provhice of Bome ; its inhabitants arc thought 
to have been of Syrian origin ; its dialect was 
probably a corrupt form of the Greek, but this is 
not ceitain.— Pontws. A district bordering oa 
and Immediately south of the Black Sea. It was 
at tills time a Roman province. Tbe inhabitants 
spoke a dialect, compounded of the Persian and 
the Greek. Its religion was also a composition 
of the Greek, Persian and Scythian. It apparent- 
ly contained many Jewish rcsidGntB (d>. is i !( 
I Pel 1 1 1). — Asia> Not, of course, tbe continent, 
nor even what is now known as Asia Minor, and 
which incindes Cappadocia and Pontus, but a 
small section of it, lying above the jEgean Sea, 
and having Ephesus for its capital. It was a 
province of Rome. Its boundaries cannot be de- 
fined with precision, since they were constantly 
undergoing change.— Phrygia. Tbe same geo- 
graphical indeflnitenass attaches to this term. It 
did not form a distinct province, hot was ineiut^- 
ed in Asia. Its inbabitants, however, were in 
origin and character distinct; they were an lado- 
Germanic race, who emigrated westward from 
Armenia. That tbia region contained many 
Jews is evident from ch, 14 : 1, 19. They were 
introduced there first by Antioehns tbe Great 
(jo.apiiu' Aot. Hi 8,4).— Pamphylia. A small Eo- 
man province lying between Pisidia and tbe Med- 
iterranean.— Egypt, The enumeration already 
given embraces tbe principal provinces of Asia 
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Minor. Egypt contained many Jews; two-flfths 
of the populatfon of Alexandria are said to have 
been JowB. — In the parts of Iiibya abont 
CyTene. The name Libya is applied by the 
Greek and Roman writers to the African conti- 
nent, generally excluding Egjpt. Language cor- 
responfllng to that need here 1b employed by 
Dion Casaius and JoaephnB to designate that por- 
Hon of Africa constituting the district of Cyre- 
Bitica, OD the southern coast of the Mediterranean 
and west of Egypt. There were many Jews set- 
tled In this district, the capital of which, Cyreno, 
wa£ a Greek dty (Mui !T T S! i Actie:9| M:f«: is:i). 
— Roman sojourners. That is, Eoman Jews, 
or proselytes fram the Roman to the Jewish faith, 
residing at Jerusalem, or eome thither tempora- 
rily on axicount of the feast,— Jews and prose- 
lytes- This characterizes the entire class de- 
scribed, who were not the heathen inhabitants of 
the districts mentioned, but either dispersed 
Jews, or heathens converted to the Jewish faith. 
— Cretes and Arabians. These are Intro- 
duced, affer the general description of the entire 
body in the prevlons clause, as though the writer 
had forgotten to enumerate them In their order, 
and added them as an aiterthought. Cretes are 
inhabitanta of the island of Crete In the Medlter- 
rancMi, south of the jEgeau aea. Arablana ate 
such BB were scattered throughout Arabia Fetrea, 
south of PalesUne.— In oar tongues. See on 
vers, i and 8.— The wondorfnl works of 
God. It can hardly he doubted that the theme 
of the disciples was the wondrousncsa of dlvme 
mercy shown in the life, the death, and the resur- 
rection of the Messiah. 

1^, 13. Thny were all amazed and in 
doubt. That is, as to the significance of this 
phenomenon.— Wiiatmeaneth this? Literally, 
What viSithia le? or, as we should say. What is 
going to come of this? — Others, mocking, saiA. 
Not othere of the God-fearing men already de- 
scribed, but others beside them. Among the 
crowd drawn together by the event, were some 
hostile crltlca, who I'eriled. Revivals of religion 
have ever since provoked criticism as captious, 
and esplanatioas as penrQe, as those offered here. 
—Sweet wine. Not nesi wine. The Pentecost 
was In June, the first vintage not until August. 
TSana grapes dried In the sun and soaked in old 
wine a tiueel wine was manufactured, which is 
said to have been especially intoslcating (Jahn's 
Archteelogy, g 89). Hence, "to be eweetened" 



was a Rabbinical equivalent for "to he drunk," 
and here, "They era fall of sweet wine" is 
equivalent to "They are very drunk." 8o says 
Ligbtfoot, who suggests that this explanation 
came from those who, "knowing no other lan- 
guage hut their own mother tongue, and not un- 
derstaading what the apostles said, while they 
were speaking In f orclpi languages, thought they 
said nothing but mere babble and gibberish." 



14. But Petor standing up with the 
eleven. With, not apart from, them; their 
spokesman, not their superior. They stood up 
with him to give sanction to bis address, espe- 
cially to his appeal to them as witnesses of 
Christ's resurrection {ver. B3).— Lifted up his 
voice. The implication is, that the speaking in 
other tongues bad been In the Chi'istian assem- 
bly, not to the multitude. Pet«r now raised bis 
voice and addressed the throng ; probably outfiide 
the house in which the disciples had orlginaDy 
assembled. — And preached to them. The 
original implies a solemn and weighty utterance. 
— Men, Judeans and all ye sojourners at 
Jerusalem. Not men (jf J»(!fca. The language 
here is like that of Anthony, "Friends, Komans, 
countrymen." Compare verses 39, 37, and cb, 
1 ; 16, where it Is not Fmtema! men, but Men, 
brethren. The Judeans aro those whose home 
is in Judea; the sojourners at Jerusalem are 
those who have come up as pilgrims to the feast. 
The whole address was made by Peter as a Jew 
to Jews, and appeals to their national faith. 

15. 16. For these are uot drunken as ye 
suppose. In the original not is emphatic, and the 
word rendered suppose {vicvla/iilaioi) Is literally 
to lake up, and Indicates here a uotlon su^ested 
by others, and caught up by the mind of the 
multitude. The sentence might be paraphrased, 
S is nol true, this idea that you have tai^i up. — 
Seeing it is bat the third hour or the day. 
Nine A. M., and the hour of morning prayer (ue 
SDti on cb. s : i), "Before which time, espee^y on 
the Sabbath and other feast days, the Jews were 
not wont so much as to taste anything of meat or 
drink."— <i?srft^oo(.) Moreover, itwaa irrational 
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IT Aod it ^lall I 
God, I will pour 
your sons and y 

sliall dream d'rea'in 



me Co pass in tiie Ta^ day 
r dttughtHB sball proplies 



S And I will 



to suppose tliat an aseembly would be ^yen 
up to dranltBiineBS at Boeavly an hourottieday, 
and that a. eolemu feast day. Observe the quiet- 
ness and meeliueBs with vrhlcb Peter repels, 
irlthout resehtmeot, the insult add derision of 
the hostile Jews, exemplifying his own subse- 
quent in8tnietion(iPBi. Si ™, ss; 4:19), — But this 
is that whicli was spoken by the prophet 
Joel; i. e., a tulflliment of that prophecy. The 
quotation ia from the SeptuagM or Greek ver- 
sion, with Tery slight and quite immaterial vari- 
ations. The passage quoted Is Joel 3 : 28-32, 
tvliicb formed a part of the scriptnral reading in 
the synngn^ues in the Pentecostal service, and 
Joel In this passage unmistattabl; points to the 
diEpensatiob of the Spirit and the second conning 
of Christ. Tischandorf, following the Sinailic 
mauuscript, omits verse 31 ; Alford retains it. 
It uni^uestionabiy is a part of the original pro- 
phecy, and Internal evidence indicates tliat it 
formed a part of Peter's quotation here. 

17, 18- In the last days. In the or^;lnal 
prophecy the language is iffleriiKira. The last 
days, or Sie iad time, is used in the N. T. to de- 
scribe the final dispensation, in which God speaks 
to the worid through his Son und by the be- 
stowal of his Spirit, in contrast with the previous 
dispensation in which he revoaled himself in 
fragmentary utterances through prophets, and 
was approached by priests. See especially Heb. 
1 : 1, S, and comp. 3 Thn. 3 ; 1 ; 1 Pet 1 : S, 30 ; 
3 Pet. 3 r S ; 1 John a ; 18 ; Jude IS. This period 
is called the "last days," or the "last time," not 
because when the apostles wrote the end was 
nigh at hand, but because it constitnted the last 
dispensation of divine mercy, and the eonsnm- 
matlon of the conHict between the kingdoms of 
light and of darkness, of truth aod error, of right- 
eousness and sin, of God and Satan. The length 
of this dlspeosatlon, and so the day and hour of 
the second coming of Christ, was not revealed to 
the apostles, nor known to the angels, nor even 
to Christ himself (Hark is : ss), who warned his fol- 
lowers to be constantly watching for It (m»ii, m : 45, 
94). Doubtless the early church fell' toto the 
en'or of believing that the period was shorter 
and the hour of Christ's final manifestation 
nearer than they were. Our liability is to fall 
into the reverse error, and to cease to watch be- 



cause we 


cease to expect it. Paul warns agahi 


the first 


irror (t Ths!.. u ; s-s), Peter against the se 


ond<!P. 


a ; s-s).-Saith Goa. This language 



Peter's, not Joel's ; compare, however, Joel 3 : 13, 
33. Itlst>ased on theaesumption that Joel spoke 
by inspiration of God.— I will poor out iVom 
my Spirit npou all flesh. Not gifls from 
my Spirit, but my Spirit itself. Indeed, this is 
the language of Ule original Hebrew in Joe). 
The metaphor is taken from the rain, in which 
the cloud ponrs Itself down npon the parched 
eai-th. Comp. Deut. 33 : 3 ; Ps. K : tj ; Hoa. 
6:3; Hos. 10 : 13. Observe the extent of the 
promise, up™ aS fiesh. Not the giving of the 
Spirit, but the outpouring upon the whole 
humau race, Is the chai'acterlstic of the dispensa- 
tion of the last days. See vers, i, 38, and notes. 
All fieih is not to be limited to all who seek. 
Under the N. T. the Spirit of God is poured out 
like the rahi and the sun on all, but may be grieved 
and driven away by unbelief and indiiterence 
{Ephes.4:ao: iTiiiiK.4ii9).— Your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy. Not, Shall fore- 
tell future events, which is not the radical mean- 
ing of the word prophesy (see Stanley's JeviUh 
Qivrch, Vol. I : Lecture XIX), nor merely, Bfi 
Calvhi, Shall possess a "rare and excellent gift ' 
of understanding," but, as Haekett, "Shall com- 
municate religious truth in general under a 
divine inspiration." ObseiTe, this is a divhie ap- 
pointment of women as religious teachers in the 
church ; in the gifts of the Spii'it, as In the gift 
of personal salvation, there is neither male nor 
female {ba. ! t w). It does not, however, indicate 
the method In mhich woman shall fulfill the func- 
tion of religious teaching, whether in the pulpit, 
on the platform, by the pen, or In the home cir- 
cle. That Is left to be determined, either by 
other teachings of God's word, or by the later 
guidance of the Spirit, the instincts of hunum- 
ity, and the circumstances of the individual. — 
Vonr yonng men shall see viiiiaus and 
yonr old men shall dream dreams. Vlsiona 
are mentioned io the apostolie times (Acu ■ : i[>, 11 ; . 

dreams, which are throughout the Bible treated 
as an Inferior form of divine revelation and gen- 
erally confined to those not possessing any other 
revelation of the divine will {«? Masi. <r -. is, nott). 
The vlshn diSers from the dream in that It in- 
volves a real appearance to the soul in a waking 
and conscious state. The language here implies 
that God will still employ visions and dreams; 
but it does not imply their use under eircuro- 
stances in which he never employed them in the 
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past, anS therefore 
ing thu far clearer 
And upon my man servants and apou mr 



Neither s 



)r age, u 



dition in Hfe shall eonatitute any bai' to this bless- 
ing. In laet, some of the greatest preichera have 
heen men of lowlj birth and eoDdition. 

19, 20. For reasons statod more fully in my 
notes on Matt. 24, eapeeiallj verses 39-31, 1 think 
it cleai- that this language deacribea not phoni 
ena attendant upon tbe destmction of Jen 
lem, but those which are to precede and aco 
pany the second coming of Christ. These will 
mark the end of the last days which were inau- 
gurated at Pentecoet, and In which we are living. 
Peter qnotes the entire prophetic description of 
this era, without knowing how long a time 
elapse before its eoqaummation. The language 
of the prophet here and of Chi'lst in Matthew 
should be compared. See also 1 Thess. i : 15-17 ; 
a Thesa. 1:7; 1 Cor. 15:63; Bev. 8 : 13-14.— 
Portents in the heavens above. The ori- 
ginal (zBe«;) signifies sotnethmg forehodhig ca- 
lamity.— And s^ns. Evidences of divine pres- 
ence and power. — Blood and Are. This may 
be t^iken BymboUcally to mean devastating wars, 
in which case the language here Is parallel to 
Matt. 34 : 7, or, as Alford, bloody and fiery ap- 
pearances of a enpematund chamcter. — Vaponr 
of smokSi That is, eolamns of smoke. — Great 
and notable day of the Lord. Tlschendorf 
omits, Alford retains, the term notable. It is, 
however, without queslion, In the original pro- 
phecy, and its position renders it emphatic. The 
term signifies not a horrible day, as the Vulgate 
hi Joel renders It, nor a notable, i. e., remarka- 
ble day, as our English version renders It, hut a 
day deariy manifest. I. e,, one the nature of which 
Is not and cannot he hid from any. It thus an- 
swers to Christ's deseripfJon in Matt 34 ; 37 ; 
see note there. Coming in mercy, he is hid 
from them that are lost (s Or. 4 1 s, j i amp. hui. is : 14, 
It) ; coming In judgment, he will be manifest to 



all (Re 



,«). 



31. Whosoever shall have called on the 
name of the liord shall be saved. The 

coll must precede the salvation, and is a condi- 
tion precedent to it. {Aorlst aubj. with ifv If 
equivalent to fut. porf. in Latin. Winer, 307. 
See ver, 39, note.) The promise here, which 
ends the quotation from Joel, Is applicable 
throughout the whole period of the "last days,'" 
from the descent of the Holy Spirit 



e second coming of Christ In Judgment, 
-aes 19 and £0 are regarded as descriptive of 
the destruction of Jerus^em, then this verse Is 
simply a promise to save the Inhabitants from 
that destruction ; and this appears to be Ben- 
in's Interpretation, which seems to me to 
belittle the whole passage, and impair the force 
meaning of Peter's entire address. He 
speaks, not to the Jews only, hut through them 
the whole world, not of national deliverance 
from earthly peril, but of soul salvation from sin 
and doom. To call o» (Sa aams tff the Lard is 
here equivalent to Return nnto the Lord in 
Isaiah 5S ; 7, or Look unto me in Isatah 45 : 33, 
and nearly the same as Bcpent and he baptized 
in the name of Jesus Christ iu vev. 38, though 
there baptism, as the sign of public confession 
of Christ, is added. "The gates of God's mercy 
are thrown open in Christ to all people : no bar- 
rier Is placed, no union with any external asso- 
ciation or succession is required : the promise is 
to individuals as indivldnals." — {Ayord.'j Nor 
is there required any rite or ceremony, or any 
theolt^cal knowledge or creed, as a condition 
qfsalvaiian, ; simply a calling on the name of the 
Lord, i. «., Jeans Christ (ler. a). See, for Illus- 
tration of this truth, Luke S3 : 43. 

23. Men, Israelites. Not Men of Isreel. 
Bee note on ver. 14. — Jesns the Nazarene* 
Not without significance does Peter here and 
elsewhere (cb. a : ■ ; i : in) accept and employ this 
opprobrious epithet, TTtm whom Israel desplaed 
God approved. — Hear these words. Consider 
the meaning of tills prophecy, which accordingly 
Peter proceeds to cspoand. — A man made 
manifest unto yon by God. The word ap- 
prove is here used in the sense of sanction.— 'By 
mighty works, and wonders, and signs. 
These words indicate the Scriptural definition of 
a miracle, which is a mightj/ viork, i. e., something 
evidently wrought by snperhnman power, a i«o»- 
der, i. «., something out of the oi'dlnary course of 
nature, tlins attracting attention and compelling 
investigation, and a sign, i. «., such a wonder 
and work as Is Irresistibly a sign of the dimne 
preaence and power. By these Christ's charac- 
ter and authority were attested to the people of 
Israel. Observe that In the lai^:nage of the 
N. T. there Is no sanction whatever for the com- 
mon hut false definition of a miracle as an event 
contrary to the laws of nature. — Which God 
did by him. ObseiTC the worts are attribnted 
by Peter, as by Christ (loim u t it), to the power 
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le Lord always before toy &ce i for he is on my rigiit 
and, tlial I siioald not be moTed : 

26 Tt)er«fore did my heart rejoice, and my toi^ue 
'QS elBd ; moreover tnso my flesh sbail rest in tiope ; 

27 BecauBe thou wiit not leave my soul In hetl| 
either wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 



of Israel's God. Jesus Christ is n 
by the apostles so as to detract love und alle- 
giance from the one God and Fathev of all. 

%:)• Ilim; by the determinate coansel 
and foreknowledge of God, being given 
forth, re, taking, and with iHwless handa 
nailing (to the cross), have slain. Not, T)e- 
livef ed. up by Judas ire occordaTux telih the will 
of God, but, Given up to hnniMiitj by the wSl cf 
Sod. The declaration Is parallel to John it : 16 ; 
GaL 4 : 4, 5. Being thus given over to the 
world, the world knew him not, but taMug him, 
nafled him to tlie erosa. God is represented as 
holding a counsel with himself respecting man's 
redemptlou, aa in Gen. I : 3G respectli^ his crea- 
tion ; and the adjective deUnrnsiaie (from iijlZm, 
to put liiaUi to) Implies that In this counsel the 
manner of the redemption, viE., by death, was 
also determined on. With this accords Christ's 
own declaration (liIb w : «), and It Is here aeserted 
to show that the cruclSxlon was not dne to the 
powevlesanesfl of Christ, but to the purpose of 
God. The phrase lavilesa handa recalls the cir- 
cumstances of the cmctftxlon, the original trlaj 
before the Sanhediim being conducted Id fla- 
grant violation of the Jewish rules of precedent 
(™ Vol. r, p. S18), the sentence of Pilate behig co- 
erced hy'a mob. Kailing emphasizes the bi'utal 
and cruel character of the deed ; and the whole 
is chafed upon Israel, not, as Olshansen, be- 
. cause "all maukiud were in fact guilty of the 
death of Jesus," In which case Peter must have 
said "we," itot "je," bat because, but for the 
popular outcry of Crucify him, Pilate would not 
have given sentence of death (jotn 19 -. t). 

%in Whom <iod hath raised up, having 
destroyed the pains of death. Not, Hav- 
ing reteaxed Itim from the bands ttf' death, for the 
word rendered pains (ul.If;) does not meaa bands, 
but smTOMFs ,- Lterally, travaSpaina; nor. Having 
released him from the pcdns of death, i. e., the 
physical pains, for, in fact, he bore them all to 
the end ; nor. Having loosed death's pains, as 
though " death itself in holding him had pangs 
and was sore bestead" (Chrysostom) ; but, as In 
1 Cor- 15 ; 5t-57, Having by Sim aad iw hU jierson 
destroyed the pain of death, viz., sin, not for hia 
only, but in and through hlcn for all the world. 
It was because Christ knew no sin, that death 
could not hold him, as It Is because the redeemed 
of the Lord are by bis atonement freed from sin. 



that death, the penalty of dn, cannot hold them 

(R™.Siia,!J],JohDlt.!5,!8). 

25-28. The quotation la from Psalm 16 : 8-11, 
and the original is sierbalim from the Septiii^int. 
The context there clearly Indicates that David 
spoke primarily of himself. Ver. 81 here clearly 
indicates that he foresaw, more or less clearly, In 
this ntterance, a prophecy of Christ's resurrec- 
tion. This double reference will surely give no 
trouble to those who believe that Christ was per- 
fect man, and that in his resurrection as In iiis 
life, he exemplifies In its perfection that expeil- 
ence which is Imperfectly esetuplifled in all hia 
saints, and this whether they preceded and be- 
lieved in a Me^iah to come, or follow and believe 
In a Messiah who has been revealed.— ^I am ac- 
customed to Nee tlie Iiord always before 
my l^ce. The verb is In the imperfect tense, 
implying a habit of life, and is Interpreted by 
Heb. 13 ;3, "Looking unf« Jesus"; and by 3 Cor. 
5 ; T, "We walk by faith."— For he is at my 
right hand that I should not be disturbed. 
That Is, mentally perturbed. The conscious 
presence of God gives peace to the godly (jobn 
ii;»3;H«t>.ii;in). Of this ciperleace of steadfast 
peace David himself affords a marvelous Illustra- 
tion In Fsalm 3, written during his flight from 
Absalom. See especially ver. 5.— Therefore 
did my heart rejoice aud my tongue give 
praise. The one expression refers to the in- 
ward esperienoe of joy, the other to its outward 
expreeelon In thank^vlng. — Moreover, also, 
my flesh shall tabernacle in hope that 
thou wilt not abandon my soul to Iladesi 
The original verb {^nioojrjjvoo.) means hterally, to 
pitch tent or encamp. Here, the meaning ap- 
pears to me to be, not, My flesh shall rest In tli§ 
grave in hope,because (A the future resurrection, 
for hope does not abide in the grave, and can 
hardly, even by poetic license, be represented as 
dwelling there ; bnt. My flesh, i. e., I, myself, in 
my earthly life and nature, shall sojourn here in 
this life, sustained throughout by the hope that 
thou wilt not abandon my sonl to the place of 
the dead. This, which was only a hope with the 
O. T. saints, and an uncertain one (:« Pi. si : lo-ii; 
iit : it), is u certainty of the Christian since 
Christ's resun'ection. Thus interpreted, this 
verse, as an utterance of Christian experience. 
Is parallel to Rom. S : 23, 34. Hdl Is not here the 
abode of the Lost, but the abode of the dead (ui J>js 
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made known to me the ways of life ; 

rethren, let me freely speak unto you 
David, tWt he isbot/d^dand bntled, 
e is with us unto this day. 
being!' a prophet, and knowing that 


of his loina, according 

of^Chrisi, mS? lis soul 
32 This' Jesua hath C 
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not yftvu).— Weither deliver over thy saint 
lo eKperience arinihilatian> Not, as in our 
Englislt verBion, Thy Holy One. The word so 
teadered is an BdJectlTe (uomej meaulhg My, 
but 1b never used in the N. T. to deslgoate JeBua 
Christ as the Holy One, Here the reference is 
prinmrily to David, and expreasea his hope us the 
future lite of all the aainte of God. Neither does 
the word rendered corruption (JioijiSogu) neces- 
Baiily imply patreseence ; rather, utter destruc- 
tioQ. Tho cxpreaslon Implies a hope, not so 
much of the presei-vation of the toflj from decay, 



aa of the life from estinetlon. See is equivalent 
to eijwrtCTiM, as in Luke 2 ; 38.— The ways of 
life. The ways of epirltnat life here that lead to 
eternal life heraafter. Spiritnal death and life 
both begin In time, and are carried out and eon- 
Bummated in eternity.— Th on wilt make me 
fnll of Joy with thy countenance. In the 
futnre life, as In the earthly experience of the 
Christian, the conscious preaence of God is the 
Inspiration of his joy (Piaim u ; is). This experi- 
ence of the ChriEtian, as David here outlines it. 
Is emphatically true of Christ, who dwelt contin- 




ually In God, and God in him (inim 14 m) , « hose 
joy was full U°ii°»:ii)i whose life, as well as 
tongue, proclaimed the piaise of the Father (John 
17^4); who endured hla oai'thly life and passion, 
despising the shame for the joy that was set be- 
fore him (hbIi. la ; s), knowing that death had no 
dominion over him (jaim m : it), and would not 
have oven over his body. 

39, 30. men, brethren, I may epeab with 
freedom to you of the patriarch David. 
He does not ask permission ; he asserts his right 
BO to do. " Withfreedim; without fear of being 
thought deficient in any jiiat respect to his mem- 
ory."— (IfiMjteff.) — His sepulchre is with ns 
unto this day. David was buried at Jerusa- 
lemand onMountZlonCiEioEs!:!!)] riA-iiie). Jo- 



sejjhus (sniiii. I : IB, a) gives an aecount of the tomb 
being opened and rifled auccessively by Hyrcanus 
and King Herod. According to Jerome, it was 
knovra as late as the fourth century. The sup- 
posed site on the eouthern brow of Mount Zion 
Is probably In the nclghborliood of the actual 
onc^And knowing that God had sworn. 
Psalm 16 is supposed to have been written on the 
delivery of this promlso by Nathan to David 
(s Sim. 1 . i!-i6). That of the fruit of his loins 
one should sit on his throne. This is the 
reading of Tischendorf. Alford and Lachmann, 
and Is undoubtedly the correct one. The words, 
otxorditig to the jfesft Ae would raise up Christ, 
were added as an explanation by soma copjiat. 
31> Ue,foreseeii^ this. David then recog- 
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igby therffihthandofGodeialt. I 
iveci of thoFalher the promise of 
utb sbtid forth tbia^B whicli ye now 



3. 45 

th himself. The LoBu' said unto my Lord, Sit 

"nS^l'make thv Iocs thy footstool. 

.hat' God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
TuciGed, boiii Lord>^ and Ciiri&t.^ 



Dized in tills psalm a prophetic import, tliongh 
he may not liava fally comprehended the mean- 
ing of what lie wrote.— Spake of the resur- 
rection of the Messiah } for his soul was 
not abandoned to Hades, neither did his 
llesh experience annihilation. Not, as in 
oar English voreion, Thai hi* sold was not l^, etc. 
Peter does not again quote David's prophecy, 
bat states, as a fact, that the Meaelah was not 
left Buliject to death, as an evidence that the 
prophecy of David, not perfectly fulfilled in his 
own experience, was fnlfllled now— in the experi- 
ence of Jesna the Nazaj'ene. Observe the differ- 
ence in language here and in Ter. 3J. David 
says, Thou wilt not suffer thy saini to experience 
anniMlation ; here Peter declares that even the 
flesh of Christ has not been destroyed. 

33, 33. Whereof. Or, Qf whom. 8ee3:15, 
note. — We all are tpituesses. All; primarily, 
the twelve apostles (.Ba v™. n, aaa), but also many, 
doubtless, ainong the multitude of the disciples 
(icsr. ic;e). — Receiving the promise of the 
Holy Spirit f^om the Father, he batb 
poured this oat which ye now see and 
hear. Not, th^e physicid signs— -the sound as 
of wind, and the tongues as of flre — bat Ihe lohole 
pheiMmeaoit, including both the phyeicfll and 
the spiritual. Observe that the Father gives the 
Son to the world (Jotn a : n), and gives the Spirit 
to and through Uie Son, so that all is \n and 
through and from the Father, that be may be all 
and inall(Roin.ii;Sii JCot.itiss). The climax of 
the address, which throughout refers all to the 
one only God, is also noteworthy, Jeaus Christ 
la accredited by God, by worits wrought among 
yon by Giod, being delivered over to you hy God, 
and finally raised up hy God, aud by God made 
both Lord and Christ (y«i. ss, ss, se). It seeins to 
me better to take the language here aa hi our 
English version, B^ ihe right hmiii iif Qod (aa Al- 
ford, Meyer, Calvin), rather than to the HgM hand 
a/6(itI(aaHackett,01shausen,Neander). Either 
rendition is, however, grammatically admissible. 

34, 35. For David is not asueiided unto 
the heavens. The Jews generally believed 
that the dead awaited In Hades the appointed 
time for their resurrection, and entered into their 
final state after this Intermediate slate, which 
was brought to an end by a general Judgment (job 
j;i7-is,i4:is,Joiiniii!4). To tMs belief Peterap- 
peals, and his language here certainly implies 
that he shared this popular conviction that the 



sidnts, at least the O. T. saints, did not enter at 
once upon death into the full fruition of their 
heavenly state.— But ho salth himself. Tu 
Psalm 110 : 1, which Is believed to have bean 
written on the same occasion aa Psalm IS.— The 
Lord saith unto my Lord. In the original 
Hebrew two flifCerent words are used, rendered 
in the Greek and the English by the same word. 
The sense would be better given by translating, 
JehoiKih eaid to rny Lord. As David had In his 
hfetime no earthly superior, the reference to the 
Messiah, as his sovereign, is tuunlstakabie. See 
Matt. S3 : 44, note.— The footstool of thy 
feet. See 3 Sam. 33 : 41. In this reference to 
Psalm 110, Peter fortifies his argument for the 
resurrection of Jeaus Christ, by Uie esphcit 
deohu'ation of David that the Messiah ahoold he 
raised up to sit on the right hand of God, shar- 
ing his domhiion with him. 

36. This verse is the consummation and climax 
of the whole discourse, viz.,(l) that by the roanr- 
rection God hath certified that he has made Jesas 
the Nazareno both Lord, i. e. sovereign or khig, 
primarily of the Jewish nation, secondarily of the 
whole earth, and Messiah, i. e. the Anointed One 
or priest, by whom there ia alone access to God 
(Vol. I : m, not, o. TiB N»m,. =( jMioi) ; and (3) that this 
their King aud Messiali, thus certified to by mir- 
acles while he lived, by bis resurrection, aud by 
his fnlfillment of prophecy, they had crucified. 

Fbteb's Pestecostal asHMON. — Thls sermon 
I believe to be a model of what the revival ser- 
mon should be ; not necessarily in its form, hut 
in its structure and spirit. In studyhig it, ob- 
aorvo that, (1) It does not appeal to the imagina- 
tion ; contains no word-painting, no sensuous 
images, no brilliant rhetoric ; it Is not senaatlon- 
al. (3.) It contains Lttle exhortation, and no ap- 
peal to the feelings ; it is not passional. (3.) It 
contains no metaphysical or abatruse teachii^. 
It embodies the essential doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, but no reiined specnlationa respecting them. 
It declares the work of the Spirit, but does not 
discuss how the Spirit works in the hearts o£ 
men ; declares the truth of the rosurrection, but 
does not discuss the nature of the resurrection ; 
declares the foreknowledge and decrees of God, 
but does not discuss their relations to the free- 
will of roan ; declares the Messlahship of Jeans, 
but does not discuss his nature, or the cause of 
his atoning saeriflce, or the philoaophy of the 
plan of salvation. It is doctrinSl, but neither 
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dogmatieal nor metaphyBieal, (4.) It is mainly a 
statement of facia, ChrisL'a character, lifo and 
miracles, bis death, his resurrection, his afceii- 
sioD. (5.) The whole argiunent rests on tbese 
considerations : (a) facts luiown to the heaxei's — 
the mirSides performed by Jesus, his crucifixion 
In disregard of law, the death and burial of 
DaTid, etc. ; ij>) facta testified to by the apostles 
fi'om their personal linowledge, Christ's resur- 
rection and aaceneion ; (c) the Scripture. (6. ) Its 
object and elTect is to produce a personal sense 
of Bin, and that the particular ain of rejecting the 
Messiah and Saviour of the nation and the world. 
Ch. 2 : 37-47. El'PECT OP OUTWUItlNG OF TUB 
SPirJT.-OM THE mdititdbb: iWE (ver. 43), ooNVic- 
iiOM or BIN (vet. 31|, coHTEEanra (ver, 41).-0n thb 

37. They were pricked in their heart. 

Conip. Heb. 4 r 13, It muBt be remembered that 
the cHcct produced was largely on the strangers 
and pilgrims (™t mi) be well as on those who 
had directly participated in the crucifixion. 
Observe that It is the story of the cross, not the 
preaching of the law, which produced eooTiction 
of sin ; the preaching of the law is not a neces- 
6817 preparation to the preaching of the cross. 
Comp. Zech. 13 ; 10. Observe, too, that they 
were not only priclied in their heart, but were 
also obedient to Peter's counseL "There must 
be added unto this prioldng to heart, readioeBs to 
obey. Cain and Judas were pricked in heart, 
but despair did keep them back from submitting 
themselves unto God " (om. t-.n-, Km. n ; 3). — ( Gal- 
Bin,)— To Peter and the rest of the apostles. 
The meeting now evidently brolie np Into frag- 
ments, pecsDTurf cotaiersaMon wtth itigtUrer) foUoio- 
ing the pulMc sermon. An inquiry meeting ts not 
truly a new method. — What shall we dot 
This question is not osa/^tly equivalent to the 
jailer's question. What mnst I do to be saved? (ct. 
IS : ao). Convtoced that the nation had put \\s 
Messiah to death, the people were overwhelmed 
with both sorrow and perplexity. They could 
not undo the deed; what could they do? 

38. Repent and be baptized each of you 
upon the name of Jesus ChriRt for the re- 
mission of sins. la getting Che exact mean- 
ing; of Peter's directions to these inipjirers, ob- 
serve, (1) Septstt (intatotia) is literally toperceive 
^encarde, and hence to c^wtge IRe mlad, includ- 



tog one's view of life and truth, and hence one's 
purpose. See Matt. S : 3, note. Here It In- 
cludes an entile change of opinion respecting 
Jesus Christ, from r^ardlng hhn as an impostor 
to reverenchig him as both Lord and Christ ; bnt 
it also includes all that change of interior life 
and purpose which le consequent thereon. The 
Roman Catholic translation, Do penance, mailing 
the direction merely the observance of certain 
legal rites, is equally inconsistent with the origi- 
nal Orecli and with the spirit of the entire pas- 
sage. {2.) Be baptized follows in order the direc- 
tion to repent. Baptism is not a regenerating 
ordinance, but a sign and symbol of repentance 
and a public confession of Christ. On the mean- 
ing of the word, see on Matthew, pp. 73 and iH8, 
(3.) Each if you shows that the repentance and 
baptism mast be a personal act. The multitude 
could not have been baptized under this direc- 
tion, as some of the converts under Xasler's 
preaching were baptized in India, by being 
Sprinlded all together as a multitude. (4.) Upunl/ie 
name of Jems Christ Is as Dr. Hackett, " Upon the 
name of Jesus Christ as the foundation of the 
baptism, !. e,, with an acknowledgment of him 
in that act, as being what his name imports, the 
sinner's only hope, his Redeemer, Justifier, Lord, 
final Judge." {S.) Fm- tie remlsskni y dm is 
not merely, as Dr. Hackett, "in order to the 
forgiveness of sins," but, J^>r HiBputting awoy nf ' 
rins, tbe entire cleansing of the heart fi'om actual 
sin, as well as the pardon of those that are past. 
See Matt. 6 : 13, note ; see also Tsaiah 1 r IS ; 
Matt. 1 : 21 ; 1 John 1 ; «. What the Gospel 
promises Is pai'don foi' the past and deliverance 
from the dominion of sin In the future (Km. b ! 14), 
on condition of repentance, i. e., a change of 
heart, lite, and purpose, and baptism, i. e., a 
public confession of Jesus Christ as both Jesus, 
i. e.. Saviour, and Christ, I. e., Lord or Master, 
the one involving trust to him for pardon, the 
other obedience to him for the future.— And ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
That Is, on the conditions already explained, 
they should receive that same gift of the in- 
dwelling and inspiring presence of the Spirit of 
God, the manifestation of which they beheld In 
the apostles and other disciples. Whoever thus 
repented and were baptized should also be in- 
spired. See on ver. 4. This Is still more em- 
phatically declared In the sneceeding verse. 

39. For the promise. What promise ? 
That on which Fetor has already expatiated, the 
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|i Then they that glajly n 



promise of thp Spint of Gnil {mst, it, ib cnmp i 4 
Ef btL I 1^) — Is uuto )ou and to your chil- 
dren. The oriemol (lii-ui) may mean eitlier 
descmdants, as In ch 13 83, Matt ST : 25, OT 
ehUdren, as In ch. 21 5, Matt. T 11 The 
promise li, howeyer, conditional on ropentance 
and b'<ptlam, and thertfote does not, by its 
tenni, include any except such ^ dTO capable 
of repentance. Tlie former meaning dntfnd 
anis, suits the contest better, for tliuB it inclades 
the lattei, cktlilii,», and makes the promise m 
elude the witole family of mankind — And to 
all that aie afar off". All Gentile nations 
The weni are Jews, the q/hi of Gentiles (i^tob 
IT i>; zcoh « isiEpiies.! II ii) Some have ques 
tioned this meaning here, because Fetei was tmb- 
aequeutly autpnaed at the call of the GentileB 
(ci.sp igiSGi n le 11 , (bi 9 in) , and others, not 
questioning the meaning, have do ibted the fact 
that PeteruUered it The difficulty is however 
purely imaginary. Not only the apostles I t 
also eveiy pious Jew, expected the conve siou of 
the CrenCHes in great numl^re ; vhat surprised 
Peter, and what he and the other early Je eh 
Christians were slow to believe was that tl 
were to be admitted to the Chur h of ri 
without first beconjlng Jews (du i \s 

many as the Lord our God shall hate 
called. Not shall call. The reference Is not to 
the calling by the Spirit of God, acting on f p 
Individual heart, but to the invitations of ti p 
O. T., which embrace both Jew and GentUe 

That this is the meaning is evident (1) fiom t 
tense of the verb, which is past, not f it 
(nearly equal to Latin future perfect b 
Winer, 307 ; ver. SI, note) ; (3) from the vo 1 
used {x'joniiaXtiifiai), which is never used In the, 
N. T. of the efiectufll calling of the individail 
by the kifiuenee of the Spirit of God ; the word 
rendered call'mg in Bom. 11 ; 29 1 Ephes. 4.4, 
3TIro,l:9; 3Pet.l:10lBadiflerentone('*ijoic); 
(8) from the, contest ; the ordinary interpreta- 
tion makes Peter declare that the promise of the 
Holy Spirit is to all those who actually rec 
and accept its influence, which not only limits 
the promise, but makes It unmeaning. 

40. And with many other words. This 
language implies that only the subBtance of the 
personal direction of the apostle to the inquirers 
is here given. — Did he testify and exhort. 
Testify as a witness to the truth of the promise 
of God, and e>Jiorl as an tunbafsador from God 



(s Cui. 1 : !o), to its immediate acceptance. Gospel 
preaching Is a testimony and an luTitation. — 
Be ye saved. Not, Sane yourselves. The ori- 
ginal (noiaijct) is in the p^slve tense. Our Eng- 
lish version neither agrees with the orighial here, 
nor with the current teachii^ of Scripture else- 
where 4e»L 13 ; I: I Pan. t ; 18 : Rnn, S t ^ ; Eptn. i : 3, S, 

9 Tim, I ! e I TH. s : e). — Prom this crooked gen- 
eration. The meuilDg ie, both from the eiiU 
influence <!f and also from the eondemnatioa pro- 
noimeed against the Jewish nation. For signifi- 
cance of the epithet Brooked (axuXi'it), here ren- 
dered untomar^ see Deut. 33 : 5 ; PhQ. 3 : 15 ; 
1 Pet. 3 : 18, in the latter passage renderedJroiMrd. 
41. Tber therefore that received his 
word. Accepted it as true; they testified to 
tl ei icceptoQce by complyiD" mmediately with 




the ertemnl and visible c ndition baptism 
Gladly Is wanting In the best manuhcnpts, and Is 
omitted by Tieehendotf and Alford.— Were bap- 
tized. Immediately, though not necessarily on 
the same day. The 3000 accepted the truth at 
once, but time may have been taken, necessary 
for the lite of baptism. How it was performed 
Is not indicated In the narrative. Wo certainly 
caimot safely say that there was not time to bap- 
tize all by immersion, for what time was taken 
for the baptism we are not told ; nor that there 
eould have been no opportunity for immersion, 
tor there wore abundant pools of wafer in and 
about Jerusalem, In some of which bathing was 
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certainly allowed (jrim i ; 4 ; s ; i), and whether they 
Gould have beoa made available bj the disciples 
for this purpoae we hare no meaiiB of knowmg 
The implleatioQ of the narrative is certsunlj that 
only those persons were at this time baptized 
who were old enough to accept, unileralanding 
■ ly, the word.— There were added abont 
3000 souls. Unto them la sn addition bj the 
translatoi's. The language here Is absolute, aa 
though these souts first found their ti-m. lila 
when they found it in Jesus Christ. Comp. ch 
5 : 14; 11 : 34, Observe (1) that these converts 
were received into the church at once, on their 
profession of repentance and their consent to ro 
cclve baptism, without waiting for Instruction in 
Christian doctrine, ot which thej mnst have 
been almost wholly ignorant ; (3) that they were 
received on the basis of porsonal repentance and 
acceptance of the word, aa converts to the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. This Is hnplied, not only 
by the course of the narrative, bat by the phrase- 
ology of ver. 47, The Lord added snch as njere 
being aaixd ; (3) it la not Impossible that the apos- 
tles may have received some who were not sav- 
ingly converted, for they were not InfaUlble In 
their spL'ltual jndgmentB of men (cbup. s ■■ is, i3-2a). 
The language of ver. 47 Implies tliat they were 
added to the church only as true disciples, and 
on the ground of their personal salvation, but not 
that no mistakes were made. It ia vei? proba- 
ble that some of these new converts brought into 
the pdmltive church the seeds ot that Judajzing 
doctrine which regarded Christianity aa only a 
phase of Judaism, and required circDmcision of 
all Christian converts, and which afterward 
proved so hostile to the purity and the power ot 
the early church ; (4) it la, however, clear from 
the nest verse that the majority of these con- 
verts were humble and docile recipients of the 
new faith, aa taught by the apostles, and wore 
steadfast in It. 

NoTK ON THE OUTPOnBIHO OS TSB HOLT SpIEIT 
AT THE Pehtboost. (1.) Thefacl. The physical 
phenomena which accompanied the gUt of the 
Holy Qhost, the sound as of wind and the tongues 
as of file, are testified to by only one witness ; 
whether he was an eye-witness or not we do not 
linow; his description of the phenomena Is so 
brief that their nature is a matter of uncertainty, 
and it afEords a theme for curious rather th^n 
profitable inquiry. Bnt the gift of tongues Is so 
distinctly described in 1 Cor., ch. 14, the Pauline 
authorship of which la undoubted, that the ex- 
istence of such a phenomenon in the early church 
cannot be qnestioned, though its nature is not 
and cannot be clearly known. The great fact, 
however, is that the Spirit of God, whose influ- 
ence had hitherto been chiefly manifested in and 
through special individuals, appointed to be the 
inspired leaders of Israel, was.DOW for the first 
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time bestowed upon all men, on the simple con- 
ditions of repentance and baptism in the name 
of Jesua Christ. This fact la abundantly eon- 
flrmed by the following considerations ; (a.) It 
fulflUs the promises of the O. T. prophets (,«, 

>ec ') ddU nod reft.) and of JeSUS Christ (Jiitnl4 ; le-^) 

IE je iaL]3,ei<^). (I>.) It is repeatedly tcstlfled to 
by Luke in the Book of Acts (cii. i : ai g e r 3 1 3 ; is i 
10 4ii 11 ; 16,011;.), and Is One of the central truths 
dwelt upon by the apostles in their letters to the 
early churehes (uo -Er. 4, nou). (c.) It Is demon- 
strated in the remarkable change wrought In the 
apostles, especially In Peter. Contrast the story 
of his denial of Christ (Matt m : it-n) with his 
courage and willing suffering after the descent 
of the nolj Spirit (A.i,4jia,i9i0iS»,4i,oi..). (d.) 
It is paralleled by a continuous series of revivals, 
extending fi'om the day of Pentecost to the pres- 
ent time, the spiritual phenomei^ of which, In the 
new and devout life of awakened souls, are as truly 
remarkable as those of Pentecost. (3.) The cim- 
dllioai qf tlte gift. The disdples were expecting 
the ^ft of the Holy Ghost. They believed the 
promise of their Lord, and waited in faith for its 
fulfillment. They were united iu zealous hope 
and in prayer. There is no hint at this time of 
the jealousies and strifes which at other times 

divided them (Man. W-.a-, Marl O ; W, M ; Lii1bS1I;m). 

They obeyed unquestioning the command of 
Chrtet (ct. 1 : 4), and again abandoning their 
flshing, which they had resumed after Christ's 
death (jsba SI : s), continued to assemble for ten 
days In the upper chamber at Jerusalem, with- 
out any indication of the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise made by their departed Lord. They were 
united in patient, persevei'Ing prayer for the 
blessing. For illustration of these conditions see 
ch, 1 : 4, 8, 13-14 ; 3 ! 1 ; comp. John 14 ; Sl-^. 
(8.) T/i£ resiUlu qf the gift. On Peter and the 
apostles, a power of utterance accompanied with 
the deraoustratlon of the Spirit (icoi. ! . * ; i tism. 
1 : e) ; on the people, the conversion of souls in 
multitudes ; on the diurch, steadfastness, mutual 
sympathy and charity, joy, devontnesa of spirit 
(.obh4!-47i G[J, i-!s,ss). (4.) The apostolic meth- 
ods: First, a prayer meeting, attended by those 
only who believed In and hoped for the fnlflll- 
ment of Christ's promise ; next, a sermon, pre- 
senting to the multitude simply, but with direct 
personal appeal, a crucified, risen, and ascended 
Saviour (i cw. s ; s) ; then a meeting for personal 
converse with inqniiera, then the immediate 
baptism and reception into the church of all who 
profosaed repentance and were willil^ to make 
public confession of their new fcdth by baptism ; 
finally, definite religious instruction in the truths 
of Christianity to such as accepted Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour and Lord. Thesofacta, 
of the gift, the conditions on which it was ob- 
tained, the results on the community and the 
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ill that believed were together, 
old tlieir possession? and good 



church, snd the apostolic methods of co-working 
with the Spirit of God, are recorded aa an oxam- 
plfl and ln9trucl;ion to the universal church of 
Ghi-isL 

43. Tha following verses, to the end of the 
cha[)tev, describe in general terms the condition 
of the chnrch in this flrat phase of ita existence. 
The duration covered is not hidlcated, but could 
not have been very long, for persecution soon 
ensued, which scattered the diaclpies and put on 
end to the temporaiy commuaitj of goods, and to 
"favor with all people,"— They, i b., the new 
convert.', couliuued steadfastly. Thoimew 
life was not a mere transient excitement, but a 
steadfast purpose, the strength of which was 
demoaitrated by thetr peraeveranea.— In the 
apos lies' teaching; i. e., in the acceptance and 
maintenance of their teaching ; they were docile 
scholars in thenewf^th.— And. in fellowship. 
The orlghial(:tu,iopi(u) signifies literally a shar- 
ing in common. Here it probably Implies both 
fellowship in spiritual things, a participation 
with eSiCh other in Christian sympathy and ex- 
perience, and also practical ciiarity— the sharing 
of goods with the poor Indicated by ver. 45.— 
And in hreakitig of bread. There Is some 
doub : as to the meaniug of this phrase. I think 
it tolerably clear that an obsei'vance of the 
Lord's Supper is indicated, because (1> in ver. 48 
the brealitng qf bread appears to he dlatingnlslied 
from an ordinary meal ; (2) the lan^aga accords 
olosely with that employed In the description of 
the institution of the Lord's Supper (hmi. n-.is; 

. and with that elsewhere employed to describe 
what was probably the Lord's Supper (ach m : i, ii i 
1 Cot. 10 MS.).— And iu prayers. Piubablj here 
social gatherings fof prayer, not merely individ- 
ual prayers, are intended. 

43-45. A.nd feaicame upon every sonl. 
Fear in the sense of commingled awe and revei'- 
ence ; a fear not inconsistent with joy (™. «), — 
And many Avonders and si^ns weie done 
by the apostles. This general description In- 
cludes the rairaoles described more In detail In 
subsequent chapters (ch.3 i i-s^ 1 1 1!,ib,ii). — All 
that believed were tt^^ther. Not literally 
■were !u one place. So ordinary room, obtainable 
in Jerusalem, would have contained the 8,000. 
But they constituted a social community by 
themselves, separated from the rest of the peo- 
ple, not by local and physical barriers, but by 
their own mutual sympathies. — And had alt 



things in common ; and sold their posses- 
sions and goods. The term possessionn (nnjuu) 
signifies property acquired, the term goods {virn^- 
iif) simply that which belongs to one. Their 
property, whether acquh'ed or Inherited, was 
held subject to the claims of Christian diarity. 
I see no adequate ground for AlfoM's Oistinc- 
tion, who hiterprets possasaioiis as landed prop- 
erty, £nid goods as moveables. But lauds ani^ 
houses, SB well as moveable goods, were sold 
(cb. 4 ; 84). — And parted them to all. Not 
to ail tne/t, but to oif in the church.— As every 
man had need. This surrender of property 
was not Instantaneous or absolute ; it was onl;. 
as need appeared In the church that such sale and 
distribution took place. 

Of Communiem is the Eablt Cbuech. — In 
respect to the cOmmnnism described in the early 
church here and In chaps. 4 : S2-31 ; 5 : 1-4, Che 
following feicts shoold be noted by the student: 
(1.) The disciples did not sell to give (o a hierar- 
chy, but to the poor, and as the poor had need. 
They employed the apostles only as almoners of 
their bounty, md the apostles early declined this 
ofSce, and Che disciples appointed others for the 
purpose {ch. s ; is). There is, therefore. In tills 
primitive example no precedent for the Eomish 
endeavor to secure fi'om its adherents the gift of 
their property to the chui'cb, as an ecclesiastical 
organization, (3.) The sale and gift were purely 
voluntary. No disciple was required, as a con- 
dition of Joining the church, to surrender his 
property to the community ; even after sale, b& 
was free to give little or mnch as he chose (di. 
E ; 4). There Is, therefore. In Che apostolic exam- 
ple no warrant for the modem American social' 
istic communities, in which every member is re- 
juired to surrender, not only his property, but 
his earnings, to the common stock. For brief 
account of these communities, see Lyman Ab- 
bott's DietitmaiT/ qfSd^ioiis Sltundedge, sit. Sor 
cialism. (3. ).The community was bound together 
by sympathies, not by rules and regulations ; it 
did not at any time prevent the disciples from 
continuing to live separately In Individual house- 
holds and In their own houses (vo-.tcr t^. i!;i!). 
It did not, therefore, disrupt or weaken the tapi- 
Ily. <4,) It was confined to Jerusalem and to 
the early period of the Christian church, at,-a 
time when It was largely composed of pilgrims 
temporarily sojoumli^ at Jerusalem, and de- 
pendent, according to the custom then, and even 
now to some extent prevailing iu the East, on 
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the hospitality of the residents there. The Chiie- 
tian enthusiDsm simply enlarged this hospitality, 
providing for the poorer pilgrimB out of the 
abundance of the richer dladplea. " No trace of 
tts existence is discoYerable anywhere olae ; on 
the contrary, Paul Bpealte eonstantly of the rich 
ana poor. See 1 Tim. « : 17 ; Gal. 3 : 10 ; 3 Cor. 
8: 13,15; 9 : 6, 7; 1 Cor. IS: 3; also, James 
8 : 1-5; i : lS."—iA(fanI.) (5.) Its origin may 
probably be loolted fur in the organization of the 
•pofitolle baDd, which, during Christ's earthly 
life, lived in voluntary poverty, and had a com- 
mon treasury (tiau. le r ii I LiAeS; 11 i JohnlSiS! 13^ 13). 
HaturaUy, the first converts attempted to adopt 
the same principle, until e](pi:ricnce demonstrated 
that the community of goods, applicable to the 
small aud Itinerant apostolate, was inapplicable 
to the large and increasing Christian brother 
bood, (U.) For, tho attempt to organize the 
Christian church on this baaia and to have all 
things in common, failed and was soon aban- 
doned. It led to disputes (ch. b -, i), was never 
ertendod beyood Jerusalem, nor even perma- 
nently niaintiuned there (ue nfenuxa ibovn), and its 
temporary adoption there perhaps accounts for 
the poverty of that chnrch (ch. u ; si, so ! m : n ; em. 

II ; IS, St : I Cx. IS : 1-3 ) nilli ! Cm., cb. S, l)- ('''•) There iS 

not in the N, T. any warrant for the belief that 
such communism as was practised temporarily In 
tho church at Jerusalem, was directed by God, 
or is recorded as an example for us. It is not 
to have been counselled by the apostles ; their 
writings nowhere commend it ; and while the in- 
Bpired teachings of tho N. T. writers are author- 
itative, there la no warrant hi Scripture for the 
doctrine that the example of the early church is 
an atil/tartly for later aggs. Christ Is our 
example. (8.) The principle underlying Christian 
GOmmnnism, viz., that all possessing goods and 
Industries are to be consecrated to God in the 
service of humanity, is a fundamental Christian 
principle (itiitt. 35: 14-90; Liht 13 : s-e), hutncithe 
peilence not Scripture hidicates that selling all 
and dividing to the poor, is the tnetbod best cal- 
culated to serve humanity. Or even the poor. 

46, 4f . And they, persevering dally with 
one accordi On the meaning of the word 
(Auii^i'jia-hr), rendered one accord, see ch. 1 : 14 
and note.— Id the Temple. Thither they went 
np to pray (cb. s ; i), and to teach, the latter In 
Solomon's porch (oh. 3: ii) 6; ai). On the struc- 
ture of tbe Temple and its adaptation to the 
purposes of religions teaching, see John 2 ; 13-17, 
noties.— And breaking bread rrom honse to 



boose. Or, in the Aoiwe, i, e., in private. The 
original is capable of either ioterpretation. The 
lential fact is, that while they continued at this 
le in the observance of the Jewish forms of 
worship, they added gatherings for Christian 
worship in private houses. By " breaking hread," 
the observance of the Loiii's Supper is probably 
intended. See vur, 43, note, — They did eat their 
meat with gladness. A very simple meal may 
be joyous. — And singleoeBS of heart. Their 
simplicity, in contrast with the pride and rivalries 
of the Pharisaic feasts (luIu 14 : i ; msu. is ; e), and 
the self-indulgent luxury of the later feasts of 
the Christian church (i Cm. ii t m, si), was in part the 
secret of their joy, "Singleness of heart accom- 
panied the gladness ; and in point of fact, want- 
ing that companion, the gladness itself would 
soon disappear." — {Arttot.] The hint ia practi- 
cally valuable in these days when irrational lux- 
ury and pride and rlvalrf destroy the true glad- 
ness of social life.— PraisiDg God and hav- 
ing favor with all the people* The;iei>^are 
here in contrast with (he Jewish eeclesiastlca. 
See chap. 4 : 1-4, As yet, however, xiersecatioE 
had not arisen ; the beauty of holiness was per- 
ceived and admired by the people ; Its severe re- 
quiremeats and condemnation of popular sins 
was not at first felt. The spark was allowed to 
grow into a flame before the Mast of persecu- 
tion ; then tbe storm did but increase and extend 
theflame[oii.S'4).— And the Lord added. Not, 
(0 the eli-urcli, which words are wanting in tbe best 
MSS.; but, to Aij»se{f {ct.i: Hill. !4).— Such aa 
were being saved. Sol ea^aa had been saved, 
wMch would reqnire the past tense, nor such as 
eerlaMy nxndd be saeed, wiilch would require the 
tatare, but such OS vxre in Ihe way ijfsalsati</ii, Itis . 
not necessarily implied that all were saved, some 
self-doceived and apostates miftht be among them ; 
but it is implied that only those were accepted in 
the church who themselves professed to accept 
salvation through Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
Conversion was a condition of ctiurch member- 
ship. Observe that they did not add themselves, 
and wore not added by the church or the apos- 
tles, but by the Lord (i Cor. a : fr-'j). While this brief 
description (vcn. i\-\i) of the first experience of 
the primitive chnrch affords but little light on 
the methods of church organization, it iodicates 
very clearly the elements of spiritual life which 
gave the early church its power. It received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, labored directly for 
the conversion of souls, received conveits on 
their profession of repentance and faith in Clu'lst, 
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who entered the church as learners, whose es- 
periencB wsa characterized by rantaal eympathj, 
generous charity, social life, great jojousnoBS, 
and whose eeryices were simijle, Intonnal, qou- 
ritualiatic, and genuinely devout, beiug held fn 
private houees, and consisting of social meals, ac- 
Gompaoied by the memorial supper of the Lord, 
of instruction afforded by the apostles, of pray- 
er, of singing, and of mutual fellowship in Cbris- 
tiati experience. 

Ch. 3 : 1-11. THE FIEST flPOSTOIJC »IRACLB.-TnB 

TitUB OF A LOOH ZLLnSTHATBD.— Two PHASES OP 



Date A. D, 80. Nothing hidicates thn exact 
time. It roust have been soon after the day of 
Pentecost, but probably not on that day. It is 
the first rnJracle definitely described 0.8 performed 
by an apostle, though that they had wrought 
miracles dui'Ing Christ's life is Implied by Matt. 
10 : 8. Comp, Luke 10 : 17. On one occasion 
they attempted and failed (tirt b i ib), but for 
their failure were rebuiied by Christ, who attrib- 
oted it to their Bpiritual deficiency (Mark 8 1 is, S8, st). 
The miracle here is recorded for the sake of re- 
sults to which it leaaa— the address to the peo- 
ple fonnded on it (xn. iise), the arrest of the 
apostles, and their first trial before the Sanhe- 
drim (ci. i : i-ss), and the effect in strengthening 
the faith and courage of the early church {4isa-3i). 

1-3. Peter and John went up together. 
The personal friendship of these two disciples is 
illustrated by many Incidents (Lute e : i-ii -, jnbn is : at, 
H; i9;i6,iE(!i;7).— At the hoiir of prayer, (he 
ninth hour. That is, 3 p. u. There were two 
fixed hours for saeriSce and prayer — the mom- 
hig hour 9 A. M., and the evening hour 3 p. m. 
(Eiod. !9 i 41). These, with one at noon, were ob- 
served as hours of prayers by the devout Jews, 
even when absent from Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple (pi.u: ii; Din, ei lo). Similar hours of prayer 
are established by ecclesiastical laws among the 
Mohammedans and the Soman Catholic priest- 
hood. The later Jews were exacting in the ob- 
servance of these occasions of prayer, continuing 
them scrupulously during Pompey's siege of 
Jerusalem (jouphm' Aai. 14 ; 4, s). The apostles went 
up, not to teach (OaMn), d 
eipedleney {Chryaostmn), no 



Christ's perfect sacrifice by observing the typicid 
sacrifice of the Temple {Sackelt), but because 
they were still Jews as well as Christians, and 
had not yet learned the full meaning of Christ's 
declaration that he had fulfilled the law, and that 
time and pbiCe arc nnimpoiiant in worshifi (hiu. 
s : n; John 4 : ti-2i). The maintenance of special 
hours of prayer, borrowed from the Jews, waa 
continued in the Christian church and increased 
to seven daHj occasions ; these are stilt observed, 
in theory, if not in practice, by the Romish clergy. 
The literal obaervance of the entire prescribed 
service would occopy nearly the entire twenty- 
four hours.— Iiame froui his mother's womb. 
And he was now over forty years of age (ci. 4 ; n). 
The nature of the lameness, a congenital weak- 
ness of the feet and ankles, is indicated by ver. T. 
— Was being carried' That is, as Peter and 
John entered the Temple, the cripple was being 
carried by friends to hia accustomed place.^At 
the gate of the Temple which is called 
Beautiful. What gate is here indicated ia.not 
known. Some have identified it viith the famous 
one which gave admission from the outer court 
of the Gentiles into the court of the women. 
But from the fact, that after the healing, the peo- 
ple ran t^^ether to them in Solomon's porch (.sr, n), 
which waa without the Temple proper, it appeara 
more likely that one of the exterior gates, lead- 
ing from the city without to the conrta within, is 
Intended. There were two gates on the south 
side of the conrt of the GentileB leading from 
Jerusalem into the Stoa Basilica or Solomon's. 
Porch.— To ask an alms. The giving of alms 
was a sacred duty insisted on atrennously in the 
law, and in connection with the religious offer- 
ings at the Temple (Deni, h : sa, si ; ji : i, n i m i n, is), 
4, 5, Said, Look on us. Not because ha 
"wished to see his countenance, in order to Jndga 
whether he was deserving of klndneas " {Meyer), 
but aimply to fix his attention, and awalicn, even 
though vaguely, that spirit of the expectation 
and the obedience of faitli, without which the 
care could not have been wrought. Comp. with 
this look of the lame man that of the poisoned 
Israelite, in Numh, 31 ; 8 ; both illustrate Isaiah 
45 ; 33. Quariea interprets the two looks of 
Peter and the lame man; "When thou seest 
misery in thy brother's fa4!e, let him see mercy 
hi thine eye."— Expecting to receive some- 
; thing. This expectation is generally a condi- 
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■ 5 And he gve heed unto Uiem. expectiiyf to leoeive 

6 -rheaPetet said, Silver and gold have I none : but 
such as I have give I Uiee: If tiia name of Jesus 
■Clirist of Nazareih, rise up and walk. 

7 And be took bin) by the rigbt hand, and lilted ii'in 

strength. 



nd all the people BaV htm walkiflg; ai 
ind they knevf Ihat it was he wlilch si 



is called Solomon 



■, 8), but tie gift exceedE 



tlon of reeeivii 
the axpectatic 
Eiirre the illiietration of two phases of faith ; in 
the apoBfJe, a clear knowledge of the benefit to 
'be confen'ed, and of the divine power-of him by 
■whom it would be conferred ; to the lame man, 
ituly a confidence in the chavit; of the two nn- 
hnown, and a vague hope of something, he knew 
not what. But thete was faith in both, in each 
accofding to the measure of knowledge, 

fl. Silver and gold is not to me. Not, I 
have none with ate now, nor / ham none to give to 
thee, nor, litei'ally, I have none, for though Peter 
had left all to follow Cluist (m.u. is ; sj), he was 
not a mendicant ; bat, SUiier ami goldia not forme 
"tagioe, i. e., it Is not m; means for dohig good. 
He speaks uot for liimseU only, but also for John. 
—Bat what I have, that give I to thee. 
In a sense every dlaciple can say this. The 
moneylesa can show mercy; the poorest can yet 
■^ve to the poor sympathy and consideration 
(k. « : T: Frav. s» i 7>.— In the name of Jesus 
Christ the Nazarene. Speaking for him and 
by his authority. Contrast the miracles of Christ 
pei'formed never in the naroe of another, but 
with an " I say unto thee " (Loko 5 = !i j j ; 14 ; o ; si, bc). 
Why does he add ihs Naaare-nef He adopts joy- 
(ully the appellation given in derision (Man. s : aa ; 
John 1 : u), that he may share the obloquy of his 
Master and honor even his dishonored title. 

7, 8. And he look him bv the right hand 
and lifted hiui np. Not so much to strengthen 
his limbs as his faitl),— And immediately his 
feet and anklc-boneg received, strength. 
Luke, who is a physician, intimates the nature 
of the disease, as well as the suddenness and rad- 
Icalness of the cure,— He leaping op, stood, 
■and walked. He leaped or sprang up from 
his sitting postttre, stood for a moment to real- 
ize his new power, then walked, another evidence 
of the miracle, for walkhig tsan acquired art, and 
he had never learned.— And entered 'with 
them into the Temple, walking, and leap-> 
ing, and praising God. This bet, coupled 
with ver. 11, which Indicates what part of the Tem- 
ple they en tered together, implies that the Beauti- 
ful gate was one exterior to the whole stmcture. 
Hia walking and leaping was in the exuberance 
W Lis new-found powers ; his praising God either 



indicates that ho possessed a truly devout spirit, 
"36, merely the habit of the orientals, who, 
much more than the Anglo-Saxon, attilbute aU 
remarkable events to Ood. 

II. All the people. The miracle was 
publicly performed, and publicly recognized and 
appreciated, " They who have seen our Infirm- 
ities should attest our change." — And they 
recognized. Literally, Kneio peifeetly (imytms 
xia). He was a well-kuown mendicant. There 
was no opportunity to question his Identity, as 
In the case of the blind beggar {Jobn e j s).— And 
they were filled with wonder. In feeling; 
surprise intermingled with awe,- And amaze- 
ment. In the understanding. They were dazed 
by the event,— At that which had happened 
nuto himi They saw him leaping and walking, 
knew him to be the lame man, but knew not the 
circumstance of his cure, and were amazed and 
awe-struck, wondering what had occurred. — 
And as he held Peter and John. This read- 
ing is better than that of the Received Test, 
though the meaning Is the same. He held them, 
not for support, because he was ignorant how to 
walk, nor tor fear, lest the cure was not perma- 
nent and he should sufler relapse If he lost them, 
hut from joy and gratitude.- In the porch 
that is called Solomon's. This porch, COO 
feet in length and 76 in width, overhung the 
south wall of Jerusalem ; it was open toward 
the Temple, bat closed by a wall toward the 
country. For Illustration, sec Vol. I, p. 257 ; 
for description, John 3 r 13-17, notes. 
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9 ADDEEgS TO THK PEOI'LE. 



There are two radically different interpreta- 
tions of this address. One regards Peter as 
speaking throughout of the present dispensation. 
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why loot ye bo eariieBUy on us^ as Hiough by our own 






'' 13 The God- o( Abraham, ai.d of Isaac, and of U- 
cob, Ehe God of OMr tatbora,' hath glorified ' his Son Je- 




nused' from the deadj whereof we' are witnesses. 



l-t; Ei.ta. 



According to this view, "times of refreshing" 
(jar, 19) are se^isons of apiritDal refreshment com- 
ing to tlie indlviclual bouI; tlie promise "he 
shall send Jaaus" (vw.m) is fulfilled In Chriet'a 
spivitual presenCB to the hearta of his people, or 
in bia preeenee In the world, in Ms church, and 
his Gospel ; " nntQ the ttmae ot reetitution of all 
things" (■er.si)is equivalent to "until the resti- 
tution or restoration which the Gospel is bring- 
ing about has been aeconiplisliad. " The other 
interp>^'^t''^Q ■'egarda Peter in this addresa aa a 
prophet, and as referring to the second coming 
ot the Lord, In glory and power, to establiah hla 
kingdom upon the earth. The atudent will liiid 
the former view In Barnea's notes, the latter to 
AKoi'd. For reasons stated to the notaa, I be- 
lieve that neither interpretation is wholly true ; 
but that in part of hla address Peter refers to the 
present dlspeuaation, and in part to the future 
coming of Christ. There isaconti'ast between 
this and Peter's fonner speech (cb. 2 ; H-ao), 
There he appealed to the conaclence of the peo- 
ple, and to the cruelflxion of thelt King, which la 
past; to the present address he appeals rather to 
the hopea of the people, and to the coronation of 
their Itlng, which is to the future. That ad- 
dress, however, 13 completed ; this one is ab- 
ruptly broken oH by the ari'est of the speaker 



(ci. 



■>)■ 



IS, And Peter seeing (the concourae of the 
people described in the previous verse), answer.- 
ed unto the people. To their looks of inquiry 
and amazement. The word ansmered does notimply 
any previoua questioning ; it la commonly used 
in the M. T. to deacribtog the commencement of 
an addi'eas (m«i, 11 : ss, m : 1, i.nt> 1 1 ss).— Why 
marvel ye at thist That is, at the man who 
had been cured, and who was holding to the 
apostlea to express hla gratitude to them.— Or 
why on vs gaze bo intently? Tbe m, by 
its poaltlon in the sentence, aa well as by the 
context, Is made emphatic Peter endeavors to 
tuni the curiosity and interest to hhnaelf mani- 
fested by the staring of the crowd, to good ac- 
count to their spiritual benefit. Contrast Pe- 
ter's course here, in turning attention from him- 
self, with Christ's conraa In Luke 4 : 18-33, when 
all eyes were fixed upon Mm, in accepting and 
concentrating thia attention upon himself. One 
was the herald, the othertheKlng.— As thoush 
by our own power or piety we had made 
this man to walk> The apostle disowns both 



any peculiar prer<^tlve of working miracles 
and any peculiar privilege of access to God, any 
efflcaey of prayer above that of a faith which 
may he exercised by any dladple. 

13. The God of Abraham « « * th« 
God ol' our fathers, "See bow assiduously 
he thrusts himself upon tho fathers of old, leat 
he ahould appear to be introducing a new doc- 
trine." — [Chrysosiom.) See, too, how he ranks 
himself with liis hearers as an Israelite, by the 
phrase "our fathers," here and In ver. 25. — 
Hath glorified his servant Jesus. Not 
Son ; the word Is the aame rendered servant in 
chap, i ; 85 (nale, not fiiic). It Is uaed to refer-, 
ence to Christ by Isaiah (iJiap.dSM,Sap«u^nt), and 
is interpreted by Heb. 10- : 7. Sea note on Acts.- 
4 : ^. God had glorified Jesus by the miracles 
wrought through him during hla earthly life 
(s : Si), by his resurrection and aecension, by the 
spiritual blessings already conferred through 
him (!:M,as), and now by this miracle wreught 
in Cbiist's name- The latter Is the immediate 
reference here. By tMs miracle, Peter says, God 
glorifies not us, but him in whose name it was 
wrought (fsc. e). — Whom ye delivered up. 
As a nation, through their eooalituted rulers,- 
the Jewish people delivered Jesus over to Pilate,, 
the Roman governor, to be sentenced. — And 
denied Ilim to the face of Filate. Or, aa 
In our English version, to the preaente i^Piat&f 
either rendering is admissible. DenUd is here, 
not merely, denied that he was their ftlesslah and 
their King, though this Is true fjsbn 19 ; a), and Is: 
Included in the statement, but, rejected bun, 
wholly, his cl^m, liis authority, his salvation, his. 
lordship, tovoking his hlood on their own heada 
(>M..s7:i!5).— When he (PUftte) had adjudged 
to release him. Mot, as In our English verri 
sion, aJKS deiermin*iJ, which Indicates only a men- 
tal purpose, l>at had adjudged him tonocent and" 
decreed officially his release. Pilate did so ad- 
Judge, and retracted his decision and permitted 
the eruclllxlon, only to obedience to the clamor 
of the mob and the threats of the priests {luW 

14, Ij. Bulyer^ected the pure and Jaat. 

The former conveys the idea of moi-al puri^ 
■milhiK, the latter uprightness in external ]lfs< 
Jeaua was In heari-(^e atoless, and he had conv 
mitted no oseH act which conti-avened tlie lawjCd 
the land. He was both vajudly and iU^alhj put 
to death. — And desired a murderer to h(t 
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i3 But those thiiws," which God before had shewed 
by Che tnouth of i^ Kis prophets, that Christ should 
- -ffer, he hath SO fulfilled, 

a may be blotted " out, when the times of tefr^^ng ' 



granted, unto you. Barabbae(Lnt!S3^i6-is). — 
Aud killed the originator of life. The word 
primx (upjfijj'cii;) is literally leader, tien the pro- 
genilor ot a race, then tho oH^naloi; tlie one from 
whom aujtliing, whether good or bad, proceeds. 
This appears to !)0 its sense here and In Hcb. 2 : 10, 
wheru It Is rendered "captain of our salyation." 
Comp. Hob. 13 ! 3, "author of faith." Christ 
1b the atilAor of life, as he ia also the leader into 
life eternal, being the llrat-fruitB of them that 
rose from the dead (i Cor, is [ as).— Of whom we 
ore. witneiises. Not merely whereof, as in our 
Eaglisli version. Tha apostles were wltnesEcs to 
Christ, his character, his life, bis pitssioti, and 
hla reanrrectiou. The latter Is incladed m, but 
does not include all of, the apostolic testimony. 
JJford notices the striking antitliesis In this sea- 
tenee ; the pure and just in contrast with a mur- 
derer, and the aulhor <if lye with ye kiUed, 

IS. And by the fUith of Ms name, him 
whom ye see (healed) and know (to have 
been a cripple), his (Chiist's) name hath 
made strong. — Yea, the faith which is 
through him (i. e. given through Christ by God) 
hath given him this perfect sonndness in 
the presence of yon all. Tho apostle begins 
the first sentence, breaks it ofE, leaving it incom- 
plete, and begins again, thus emphasizing the 
potency of Christ's name. In the second sen- 
tence, he adds That this faith is itself the gift. of 
God, liy whose me y d 1 ca d 1 - 

conditional, this re h wr ugh t 

seems to me clea h h ak b h he 
faith of the apost h gh h n nd 

o* the faith in th ma d wh d t 

have been healed tf h had n x d Sl- 

clent faith to attemp di n to h pos e 

direction, " Rise up nd v alk 

IT, IS. And now, brethren. The appel- 
lation brethren, softens the address, and reminds 
the hearers that, in nationality and religioilB faith, 
ho is one with them.— I know that because 
of ignorance ye did It, asalsoyonr rulers. 
Undoubtedly Ignorance of diHerent degrees in 
different persons ; the Ignorance of Caiaphas and 
of the BomaQ soldiery was not the same; but 
not even C^aphas, though he Icnew that Jesns 
• wronght miracles, realized hia full charapter and 
mission. Of all that participated in tha cniciSx* 
Ion of oar Lord, Judas Is perhaps the only one 
who cannot be said to have done so in ignorance 
of what he was doing. But observe, though 



that ^orance is a paliiaiion, it is not an excuse 
for tho crime. The hands that slew hlin wore 
wicked hands (ot. s ; ss) ; for the people knew 
enough of Christ's character to bo under obliga- 
tion to inquire further and leani more. The 
next verse, referrtag to the prophets, with which 
they were or ought to have been familiar, en^ 
forces this truth, Comp. 3 Cor. S : 14, 16 ; 1 Tim. 
1 : 13.— But God, what things he had be- 
fore announced hy the month of all his 
prophets, that the DIessiah should snfler, 
hath thus fiillilled. The declaration is esactly 
paiallel to that of oh. 3 ; 2S ; the wicked hands, 
in crucifying, did but fulSll, not only the counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, but his declared 
word. Comp, also Luke 34 ; 38. AU hispn^hets 
is not to bo taken literally, for though all the 
prophets foretold the days of the Messiah, they 
did not aS foretell his passion and death. Peter 
speaks of tbcm all as one body and actuated by 
•me spirit ; and as a hody, their testimony la con- 
current and harmonious, hi pointing to a Messiah 
sufiering, and triumphing in and by suffering. 
See Numb. SI : 0, with John 3 : 14, 15 ; Ps. 33 : IS ; 
Isaiah, ch. 53 ; Dan. 9 ; 39 ; Zeeh. 11 ; 13. 

19. Repent ye, therefore, and he con- 
verted. On the moauiug of the word repent, see 
ch. 3 : 33, Matt, 3 : 3, notes ; on the meaning of the 
words be concerted, see Matt. 18 : 3, note. The for- 
mer indicates a ehai^ of aim and purpose, the 
latter a consequent change of direction and 
course in life, and both, changes wrought by, not 

I, the iadividnal.- Unto the blotting out 
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efEoct of repenton 
erased from the book of God's 

i. Comp. Ps. 51 : 9 ; Isaiah 1 : 18 ; 

Mieah T : IH. — So that there may 
of reviving from the pres- 
ence of the Lord. The second effect of re- 
pentance, and hi order of time following the par- 
don of stn, and dependent upon it. The meaning 
of the promise I take to be pilmarllj, sessons, to 
the individual, of spiritual revival, i. c, the be- 
stowal of new life, of which God is the author, 
and which are always accompanied by a peculiar 
consciousness of his presence ; and secondai'lly, 
similar seasons of reviving to tho church or the 
community, but always on the same conditions, 
viz., repentance and a change of life, and always 
preceded by a free forgiveness through Jesns 
Christ. Thus the exhortation of this verse Is ex- 
actly parallel to eh. 3 ; 88 : "Eepent andbe bap- 
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;h God hath spoken ° by 



tizad for the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of (he Holy Ghost." The other 
Interpretation ifi that by limes of r^reshimg Is 
moBUt "the great season of joy and rest whicli it 
was uDderstood the coming of the Messiah in his 
glory was to bHng with it" (Ayord), and hence 
that Peter's reference is here to the second com- 
ing of Christ, This Inteipretabioo, though ad- 
missible, is, I think, leas probable, because (1) 
the word iimaa (eiii^ig) ia without the article mid 
is in the plural ; the language therefore indicates 
repeated and frequent oecaaioas, not a, single 
defimte occaalon, though in the eitigular it un- 
donhtedly is need to designate the second com- 
ing of Chriat (i.siF«,ii>iR^.it!); (2) the word 
T^eshiag (uniifuiie), literally, breathe again, 
though used in the N. T. only here, accords with 
those metaphors elsewhere which represent the 
effect of the spirit to be the bestowal of new 
spiritual life (~» Kftia™. tsi™) ; (3) if that Is not 
contained in the promise here, then that result 
of repent^ice and conversion, which Is almost 
uniformly coupled in the Bible with the promise 
of pai'don for paat sin (Pa. si : s, lo ; emS. as ^ a, ss i Joto 
3' 111 A<^!;sSi Rom. 8: 1,]) IS altogether ignored by 
Peter here, and this simply to anticipate a prom- 
ise of Christ's second and glorious coming, which 
is made more distinctly and emphatically imme- 
diately afterward (™t. st) ; (4) moreover, if the 
promise here ia of Christ' s socood coming, that Is, 
by the construction of the sentence, made de- 
pendent on the repentance and conversion of the 
Jews, wheroaa, in fact, they did not, as a nation, 
repent and turn to the Lord, and were conse- 
quently rejected by liim, and his second coming 
will assuredly take place, and this irrespective of 
the repentance and conversion of either indlvld- 
nal or community ; for ho will come to aesert and 
enforce his right to reign over all opposition and 
in spite of all unbelief (i tlbul * : le ; Be., a ; is-i? ] 
13; 11-18). I understand this verse, then, to be a 
promise of free foi^veness and a new spiritual 
life, i. e., pardon and regeneration, upon the sim- 
ple condition of a change in the purpose and di- 
rection of the sinner. Does any one ask. Does this 
gift of new life precede or follow the aet of re- 
pentance and turning to the Lord ? I answer. It 
accompanies it, Efi the act of the impotent man 
accompanied and was essential to the efficacy of 
the miracle which healed him (vai. m. omp. loh 

6 8,9). 

30. And tbat Ite may send. (unooicIJlij, 
aor. mbj. ) This sending is, by the construction of 
the Greek, dependent on their repentance, aa ia 



tiie titHis 1^ reaiviitg. Intbls respect, our English 
versionisdefective.— The IMessiali before pre- 
pared for yon, Jesus. This is the literal traua- 
lation of the best reading, which gives prejia3>ed, 
not preached, and placee Christ before Jesus. The 
b^ore prepared refers t« the appointment of God 
from before the foundation of the world (i Pa, 
1 ; 9) ) Hs.. 13 ; 8). Most criticS uDderBtand this 
passage as referring to the return of Chilst at 
the end of the world. It is noticeable, however, 
(1) that [lowherc else In the N. T. la God reprc- 
aeuted as sending IM Menaiah into the world in hla 
second coming, which Is described as in his own 
power, while in his mediatorial character he is 
habitually represented as sent into the world by 
the Father (Luka i : is ; jnL= e : sv > n : s, le, ai, es , sn : 21 ; 
ij<jhiiiis,rd,ij) ; (2) this sending Is here made de- 
pendent upon the repentance of the sinner, while 
the second coming Is not so. I therefore under- 
stand Peter here to refer to' that spiritual send- 
ing of the Son by the Father to the individual 
aoul, on condition of Its repentance and conver- 
sion, without which Christ Is never truly brought 
home to the soul, nor the aoul led to accept him 
as its Saviour. See John 6 : 37, 39, *4, 45. 

21. Whom the hearen nmst receive. 
Not, as Bengel, who must receive, i. e,, take pofl- 
aesslon, of the heavens, a meaning which does vio- 
lence to the original Greek, and Is proposed only 
l>ecause the other and natural interpretation Is 
thought to imply that " heaven is greater than 
Christ," and to be "inimical to the loftiness of 
Christ above all heavens." Peter eiplaios, In a 
word, that, as the Messiah must be crucified, bo 
he must ascend up into heaven, and thei'e await 
the time appointed of God for the fuUllment of 
his mission and the establishment of his king- 
dom.— tlntil the times of the restoration 
of all things. The reference is deaily to the 
anticipated restoration and glory of the the- 
ocracy, promised by the prophets and espectfid 
by the people to be realized by the Messiah. 
This seems to me to be clear (1) from the lan- 
guage Itself, which clearly points to a future 
time or times of restoration ; (2) from the refer- 
ence to the prophecies, which do in fact point to 
such a final restoration of that which was lost by 
the fall ; <3) from Peter's teaching on the sub- 
ject, in his epistle, eoneeming the day of God, for 
which (lie saints are to look, and to which the; are 
to hasten, a day that ushers in the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness 
.(spei.s;i!,is); (4) from the fact that Peter here 
employs substantially the language embodied Id 
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aa For Moses truly Biud unto Uie fathers, A prophet ' 


that follow aller, as many as have spoheu, have like- 


ihaJl ih= Lord your God raise up unto you ot your 


wise foretold of these days. 




85 Year=-lhe children of the prophets, ajid of the 


¥hals3eve'rL""lialisayu™o%ou.*'^ ear in a ings, 


covenant which God made with our lathers, saying 


33 And it sha.U come to paS5, lAal every soul, whicli 


unto Abraham, And in" thy seed shall all the hmdreos 


will not liear that prophet, sliall be destroyed ftoin 


ot the eailli be blessed. . 


amonft Ihe pooplc. 


16 Unto you!' gist, God. having raised up his Son 
Jesus sent him to bless you, in tunung away" every 


14 Yea, and all the prophets Itom Samuel, and those 







ibe qneetioD ot tbe apostles to Christ respocting 
bis second coming, aad addressed to him at the 
lime of. his asceDsiou (aou 1 ^ e) ; (5) from the coa- 
^eratiou that the language of Peter here, inter- 
preted as a prophecy of Christ's second coming, 
correeiiomls exactly with Christ's own tenehing, 
both with uud wltboat parable, viK., that he must 
depart for a seasoD, uiitl! tbe appointed time vies 
fulliUed, when he wotild return again and take 
possession of and pecfeet his kingdom. See par- 
liculai'l; Matt., ch. 35, Tbe other interpretations 
are, UiUU Ihe tianes lehea aU things shoU Jutve beea 
r^bn^, i. e., by the gradtial progress of the Gos- 
pel, which, as a translation, docs violence to the 
Greek, tuid, Until the liinea qf IJie fuUttlmeat <ff aU 
lldngs which God hath spoken, etc., which imputes 
totbeGreekwordvenderea!-esiS«(io»(uiioKuiu«- 
fuoif) a meanti^ which in the N. T. Greek is never 
nttached to it or the verb from which it Is taken. 
Matt. 13 ; 18 ; 17 : 11 ; Mark 3:5;8:S5;B:13; 
Luke fl : 10 ; Acts 1:0; Hah. IS ; 10, are the only 
passages In which the verb occurs in the N. T. ; 
tbe nonn occurs only here. Id all these passages 
the Idea of i-estitullon is implied.— Of which 
(scDsotis) God hath spolcen through the 
mouth of his holy prophets. XU is omitted 
by the best manascripta. — 'I'hrooghoat tiie 
ages. For some of the prophetic passngcs here 
referred to, see Isaiah 3 : 3-5 ; 11 : H-9 ; Dan. 3 : 3a, 
44 ; 7 : 1-1 i Micah 4 : 3, 4 ; Hag. 3 ; 7-9 ; Zech. 
I}h.l4. 

. 23-24. For truly Moses said. Not, Moses 
said iridy. Peter, in an address to the Jews, does 
pot need to afBrm the truth of Moses. The refer- 
ence is to Dent. IS ; 1&-11*, a part of which only 
Peter qootea, and tliat not verbatim. The varia- 
tJous arc Immaterial. " The fathers" Is wanting 
in the best maimscnpts — A piophet shall the 
Iiord your God raise up unto joii fi'otn 
y.ouF brethren, like niito me. That Christ 
W33 a prophet, and the last in the long line of 
prophets, la clearli Implied by himself, even 
Wlmre he marks th diflerenee between himself 
as aSoQ and them as sprvants (mih,— sa-ss). He 
was notafhamed to cill those u horn he redeemed 
brethren (Hell, a ; u). He was like Moses in that 
both were mediators between Ood and man, un- 
like to the covenants or dispensations of wbieh 
they were the respective representatives, and in 
tiie aathority and permanence of their position 



in the household of God (H>b.tiE, o; z-.t-i). — Him 
shall ye heari The language is mandatoiy, 
not prophetic. Sear is eqnivalent to heed. — 
Shall be utterly destroyed from among tbe 
people. In the original passage (deul is 1 le), the 
language is more general, I wiU piaiish, or, in onr 
English version, I mUl require it cfMm, I. e., call 
him to account therefor. The spiritual signlfl- 
CBJice of the warning here Is given by Christ in^ 
John 3 ; 18 ; 8 r 34. This verse thus interpreted 
Indicates the nature of siu, under the N. T. dis- 
pensation, viz., a refusal to hear and hee<l Christ 
and the nature of punishment, spiritual destmc- 
tion.— Of these days. Not, those days, i. e., 
those of the future eoramg of Christ and conse- 
quent restoration of all things, hut the pi'emit 
days, the dispensation of the G<Bpel. The deola- 
ratlon here Is esplieit that, underlying all minor 
prophecies and interwoven in the whole body of 
prophecy, the constant theme of them all, is tbe 
promise of tbe Redeemer and his redemption ; a 
strong cimlirmatlon of that system of interpreta- 
tion which recognizes to the tiistory and ceremo- 
nialism ot the 0. T. a foreshadowing of the veve- 
laiions of the N. T., and in many prophecies of the 
O. T. a double meaning, a Christly signlflcanee, 
shinbig through their historical and pai'tlal ful- 
fillment, which makes history itself a prophecy, 
25, S6. Ye are the sons of the prophets. 
Descended from them ; belonging to the same 
nationality ; therefore, these promises are pecu- 
liarly to yon, Mid these warnings also. Comp, 
Horn. S ; S.—And of the covenant. Embraced 
in that covenant which was to Abraham and his 
seed. Paul applies this to Christ as the seed of 
Abraham (Gal. 3 ill); but he was so because, ac- 
cording to the flesh, a Jew ; and the promise was 
primarily to the Jewish nation, and to all the 
kindreds or families of the earth, through the 
Jewish nation, becanse through Jesus. — Unto 
yon first, God, having raised up his ser- 
vant. Not, Son (7t«i? not u.o(). The word 
Jesua is not in the best manuscripts. It is a 
gloss added by a later hand, but correctly inter- 
prets the meaning of the passage.— Sent him. 
Not, shdU send him. Observe, In conflrmation of 
the inteiptetatlon I have given above of ver. 20, 
that Ood is represented as still sending Jesus 
into the world, in the dispensation of his Gospel, 
.although, personally, Jlsus has astended into 
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CHAPTER IV, 

AND as Ibey spalie unto the people, the j 
tbe CBptaia of Ihe lempk, and tlie Si 



3 And they laid hands on the 

4 H<iv'beHmanj'''ortheBi w 



and remaina in tlie lioavens. Observe, too, that 
the language here implies that Peter recognized 
that this Gospel was for the Gentiles as we" 
tor the Jews, bat thai it must first be preached 
to the latter. Not until later, bowever, did he 
leam that the Gentiles might eome Into the king- 
dom of Christ without flrst becoming Jews by 
sabmitting to the rite of circamcisiou (acu io t a; 
is;ii QiiL!i is). — To bless yon in turning 
away erery one of you (Vom his iniqaity. 
Not merely, nor even ebiefly, lu providing a par- 
don for sins that are past, bat in saving from 
sins that are future: the foi'mer behig the 
dltion of and preparatory for the latter. 
Matt. 1 : 31 ; 1 John 1 ; 0. Peter's address is 
apparently finished, bat broken oS by his ai'rest 
by the Temple ofiicers. 



f]h. 4 : l-a!. I'lllST THltflA'I'H 
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The ari'est of the apostles occurred on the 
evening of the same day as the miracle ; the con- 
fai-ence with the apostles on the day following. 

1-3. The priCNts, and the captain of 
the Temple, and the Saildncees. The 
captain of the Temple Is the chief of the Temple 
poliee, a Levitical force for the preservation of 
order, aod referred to, not only in the Rabbinical 

WrlthjgS (hb Ujiillool Lore, and <m Luis SJ ; l) ajlfl JOSC" 

phus (Win Drj«»sg<i,3), but also in both the O. T. 

and the N. T. (3 Klusi 11 ,t; J». W:l, Lak9»:4,t9; 

joiiD I ; 3! ) IS : s). Captains of the Temple are 
referred to in Luke ; probably the Temple guard 
was divided into several corps, each having its 
captain, bnt all under one chief who Is here re- 
fenced to. The priests probably Incited the 
arrest, because the preaching of Jesus Christ 
was directly inimical to the hierarchy (i^: Vto. 
!3!ii; Ar»s;ii); the Captain of the Temple ar- 
rested them on the pretext that the running 
of the people together (ct. 3 : ii) was disorderly ; 
and tlie Sadducees participated for the reason 
stated In the next verse, i. «., because the apostles 
testified to the resurrection. The Sadducees 
were the materialists and infidels of the first 
tnry and denied both spiritual existence and the 
resun'ection (Mau. ss ; sa ; icis 43 : a). See Matt, S 
note, for their history ftnd principles. Observe 
In this first persecution of the church a type of 
. aU that follow ; A cormnt priesthood lead tbe 



way; the Civil power is Its instrument; the In- 
fidel world combines with and sustains the two. 
— Being exercised becanae they tanght the 
people, and preached in Jesus the resar- 
reetion of Ihe dead. There ie some question 
whether this clause describes the Sadduoeee only, 
also the priests and the captain. The word 
rendered gi-ieved Is literaJlj, exeiidsed ; i. e., men- 
tally disturbed and ti'oubled. Two things 
aroused them, one that the disciples, without 
any official authority, assumed to teach the peo- 
ple ; tbe other, the doctrine which they taught, 
which was not the general resurrection of the 
dead, except by Implication (na ct. 11 : sij, but the 
resurrection in the case qf Jesus, attested by the 
healing of the cripple {•it. s : is, k). Observe that 
Infidelity as well as religion has Its bigots.— 
Laid bands on them. Arrested them ; the 
language implies some actual violence In the 
arrest.— Pnt them in hold. In a guard or 
watch-house. Where this was, and what Its 
nature, is not known. On the Jewish prison, see 
notes on ch, 5 : 18-^ ; 13 : 3-JI.— Now even- 
tide. The miracle was performed at S P. si. 
The arrest was on the evening of the same day, 

4. And the nnmbei of the men. The ort 
ginal (vi-ik; not uiSnii>nuc) implies male eoniierts, 
though this is questioned by some scholars. But 
the language does not Justify the deduction that 
as yet only men attached themselves to the 
church (Olxfiaiiiieii) ; rather, as In Matt, 14 : 31, It 
indicates the number of males besides women 
and children, i. e., the number, presumptively, of 
heads of households. In Jewish estimates, the 
number of women converted would be less s%nir 
(leant.— Was about five thousand. Tisehon- 
dorf omits abmd ; Alford ([uestions it. It is un- 
certain whether this number represents the new 
converts on this occadon, or the whole number 
of the church ; probably the latter. 

5, G. Their rulers; i. e., the rulers of the 
Jews, not those of the disciples or apostles. 
Nevertheless, they were the rulei's of the latter, 
to be obeyed In all things in which the divine 
command was not contravened {Mail. 53 ; s). 
And elders and scribes » ■» » were 
gathered together. A mcetlngof the Sanhe- 
drim is described. See Matt, 3 : i, noU), and for 
its histoiy, organization and methods of proced- 
ure, Vol, I, p. 398. The elders (™ Mau. is ; m, noit) 
were political leaders, whose t^ce dates from 
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^nd Annas' the high priesi 
of the high priest, were gati 
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and Ciuaphes, and 



asied. B: 



Petet,filled« with the Holy Ghos' 
rulers of the people, and eldera ol 



U If we this day be enamined of Ih 
"id B™S''lmovJt^uiilo you allfaod 



[On. IV. 



^hich is becoiDe the t 



the patriari-hal a e the scr boa were the Jew sh 
rabWs and (on m nt ito b on the la The meet 
ing now eonyened w as packc 1 vlth the special 
fnends ot the 1 ierarchy the k nsfolk of the 
high r ieat Annas was appointed high pne t 
A. D 7 but ^ as removed by the Ron an proc i 
ra A D 2? H ui nu 1 u c c t b. ar 

om 




beeauae he is recognized aa auch by tbe Jews, 
the authority of the Romans t« appoint to this 
sa<ired ofBco being denied bj them Originally, 
the high-priesthood was a bfe offioi. Nothing is 
known with certainty of the Individuala desig- 
nati^d as John and \lekander 

7. By wbat power, or by what name, 
have ye done this! i e , this mira le The 
question was not asked for information for the 
apostles had already j nblnly declared that it was 
done by the power and the name of Jesus of Naz- 
areth (cb. n ■ E, ig) ; and it was this their declaration, 
not the heatii^, which led to their arrest (icr. i). 
But a distinct etatuC« provided (oeui. isM-e) that 
every prophet who should attempt to turn away 
the allegiance of the people from Jehovah, should 
be put to death ; under tbls law Jesus had him- 
self been condemned by the Sanhedrim (vni. i, 
f. as) ; and the question was saked here, either 



to Ijy a foandafon for a charge of blaaphemy 
sgainst the apr sties m ittempt ng to win the 
allegiance of the peop o to Jchue or to frighten 
the ap stl s I to a retract on r modifleation of 
the assert on Th leade s of the hierarchy 
muxt have known tbit all Christ s disciples for- 
sook h m and fled at the time of hie arrest and 
trial to f-ighten them would not therefore, 






cable 



by ts eomn ingled bold- 
n £s and wkdom, fr stntca their doEign. He 
ip 1 res that the miracle was w ught in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth whom by a single 

ord, he pronounces the Messiah to the unut- 
oFOd objection of the Sanhedri that this Jesus 
I d already been condemned as an Impostor, he 
responds by refei ring them to the prophecy of 
Ps 118 S» and he con ludes by at once n 
] iedly denying that he s gnil y of attempt ng 
to mpair th cllegi nee du t Jeh vah and 
making the cure an oecas n and a xt fo 
preaching the G spel by de a n h t h a 
leoua whom hey have r j d s the &av on 
app Intel by Jeh vah and f o e o d n he O T 

Then Peter, flileil wUh the Ho yGhost 
He relies npon and receivofl the fnlSilment of 
Chriat's promise in Luke 13 : 11, 13, and exempli- 
fies hia own exhortation. Add to yonrftdth, virtue; 
i. a., courage (a fbi. i : i).— Rulers of the people 
nnd elders of Israel. He addresses thera with 
the respect due their office, though he does not 
hesitate to charge upon them the deatli ot the 
Messiah. Comp. Paul's language ch. !^ : 1 ; 33 : 1, 
and Peter's dlrcctionto his readers in 1 Pet '' 1", 
Honor all men, etc^Concernliig the good 
deed done to the impotent man. The 
goodness of the deed was not questioned the 
man was present to attest it by his reato-atton 
(vBT. 14). Thus Peter's opening aenttnce shows 
the false position of the couit ; for the ap sties 
are charged with having done, not evU but good 
—By what he has been saved. The ongmal 
verb ts the same translated savei in ver 13 
Thus Peter makes the salvation of the impol^nt 
from his impotency a text for proclaiming the 
Gospel salvation. In this he follows the example 
set hira by his Master (jni™ s -. 3!M5 i e ; m) Sy what 
includes both the questions addressed to Peter, 
via., by what pooler and in what name — Be it 
known nnto yoa all. He neither concealsj 
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la Neither is there salvaCian in any otbei; fortliercb 


aside out of the coiiocll, they 


onferred among them. 








wherebT we must In 3a.ved. 


16 skying, Whati shall we d 


to these men ? for that 


13 Now whea they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were unleamedJ and 
Ignorant men, they marTelled ; and they took koow- 


indeed a nouble miracle hath 


been done by them h 


cannot deny a. 


in Jerusalem i and we 


leds-e of theia, that they had been with Jesus. 




hei amooE the people 


H And beholding the man whii:h was healed stand- 


let us straiUy threaten them, i: 


at theyn speak hence- 


ing with them, Chey eould say nothing " against it. 






18 And they called them, an 






name 01 Jesus. 



prevaricates, nor hesitates. He understands the 
fsaue, aod meets it with boldness. — In the 
name of Jesas, the Messiah, the Naza- 
rene. Jeaua the Saviour, Christ the Messiah, tfie 
Nasarene the desplBed. See on eh. 3 : 0.— Whom 
ye crucified. The nvraigned arraigns his ac- 
cusers. He Implies, I know that yon have con- 
demned this man as a blasphemer and an impos- 
tor. I reassert his Messlahahjp, attested by this 
mitaele wrought by his power.— This is the 
stone set at san^'ht by you, the builders. 
The reference Is to Fs. US : S3. Christ applies 
the same prophecy to Mmself hi Matt. 31 : 43. 
On lis moSiUing and application, see note there. 
The "head of the corner " Is not the coping of 
the wall, but the comer-atone. On Christ as the 
comer-stone, see 1 Cor. 3 : 11 ; Ephea. S : 30^3 ; 
1 Pet. 3 : 6, 7. Feter's object In the ciuotatlon 
here, Is to show that their oondetnnatlon of 
Christ, by the Sanhedrim, as an Impostor, ful- 
fills O. T. prophecy respecting the promised 
MessIah.^ — Anil there is not in any other the 
salvation. ObseiTe the de3nlte article before 
the noun, unfortunately nut expressed in the 
English version. The salvation indicates a salva- 
tion definitely concelyed and assumed as linown 
to the hearers ; the salvation promised to Israel 
through the Messiah. The alternatives which 
have been proposed, Neither Is there salvation 
to this lame man, and Neither Is there salvation 
to ns, i. «., protection In our present emergency, 
are quite Inadmlsalblc, and would never have 
been devised bat to avoid the doctrine of salva- 
tion exclasively through Jesus Christ.— Neither 
is there any other name under heaven. 
Equivalent to In all the earth.— Given. Be- 
stowed by God. — Among men. Not to men, 
nor for men, but anumo men, as the sphere In 
which the salvation is provided. Observe, men, 
not Jews ; the apostle recognizes that It is a sal- 
vation for humanity. — Whereby we must be 
saved. The preacher clasBce himself with the 
cmclfiera as a fellow -sinner, equally with them 
needing salvation. Observe In this brief address, 
the combined spirit of respect for the office of 
the ruiers, of humility, and of courage in con- 
demning their sin and testjfying to Jeaus Christ. 
01)Eerve, too, tliat while salvation Is exclusive. 



afforded only through Jesua Christ (ii«iip.jiiliii>nsi 
101S1 sciic. iii4i GaL 1 : 8, »), it is not necessarily con- 
fined to those who kami) the name or tmderetani 
the truth respecting Jesns (uiH.Siii,iiii5:a7-!i, 
<« nou i AMiio : 3t ; Roin !t«,7). The name bel-e is 
equivalent to Jesus Christ himself in all hjs 
offices and attributes (kc untt. ss : 19, nati), and the 
salvation which he biings is larger than oor 
comprehension of it 

13. Now when they saw the boldness 
of Peter and John. laterally plain-spoi^a- 

ness. There was none of that hesitation in 
speech which comes of timidity, and which, in 
the case of men unskilled in the arts of speech, 
would be natural before such a tribunal. — And 
perceived that they were unlearned and 
ignorant. Unleamtd {ujQdyjiat<i;)is'unmrsed in 
literature, here, untaught to the Jewish schools, 
tho Babblnical being the only literature which 
the Fharisaic teachers recognized a^ leglthnate 
subjects of study j ignorant {Idnarijc) is more 
probably eomnMn people, in conti'aBt with pub- 
lie and recognized teachers. The first refers to 
their education, tho second also to their social 
position {comp. I ccT. 1 : !i).— They marvelled; 
also they recognized them that they were 
with Jesns. Not merely had been, as In our 
English version, but were, tbaX Is, were custom- 
arfly bis a^oclates and followers wliile he was 
living, "Their wdnder sharpened their recol- 
lection" {Meyer); and considering more nar- 
rowly, they now, apparently for the first time, 
recognized in the two accused, disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Observe, what identified them with Je- 
sus was their boldness of utterance. Observe too, 
that the infiuenco of Chdst'a presence may and 
should be attested by the spirit of his followers. 

14. The man * * * standing with 
them. Either arrested with the apostles the 
night before, as being in part the means of pro- 
voking disturbance, or summoned as a witness, 
or coming voluntaj'liy before the court to testis 
for the apostles, or possibly as a, mere spectator. 
All these conjectures have been suggested. 

1S-I8. They conferred among them> 
selves. We have only the substance of their 
deliberations. The conrt was obliged to sit with 
open doors; the facts would therefore be known. 
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lo But Peterand John siisweredajiila^d unto them, 
Whethel; it be right in tbe Bight of God hi heaikea" 
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let tliem go, finding nothing hov they might punish 
them, becausei of the people: lor aU ntea glotified 



—What shall we do to these men? Ob- 
serve, tbeir qnestion is in form aoalogons to that 
of the people In ch. S : 37, but in apirlt how dif- 
ferent !— For that a well-known miracle 
hath been done through them* W^-hamon, 
not QOtabte. What troubled the council was 
not the remarkable character of the miracle, but 
the fact that It was known to all the people, and 
could not be galnsirid. By them (Jiu avioit) is 
rather Throvgh their laeana, and indicates the 
apostles as the iostnimcnt, not as the oii^nal 
cause of the cure.~Let ns straitly threaten 
tbem> Literally, With threatening let ue 
threaten theui.— Tfot to speak nor to teach 
in the name of Jesns. Literalij v^on the 
name {iilj, i- e., "so as to malce that name the 
subject (basis) of their discoursing." — (JJfintJ,) 
The prohibition was twofold : they were not to 
act as pnblic teachers at all, and especially they 
were not to teach the people respecting Jesus. 
The ostensible reason for this proliibition was 
that they were not anthorized as t«achc is, and 
their doctrine was f 1 th al eason appeals 

19, 20. Peter and John N lecessariiy 
both of them ; on m h d as spoltes- 

man for the .othe Bu th u ance repre- 
sented the spirit and pn p se f bo h.— In the 
Bight of God. Th w d ac nuts many 
things right which in h e t f God are not 
right ; and conversely, — {BengA.) Observe 
that here they Tiolate (he letter of Christ's 
command in Matt. 33 : 3, that they may fallill 
the spirit of his command in Matt. SH ; 19, 20. — 
To hearken onto yon rather than to God. 
To hearken is not exactly synonymous with To 
obey. They will not even hearken to those who 
command disobedience to God. Thus, superior 
to all civil and ecclesiastical authority, they pra- 
elaim the authority of the word of God as inter- 
preted by the Individual conscience (nun. si\s; 
a : id). Baumgarten interpret well both their 
courage and the lesson it conveys. " What a 
shock to the mind, what perplexity, weakness, 
and want of faith, would in these days show 
themselves, if the highest authority in sacred 
things were to decide agidnst the truth. How 
many are there not at all times who are disposed 
to maintain inviolate a respect for such an au- 
thority, which they say is IndispensaMe for the 
genera] good, even though truth would in some 
degree suffer thereby ? How few hi such a case 



would maintain either internal certrdnty or ex- 
ternal Srmness. And what is any sacred author- 
ity among onrselvee, compared with the Sanhe- 
drim of Israel hi the first days after the Pente- 
cost!"— Judge ye. TheapoBtles still employ 
the language of respect, and appeal to the con- 
sciences of their Judges.— For we cannot bnt 
speak what we have seen and beard. The 
Christian ^surance of conviction compels cour- 
age in utterance (Anms^Si icm.S'is). The seen 
here Is the personal character and cjtamplo of 
Christ ; the 7>eard are his instructions. 

21, 22. So when they had further 
threatened them. The only effect was to 
Increase the faith and courage of the apostles 
(.!.. St).— Finding nothing how (hey might 
pnnish them. No specious pretext for puu- 
istunent. — Because of the people. Who 
would be rendered indignant h; punishment 
inflicted for so great and so merciful a cure. 
Comp. ch. 3 : 47. The opposition to Christ and 
the primitive church came fl'om the rulers (Pi. 
! : i), not, in the first instance, from the common 
people. "OfLen the people are more rational 
than their rulers." — (flen^ei.)— Above forty 
years old. An indication of the inveterate and 
incurable nature of bis Infirmity, which he had 
suffered from birth {ch. s;!). 

Id considering the conduct of tbe apostles on 
this occasion, observe, (1) The trial ijf iheiT faith. 
Not merely was there naturally persona! fear of 
persecution, but also the fear of unakillea men, 
lest their imperfect presentation of a great cause, 
at a critical juncture, should prejudice it. For 
this was the first investigation by the Sanhedrim 
into the claims of Christianity, after the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; the importance, in a 
human point of view, of a decision in its favor, 
we can hardly overestimate. And the popular 
movement had assumed such proportions that 
there may weU have been a hope of securing in 
its favor the acquiescence of the rulers, (3.) 
The apoitolle ^Ht. Tbe apostles are i^pecijui 
to the court, because of its ofBcmi jiosition, out- 
spolcen in the avowal of their own convictions, 
abating nothing of the claims of Jesus to be the 
only Messiah and Saviour, pointed In their con- 
demnation of the e(n of their accusers in crucify- 
ing the Messiah, humble in recognizing their own 
need of a Saviour, resolute in their expressed 
determination to obey God rather than man. {S.) 
The secret qf Omr poaer, Peter was natur^ly 
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as Who by the month of thy servant David hast 
saia, Why aia' the heathen /age, and Ihe people 




=4 And when .they heard Ihat, Ihcy litted up their 


""J^he™nEs'oFthe earth stood up, and Iha tulars 









weak and wavering; both were uneducated, 
Belf-diBtrustful, and naturally liable to be over- 
awed by the Supreme Court of Israel But they 
were strong because filled with the Holy Ghost 



CIi. 1 I 23-31. EELKASB OF THK AFOSTLKS, AND 
PRATEit Of THE fiHUIlCil. The iPoertEB' bepuqk : 
God thb ajj^hiohtt (ver. 24), tee all-wjse (ver. 

^-37), THE iLI^OHTBOLLIHO (vSr a6),-THE APOB- 



Thi3 meeting takes place on the same day as 
the tilal reported above. By one of those, dra- 
matic changes common in life, we are suddenly 
trausportfld from the eonncll-ohamber of the 
Sanhedrim into the midst of the ChilBtian broth- 
erhood. The maUee and perturbation of the 
one, the purity and peOiCe of the other, stand 
out the more clearly from the contrast. Defeat- 
ed in their plea before the Sanhedrim, and for- 
bidden to continue their ministry to the people, 
the disciples Beek rofuite in God. 

33, 24. And beiHR let go, they went to 
theiiown* Not to their own homes, nor to the 
twelve, but to the body of believers, who were 
probably praying tngeUier for them, hs In ch. 
la !l3. Probably all were not gathered, but a 
representative number. Both sinners and saints, 
when released from temporary influence or re- 
straint, go back to their own (oh. i : is, ntm ( ! Tim, 
4;io). Observe the evidence of vital Chrlsllan 
sympathy and fellowship in the primitive cbnrcb. 
It is a good sign when the Christian goes to his 
chnrchas to "his own," for sympathetic help in 
time of tronble. — With one accord they 
lifted np a voice to God. A concert of 
hearts, not of voices, is implied. One may have 
uttered a prayer for all, and one hi which all 
spirits united, or, as suggested by Baumgai-ten, 
all may have said or sung the second Psalm, and 
then one of the company may have applied it to 
their condition. The report, is probably not ver- 
batim. — Lord. The prayer Is addressed to the 
Father; it is doubtful whether the word here 
rendered Lord (ttniiiirti^, not i-.vqios) is ever ap- 
plied to Christ in tbe N. T., though 2 Pet. 3 : 1 
may be an Instance. It signifies literally Master, 
ilnd is sometimes so rendered (iTim. eii.i; irsi. 
! : is). From It comes our English word despot. — 
ThoD God, which hast made heaven, etc. 
Not, as in our English version, and as Alford, 



"Thou art the God." The word art is added by 
the translators. The language Is tlmt of fenid 
appeal to Ood as the Creator. For parallel 
tiaage in prayeiE see Neh. 8:6; Jer. 3Si : IT. 
The latter passage indicates the spiritual s^lfi- 
cance of tbe language here : " There la nothing 
too htti'd for thee." The apostles strengthen 
their faith by recalling the all-m^hty power of 
their Divine Master. 

3!>, 2C. There la some uncertainty both aa to 
the reading and the verbal meaning of thest^ 
vcrsea. The best MSS. give verse 35 aa follows ; 
Wfio by the mouth ijf our father, thy sereant David, 
1^ aie say ^Arlt hast said. This Is the readir^ 
adopted by Laehmann, Tiechendorf and Alford. 
It does not differ In meaning from the Bimplar 
form of the Eeceived Text. The word reiidered 
rage (Spvunow) to literally, to fume, as high-spir- 
ited horaea, agahist control. That Intolerance of 
control, which is tbe effect of pride, ia Indicated. 
To itnagim a vain ihing (/iiitTuti}), is to purpose 
vain things ; here, to lay plans which were both 
innately empty and worthless, and also in vain, 
as all plans hi opposition to God must ever be. 
Stood up Is equivalent to the Ei^lish phrase, 
"took their stand," and indicates a Used and 
determined resistance. The rulers were gathered 
bigether answers to. Took counsel together, in Ps. 
3 : S. Tbe verb is In the po£slve voice, and the 
language indicates not merely, nor mainly, that 
they gathered in one place, but that they were 
drawn together by one purpose; {in. indicates not 
the place where, but the object for which they 
gathered). Against the Lord is against God the 
Father, against his Christ Is against hia Anointed 
One, {. e., the Messiah. The quotation here ia 
from Pa. 3 : 8 ; the reference of which to Christ, 
and the persecution against him and his church, 
could hardly be doubted, even were it not here 
expreasly so applied. The fulfillment of this 
prophecy was not, however, exhausted in tbe 
first eentoiy ; " it runs parallel with the history 
of the conflict and the triumph of the cause of 
truth."— (.ffoctei((.) The apostles recognized in 
the course of the SMihedrim, not a mere transient 
outbreak from a eingle though powerful fa^'tion, 
but a manifestation of that hostility i^ainst the 
kingdom of Christ, which ancient prophecy had 
foretold. But they also recognized a fulfillment 
of the divine plan and purpose, and therefore, 
were neither surprised nor terriBed. Observe 
that the language assumes the inspiration of the 
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psalm :" Thou, God, * » * bj tlie month of 
thy Berrant David hast said." 

2T> For there were gathered ti^ether. 
The wicked unite as well as the holy, but "unity 
without truth Is conspiracy ." — {AugusHne.) — In 
trath, in this city. The words In tMa city are 
found in the best MSS., and ace added by Tiseh- 
endorf, Alford, Hackett, etc. Alford sees hi 
them a reference to Ps. !i : 6 ; I should recognize 
them as simply emphatic of the truth of the pro- 
phecy, as if they said, " There wore gathered in 
1AJ9 iiery iif^— Both Uerod and Pontius 
Pilate. The accompany- 
ing face of Herod is from 
an ancient coin. Their 
union a^iuet Cbriat Is nar- 
rated by Lnko 33 : 13.— 
Against thy holy ser- 
vant Jesus. The word 
rendered cMld in our Eng- 
lish version is tlie same 
(nur?) rendered eerrant in 
versG 25, and should be so translated hera ; but 
It is not the same which Fanl ho frequently em- 
ploys In characterizing himself as the seiTant of 

JeSUB Christ (noiii,lil; Oil. l ; ig; CoL4; ll; iforlos)- 

It eon'esponds to the French term garpm, and its 
nearest eqaivaJent the word boy ; It is rendered 
Wmetimes a^vant (ilin, 8 ; <, e, is i iimb) H;9j Luks 
izu) ; sometimes cAiy or son (hiu. 17M8; it ; it; Lohi 
ii43iiMiiJ°l>i>4:ti|Acua:ii). Christ Is in this an 
example to the Christian that ho is hoth son and 
Bervtmt, a son that serveB (Hst. w; 7,b). — Whom 
tbou hast -anointed. Comp. Heb. 1 : 9. 
Anointing was a symhol of consecration, both to 
God and by God. This consecration waa visibly 
and outwardly symbolized in the case of Jesus 
at his baptism (Matt. 3 : it, r). Anointing in the 
case of Jesus signiiies not his i-oyalty (Sackett), 
but his priesthood. Einga were not altvays 
aooloted, the high-priest was, and to the Jew 
was known as the Anointed One. See note on 
The Names of Jesus, VoL I, p. 57,— Both 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gen- 
tiles and the peoples of Israel. Ihip/es 
plural, not people singular. The reference is 
either to the different tribes of Israel, or, less 
probably, to the fact that they were now scat- 
tered in, and came from, dISerent lands, repve- 
sentnng different natlonalitlos. Bengel notes the 
exact parallel between the prophecy and its ful- 
fillment ; Herod answers to the Kings, Pilate to 
Uie Rnkrs, the Gentiles here to tbe G.entiUt fn the 



psalm, and the peoples of Israel hero to the peo- 
jie there. The Herod mentioned is Herod Anti- 
pas See Vol. I p. 58, 5a. This verse definitely 
applie he o hecy of Dayifl tti these recent 
on Th g nnd of the disciples' encour- 
a m t was t ofold : (1) These events, how- 
urpns ng and saddening to them, were 
n un xp do their Divine Master ; and (3) 
n ho esn on of their crucified Lord, In 

h ou pou higs of the Holy Spirit, and in the 
on 6 ns Christ, greater In a single day 
than during his whole life, they had experienced 
the futility of the concurrent opposition of Jew 
and Gentile, king, ruler and people to their 

38. To do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counsel determined before to be done. 

In respect to the meaning of this declaration, It is 
to he observed, (1) that there is no question what- 
ever respecting the authentidty of the verse ; (8) 
and no serious question respecting the transla- 
tion. Dr. Adam Clark does indeed suggest that 
the second clause of the preceding yorss should 
1>e read as in a parenthesis ; thus the meaning of 
the declaration would be, Herod, Pontius Pilate, 
etc., were gathered together against thy holy 
servant 3 esus, whom thou hast anointed, to do 
whatsoever thy band and thy counsel determined 
before. But tjils neither accords with the course 
of thought, nor With the natural, construction of 
the original. His argument that It is " both Im- 
pious and absurd " to suppMe that " their rage 
andvaiacounsel would be such as God himself had 
determined should take place," is one never safe 
in the interpretation of the Scripture ; we are to 
accept what Scripture does teach, not to overrule, 
set oside, or interpret its teaehtnge according to 
our conception of what is pious and rational (3.) 
The meaning then is sufficiently clear, however 
mysterious may be the truth it ennnciatea. The 
hand at God is his power, the counsel of God Is 
his wisdom ; the declaration, as in eh. 3 : S3, is 
that the arrest, condemnation and crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ, though wrought by the Vage and 
vain counsel of wicked men, fulfilled the divine 
purpose and was carried out under, and subject 
to, the divine control. It belongs to the theo- 
logian, not to the commentator, to consider the 
relation of this truth, the absolute sovereigu 
control of God over all life, to the freedom and 
responsibility of the Individual; in my judgment, 
both truths are taught by life and by Scripture, 
but their reconiiiliatlon transcends the limit of 
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human tlioaglit. It ought perhaps to bo observed 
that the dpclaratlou ia cot made here that God 
determined who should execute liia purpose, but 
only that the deeds done were what ho had deter- 
mined should be done. 

39, 30. And now, Lord. jVixu la not misrely 
a conjunction, but an adyerb of time. It might 
1^ rendered, At this present Hme. — Behold their 
threat«niDga. See Exod. 3 : T, etc. ; 3 Chmn. 
le : 9 ; Isaiah 66 : 18 ; Eceles. 5:8; Hosea 7 : 2. 
—And grant unto thy servants. Slaves -will 
represent more literaily, thoagh perhaps less 
accurately, the meaning (ituuioc not «ois),— That 
[ivith all boldness. Ptain-spokenness, as in ch. 
4 ; 13.— They may speak thy word in 
stretching forth thy hand to heal, and 
that signs and wonders may come to 
pass. That Is, By stretching forth thy hand to 
heal, and hy mlmeles wrought as an evident 
. token of thy presence and blessing, Impart thla 
courage, — In the name of thy holy servant 
Jesus. To his glory, not to their own. Observe, 
in respect to this prayer, that they ask, not to he 
rescued from persecntion, nor to be relieved 
fi'om the obligation of speaking, nor to be 
avenged on their enemies or God's, nor even for 
greater intelligence, acumen and skill, but (1) 
that they may continue to speak, (2) with bold- 
ness, i. e., freedom and courage of speech, (3) 
the word of God, implying a request for a con- 
tinual revelation of that word {Join 14 , « ; ii ; ja), 
attested by manifestations, not of divine justice, 
but of mercy, (4) to the glory of Chiist's name. 

31. The place was shaken. Perhaps by 
an earthquake, or by a phenomenon producing 
the same appai'ent results. Such a moving of the 
foundation of the visible world would be a nat- 
ural and apt sign of the presence and power of 
Him who made heaven and earth, and to whom 
the world and all therein are subject. It is 
recognized by heathen writers bb such a Symbol. 
ThuBVu-gil'sBneid3:89: 

Father, some sign, and glide into our sotiIb, 
;e had I epoke, when everything ai-ound 






ill the ! 



And lamele of tlie ^d. The mountain heaved. 
—Cnmeh'f Transl. 
It is also referred to as a ^gn of the divine pres- 
ence in the O. T. (luiab1f,13,!l:13HS,!4.I0,E»!,. 

js ; n i Joti a 1 IS 1 Hub, s ; 6, 7 1 Hab. s ; s, lo). Comp. also 
Christ's employment of similar symbolisms in 
Matt. 34 t 29; Mark 24 : 25.— Thoy were all 
Oiled with the Holy Ghost, and they 



spake the word of God with boldness. 

The physical sign was only an accompaniment of 
the spiritual bleasiog. Thoy had prayed for the 
Impartation of courage of speech to the apostles 
(vEr. so) ; it was bestowed on all. Thus was hidi- 
cated that the preaehii^ of the Gospel was not 
confined to the twelve, but all were to witness to 
Christ with apostolic f^th and conn^e. 

The experience of the apostles in thla chapter 
Illustrates the declaration of the Ps^mist (pi. 4e ; i), 
God is our refoge and strength. Comp. Ibla 
psalm throughout, and with it Ps. 91 ; 121 ; 135. 
Appointed without previous training, to repre- 
sent the kii^om of God, after the departure of 
their Loi'd, the apostles are surprised by a popu- 
lar movement which adds thousands to the infant; 
church. In the midst of this popular uprising, 
they are brought before the supreme conrt^ 
plead Christ's canse, tail to win the court, and 
are forbidden to continue preaching to the peo- 
ple. The court has api»arently ample power to 
compel obedience. In this es^eney they seek 
refuge in God, and hi their prayer, which is less 
a petition or ascription Of praise, than a commu- 
nion with God, they dwell upon the facts that he 
is (1) All -mighty— the creator of the universe, 
and so of the very men whose opposition threat^ 
ens to put an end to their work for God ; (S) All- 
wise — he knew and centuries past foretold the 
very exigency that has now befallen his cbarch ; 
it is a surprise and disappointment to them, but 
not to Him ; (8) All -con trolling— the very events 
which, humanly speaking, seem so disastrous, 
have been predetermined by Him ; the very ene- 
mies, whose threatening seoms so ominons, are, 
despite themselves, carrying out His will. The 
all-mighty, the all-wiae, the all-sovereign Hod, Is 
the Christian's refuge in time of trouble. 



With this description comp. ch. 2 : 37-47 aod 
notes ; especially for consideration of primitive 
practice of community of goods. Here the de- 
seriptJon Is repeated, partly as an evidence of the 
divine answer to prayer, and of the splritnal 
quickening produced by the threatening of the 
Sanhedrim, and partly as an introduction to and 
explanation of the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
inch. 5. 

33,33. orthem that had believed. That 
IB, of the new converts. They entered Into and 
shared the life of the companywhieh they joined. 
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■3= And the niQltitiide of them, that believed »ere 

that aucht of tlie things which he possesaaif was his 
own: but theyhadalT things common. 
33 And witb great power" ga.ve the apostles wit- 


sold them, and btoaght the prices of the things tha 


were sold. 


35 Andlaldii^« down at Iho apostles' feet : ann 


distribution ' was made unto eseiy man according; as 


he had need. 


n^« of the resimecti^n of the Lord Jesus : nnd great 


36 And Joses, who by the apostles was suroamcd 




Barnabas (which is, being interpreted, The son of 


^7rNeTh«^^'l'heT/!.n7 among thero tfet lacked, 


37 Having land, sold if, and brought the money 






and laid il at the apostles' feet 



uid wlilch Luke has ttlveadj described. — Were 
In heart and in life one* In iteari Is In aflec- 
tion; In lyi {'f'z:i)ls in their inward life, their 
experience. See Matt. W : ST, note. The trne 
unity oC the members ot the elmreh ie not In out- 
ward oircumBtance, nor In Intellectual ability, but 
In heart sympathy and in Epiritual life. Thla 
nnifjing power of Christ In the heart, oyeroom- 
ing all obstacles ol race, nation, language, ses 
and condition, is exemplifled io John II : 5^ ; 
Phil. 2 : 3, 3 ; Col. 3 : 11 ; EeT. 7 ; S.—Neither 

said nny of tbem tbat aught of the things 
nrtaich he possessed was his own- Not 

" Did not regard it as his own" (SwTies); on the 
conti'ai'y, the language implies that the iudivid- 
ual ownership was recognized In the company, 
but the owner did not claim its sole use. " This 
very expression aesomes that owaerahip was not 
entirely abolished. " — (Bengd. ) — And with 
gi'eat power gave the apostles witness of 
Ihe fesUTrection of tlie I/ord J«sns. This 
yiBe the special theme of their eiu'ly ministry (vb, 

1: !S-d!i3i!l; t:l, ro^ 10; 39, %; 13:80-371 l7i31,S!) ; the 

Witness was giyen by the apostles because they 
were eye-witnesses of the Jact (™. so i ct. i : u) ; 
the jMioer was that conferred on them and on 
their word by the special gift ot the Holy Spirit 
(i Tbeu. I ; s). Three evidenees of this gift are 
here mentioned, and always accompany, a true 
revival of religion In the church, viz.: (1) unity 
fn Christian life, (2) practical charity, (3) power 
In preaching the Gospel, — And icreat grace 
was upon them all. Thesaine word rendered 
grace Cf«?'5) here is rendered favor in ch. 2 ; 47. 
It may mean here either fanor with the people 
(Ois/iaifcfCTi, Broiius), or graee from God (Alford, 
Myer, Sackett). The latter is the more prob- 
able meaning. See John 1 : IQ, note. 

S4f .15. For neither was there any among 
Ihein that lived in want » » * » And 
there was distributed to every one ac- 
iMirding as each had need. For, not rendered 
In our English version, Indlcatea in this verse the 
reason for the statement In the preceding ; tbeir 
practical charity made them the recipients of 
both divine grace and popidar favor {uiii, k-.as\ 
Idka e ; !b). Observe the implication that the rich 
did not give everything away, for then they 
would themeelvee have lived In want ; and that 



there waa not a miscellaneous distribution, nor, 
In stilctness of speech, a communism, but only a 
liberal distribution wherever there was need. If, 
however, tliere is danger of mislDterpreting the 
apostolic example, there la greater danger of 
losing the apoetolio spirit. Calvin's note is ap- 
plicable to onr times : " They sold Id times past 
theii' possessions, there reignetb at this day an 
Insatiable desue to buy. Love made that com- 
mon lo the poor and needy which was proper to 
every man; such Is the unnaturalness of some 
men now, that they envy the poor the common 
dwelling on the earth, and the common use of 
water, air and sky." See 1 John 3 : 17, 18.— 
Lands or houses. The one Implies estate in 
the country, the other, perhaps, in the city ; the 
earlier cities being very compact, and the houses 
having little or no ground attached to them. — 
And bronght the prices. But not necessarily 
the full price (cii.3;i,s).— Laid them down at 
the apostles' feel. Alford supposes that " the 
apostles, like the prsstor, probably eat upon a 
raised seat, on the step of which, at their feet, 
the money was laid in token of reverence." This 
seemstome purely gratuitous, and not in accord- 
ance with the simplicity of the early chui'ch. Did 
the apostles carry the nused seat with tbem froD| 
house to honse ? More probably Che expression 
is simply figurative, to ^goify that the disciples 
committed the offering wholly to the apostles' 
cai'e ; the figure is taken from the oriental cus- 
tom of laying offerings before tlie footstool of 

36, 37. Joses, who by the apostles was 
snrnamcd Barnabas. He Is fli'st mentioned 
here; whether apersoual disciple of JesusChrist 
is not knoivn ; be bronght Faul to the apostles 
(d. s : st), and was afterward a fellow- laborer with 
him(ob. 11 :!s-w)i n :!5| i!i "i I'l ""l.'; i-4)-^A Le- 
vile. Therefore, under the old Mosaic Law, 
not entitled to a share In tbe original distribution 
of the land (Ndmb. is i !0-s4j Ooni. lo ; !, 9). But after 
the captivity tbe Levltes began to possess land 
(la. SI ; i\ and probably did so generally at thla 
time. — Of the country of Cyprus. For some, 
account of this island, see ch. 11 ; 19, note. The 
account of this sale and gift is given here as an 
hitrodnction to, and In contrast with, the fraud- 
ulent gift of Ananias and Sappbira. 
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L. Ananias, why bath Satan' filled 
to' [lie Holy Ghost, and to keep' 

lined, was it not thine own? anfl 
83 it not in thine own power > Whji 



" (Job 36 : 18).— Effect o 
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The time of this occurrence is unknown ; prob- 
ably somewhere between a. d. '& mid i. d. 84. 
The Bin and punishment of Ananias and Sapphira 
adds to the power because to the purity of the 
church, and leads to the aeeond attempted per- 
eecation of the apostles, who ai'e imprisoned aod 
aeoarged, but, owing to the counsel of Gamaliel, 
are then released. 

1,3. Bat a certain man. Bat marks the 
transition from Baniabaa to Anaaiaa. Such con- 
trasts between the trae and false occur, both in 
God's word and in his proridencc, to teach the 
truth more clearly ; e. g., Saul and David, the 
publican and the Pharisee, the prodigal son and 
the elder brother, the Ave wise and the five fool- 
ish virgins. There is no ground for the hypothe- 
sis that Ananias was a person of special promi- 
nence in the ehuroh ; rather we may assume 
that, like Snnon Magus (th. 8 ; ie, le), he endeav- 
ored to purehaae prominence with his money.— 
Ananias with Sapphira his wife. Anaiiioe 
means Jehovah is gracious ; Soji^ira either 
sapphire or beautiful. "Their names were fa- 
Torable and beautiful ; their principles bad."— 
{Be!iiid.)—H.ia wife also bein^c privy to it. 
The falseh{)od of these two differs from that of 
Peter (nfmi. n -. w-is) not only In the motive— cov- 
etonsneas In the one case, fear In the other — not 
only hi the sin indicated— hypocrisy in the one 
case, heedless self-confidence In the other — but 
also In its very nature ; the falsehood of Ananias 
and Sapphira waa deliberate and preconcerted, 
that of Peter unpremeditated. "It argues an 
extreme hardness ol heart when two persons, 
nnited by the tenderest bonds, plan a lie tt^tb- 
er, and engage to support each other In carrying 
it oat." — {Amol.) There la smallground for the 
hypothesis of Henry that they sold the laud in- 
tending to devote all the proceeds to the poor, 
" but when the money was retailed their heart 
Mled them, and they Lept back part of thi 
price." Rather the inference Is that the whole 
transaction was a deliberate and concerted false- 
hood. — And laid it at the apostles' feet. 
The indications arc that thi 



part of a rehglous seiTiee. It was in an assem- 
bly of the believers ; at a gatlierlug which lastecl 
three hours (vci); apparently at a recognized 
letingof the church (t«. ii) ; the object of tlifl' 
o, credit in the church, could have been at; 
ned only by a public offering ; and the lie it' 
characterised as one told to God, not to man- 
(v(v. 4), " Before the face of the apostles, there- 
fore, and In tlie midst of that Eolema assembly, 
ei^aged in prayer, must this lie have been nt- 

the object of this husband' 

and wife could not have been gained."— (^Ltam- 



«.) 



3,4. Why hath Satan iilled thy heart? 

Observe, the cause of the overt act is a heart 
fdkd with sin. For that Is why Satan fills the 
i. See Matt. 15 : 19, and Gal. 5 1 10^1.— 
To lie to the Holy Ghost. , There is no inti- 
matlon that Ananias had directly uttered a falser 
hood, as did his wife (vo. s) ; a lie In action may 
be as crimmal as a spoken lie. They lied to the 
Holy Ghost, not merely because they lied to the 
churah, which waa the body of Christ, the tem- 
ple of God, and filled with the Holy Ghost, or to 
the apostles, who were Inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, and whose divine power of insight they 
ignored, bnt because the o&eriug was mode, not 
to the apostles, nor to the church, but to God, 
and the act was thus a direct falsehood addressed 
to Him. — While it remained was it not 
thine own ? Cleaily the comraunisro of the 
early chureb was purely voluntary. Ananias 
and Sapphira could have retained the land, or 
the price, or any pail, of it. The sin consisted in 
offering a part .os the whale. How Peter knew 
that only a part was offered Is not stated. It 
may have been by natural means, or by divine 
revelation.— Why hast thou conceived this 
thing in thy heart ? Literally, Wky hast Ihoa 
put in tJaj heart Ihis tiling ? For meaning, sea 
Dan. 1:8; MaL 3:3. We are not responsible 
for suggestions which Satan addresses to our 
heart; he addressed evil suggestions to Christ 
(Maii,4^i,«,9). We are culpable If we put them 
In our heart, i. e., give them admission and har- 
bor them. — Thou hast not lied unto menj 
but unto Ciod. That Is, Not merely unto men. 
See Mark 9 : ST ; John 13 : 44. It Is clear from this 
sentence that the death punishment was not in- 
flicted for a lie told to men, and the warning of 
this death ia not merely, nor mainly, agahis^ 
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8 And Peter ansffered onto her. Tell me whether ye 


gave up the ghost: a.ad great tear" came on nil them 










agreetl ' together to tempt the Spirit of the Lord ? be- 




wfcen his wife, not knowing what ivas done, came in. 


a™ at the d.or, and shaU ciiry thee out. 



IidSeliood. See below. The sin was the lie to 
God. "HypoeriBj makes a, sober jest of Ood 
and teligioD." — (IbjK.) In Feter'8 language here 
Bengal eees a eonfinnation of the doctrine of the 
Deity fiDd Personality of the Holy Spirit; Hia 
Deity it certainly demODStratee, but how does It 
hear od the question of His distinct persoDalitj ( 
5,6- And Annnias hearing these words, 
fell down and gave np the ghost. Thee 
who criticise the severity ot the punishment fln 1 
fault with God. It appears unduly seveie oni^ 
If our conaeiences fail to judge aright the beinou'' 
ness of the sin. Observe, (1> That no sentence is 
pronounced by Peter, There is nothing even to 
indicate that he anticipated the death of Ananias. 
The death of Sapphira he foretold (.m. i), but he 
did not inflict. There la, therefore, nothing in 
tiiis acLOunt to justify the church in inflicting 
tempoial puniahmenls (3.) The death of Ana- 
nias, if it stood alone, might, perhaps, he attrib- 
uted to the natniai efFett of shame and remorse 
at the pubhc exposure of hia hypoerisy. Coupled 
with the immediately succeeding death of bis 
wife, it is impossible for an unprejudiced, reader 
to doubt that it was the special and direct inflic- 
tion of God. In this the punishment of Ananias 
and SappWra differs from that of Achan (jmh., ck. ?), 
with whose sin theirs has been compared. — And 
Iheyonnginen. literally, rfleyoun^ men. Not 
a class of officers, lor there is no eTidenoe of any 
such class in the primitive church, bat simply the 
younger of the men in the aasembly. Therdigiona 
aervice, whatever it was, continued ; a few of the 
jonnger men carried out and bnried the corpse. 
— Wound him up. Enveloped him for burial. 
It was customary among the Jews to bury the 
body hi the same garment used in life, or in one 
resembling it. The body of Ananias was prob- 
ably wrapped in hia own burnoose. That it was 
not talientohia home is indicated by^his wife's 
%norance of what had occurred. The accom- 
panying cut represents a body thus prepared for 
burial and attended by liired mourners ; it repi'e- 
sents the Moslem oilentol burial custom, which 
Is probably an exact copy of the ancient ens 
—And buried him. It was, and in the East 
BtUl is, customary among the Jews to bury 
after death, ordinarily on the same day, partly 
because decomposition tatiea place rapidlyi 
warm climate of Palestine, partly becauee of the 
^ecutiar Jewish feeling respecting defilemeot 




from the dead (Namb. n t ii, ota.). Burial was prob- 
ably hastened somewhat in this case, and the 
body intened without the honors— washing, 
anohittog, etc.— ordinarily paid to the dead (loiin 
u : 85, 4o). Interments were outside the city walls ; 
to taiie «ie corpao to the burial-place and inter it 
would therefore probably occupy the three hours 
referred to in the nest verae ; and not more than 
that, as no grave would have to be dug, entomb- 
ment being generally hi caves, 

T, 8. Ai>ou« the space of thiree hours 
» « » came in. The implication is that slio 
camo ioto tbo Christian assembly, which was 
atm in session.- Answered her. Possibly, An- 
swered her salutation ; but the phrase is a com- 
mon Hebraistic one, indicating simply the com- 
mencement of a speech or of conversation (Job s : i, 
ma^mjimfltag; 6,1, «o,, taint 11: «)■— Tell me, etc. 
Thorough trial precedes judgment, and an oppor- 
tunity is given for repentance— Yea, for so 
much. The lie in action leads to a lie spoken. 
"A wUifui falsehood is a cripple and cannot stand 
alone. It Is easy to tell one lie, hai'd to tell but 
one lie. "-{^"'f'^-) 

©.II. That ye have agreed together to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord. That is, to 
make trial; to prove whether tbere is a divine 
Sph^t, and what ishis knowledge. Comp. Judges 
B : 39 ; Luke 11 : IS ; 20 : 33. Their action in- 
volved a practical if not a theoretical disbelief In 
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and her dead, uid, c 



n sUftightwajr 



by Che hands of Ihe apostles were many ' 
wonders wrought among the people (and 
all with one accord in Solomotf s noroli. 



the pTBSenco and omnlscieneB of the Spirit ol 
God, to whom they had oHered a part, Beeking 
creditforthe whole.— The feet of them * * 
* are at the door. Not that Peter heard tlie 
tread of the young men retnmli^ ; not even, ne- 
eesBarily, that they had just then returned ; they 
may have been BtimdlDg without eometime. The 
fiet Is a common expression for the person of a 
m^sunger or carrier (la^aSi iS-.T; Hgh. i-.a-. Run. m i u). 
—Shall carry (bee out. Tliis Is not asenteuce 
of dsuth. 7eter speaks as a prophet, not as a 
, judge ; he dooa not give aentence, he foretelia.— 
Buried her by her hnsband. Perhaps both 
were laid hi the family tomb. Being apparently 
a family of eompetenpe, they would probably 
have possessed such a tomb. — And great l^ar 
came upon the chnrch. Fear of the Lord, 
which ia the begitming of knowledge (Prm-. i ; t). 

THB aiN OF ANANIiS USD SApPHIUl.— This 

was not merdy falsehood, and the wamlt^ 
Is not primiB'Sy to the Uav {im on »«. t) ; nor 
was it the eame ae that of Achau or Gehazi 
<js>i.,(b. 1; 9 Kbs. c < iHj-si), with both of which it 
has heen compared ; nor was it merely the sin of 
attempting to serve two masters (MaiL e ■ n), 
though Au^Btiue's comment le certainly perti- 
nent, "Woeto the doable mind that shares God's 
own ; halt to him, half to the deyil, " It was the 
Srst incursion of Fharistdsm in the primitive 
church, the flrat manifestation of that spirit of 
hypocrisy, the essence of which is lying to God, 
which does Its righteouenees to he seen of men 
(Mill. ( i i), against which Christ had so earnestly 
warneil his followers in the Sermon on the Uount 
(oomp. Luts 1! : i) and Inveighed In hia last words in 
the Temple (u»t.,ch. ti). Of all sins, this ia the 
worst ; " the only sin that cannot be forgiven is 
hypirerisy " {Sadilt) ; of all sins, it la, to the 
church, the most hialdiona and tlie most danger- 
ous; "when religion is in request, It (hypocrisy) 
ia the chief malady of the clrnrch and numbers 
die of it, thongh, because It is a subtle and In 
evil, it tte little perceived."- (Bisftop Sail.) The 
punishment of Ananias and Sapphlra contrasts 
bnt does not conflict with Luke 9 : 52-56 ; for 
there tile disciples proposed to destroy a village 
which, ignorant of Cbrist's true charactei 
fuaed himhospitality because he was a Jew; here 
God struck dead professed dlBcipies whc 
their works to be seen of men. He has inflnite 
patience with ignorance and prejudice, but not 
with deliberate hypocrisy and false pretence 



tcEicbes the eame lesson as the punlshmenl Inflict^ 
the cases of Aoban (joib., dt. i), Nadab and 
Abihu (i*.. 10 i J, i), Korah and his company (Nnmi. 

i-Bs), the man who violated the Sabbath (Numb. 

i-ac), Uazah (!Sam.6i8-a), and others, all of 
them iliustrating Bom. 11 : 32 an^ 1 Pet. 4 : IT.. 
It ia a solemn testimony to Ood'a abhorrence of 
all false pretence in his service, and symbolic^y 
teaches that the end of hypocrisy is death. 

13> In the foJlowIt^ verses (i!-i4)Lnke, for the 
third time, gives, in a brief summary, a descrip- 
of the state of the church, adding here some 
account of the exdtcment In the community. 
Corap. ch. 3 : 41-47; 4 : 31-a5.— Many portents 
and signSi ' The flret word strictly Impliea 
something foreboding of the future, as the death 
nanlas and Sapphira, warned of a future 
judgment sg^nst all hypocrisy In the chnrch ; 
the second word indicates any event constituting 
a sign of the divine presence. See 3 r 22, note. — 
And they were all with one accord. Ac- 
cord, not only In being there, bnt in the purpose 
with which they were there, viz., to preach the 
gospel See ch. 1 : 14, note. The "all" are here 
the apostles (so Alford, Olahauseu, Hackett); 
clearly not the people, nor, as Bengel and Meyer, 
all believers, for the bdievera are not the subject 
of the sentence, nor is it reasonable to believe 
tbat all, to the number of several thonsanda, 
would have assembled in Solomon's porch, nor 
would there have been any advant^e In their so 
doing ; this would indeed have Impeded the wort 
of the ministry.— In Solomon's porch. For 
description of Temple and plan, see John 2 ; 19, 
20; for illustration, Matt., ch. 3t Solomon's 
porch, minutelydeseribeabyJoBephus(AnHi[i], 
% i), consisted of a nave and two aisles, that toward 
the Temple being open, that toward the country 
closed by a, wall. The breadth of the centre aisle 
was 45 feet ; of the side aisles, 30 feet from centre 
to centre of the pfllara ; their height was 50 feet, 
that of the centre aJsle 100 feet ; the total length 
was 600 feet. The roof of cedar, elaborately carvedj, 
was supported by 163 columns, arranged in fout 
rows, forty in each row, the two additional pillat* 
stanijing apparently at the end of the bridge lead- 
Ingovertheravinewhich separated the site of the 
Temple from that of Herod's palace. The floor 
was a mosaic of many-colored stones. JosephnB 
says that this porch was built by Solomon, hence 
its name. But this statement is very doutittnl, 
there Is no evidence to support it, and the better 
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he more added to 
bcuught loith tlie 




opi i n tliat t vas ba It n tl o tl 
the direction of Hei-od the Great bj iiltii tlii 
entire Temple was rebuilt. The accorapanying 
Qluetratlon, (roin a sketeli by Mr A L Rawsou 
fs deeigiied to present rather an aid to tlie Imagl 
uatioa of the reader thao say absolate ioformatloii 
as to the exact architectural style of the etruc- 
tare, of whieb, of coarse, there are no remains. 
The object of the aposUea In going to this porch 
was to preach the Glospel. . See ver. 35, and 
eomp. ch. 3 : 13, etc, aJid Lute 19 : 47. 

13, 14. And ofthe rest durst no one Join 
himself to them. Alford's interpretatiOD 
BeemBtonie estraordtnary, "Of the rest, whether 
believers or not, none dw^ to jiHn hima^f to, as 
being one of or eqnal to them (the apostles) ; but, 
BO far was this from being the case, that the very 
people <the multitude) magnitled them." This 
seems to rae to be ineonsiBtont (1) with the con- 
text. The rent Is in contrast with the all of the 
preceding verse ; and they (the disciples) were 
all In Solomon's poi'ch, and of the rest (not dls- 
cinles) durat no one, etc. (3.) With the free spirit 



h chu Lh m Vi hich there wiis great rey- 
er nrp foi the Lord, hut no Euch fear of man, 
against which the apostolic instructions espe- 
cially guard (3 ) With the meanhig of the Greek 
verb leudeied jon to {/ JJiio.), which does not 
carry with It any Idea of offldol or even necessa- 
rily personal equality and companionship (Lots 

1S:l(t AcU3;1»i 3:!C; I Cr. E ; IS, 11). (4.) Wilh the 

express language of the next verso, which Implies 
that this very feal' locrfased the number of be- 
lieters. I understand, then, thereat to refer, as 
In Rom. 11 : T ; Ephes. 3 ! 3 ; 1 Thess. 4 : 13 ; 6 :6, 
to those without the chnrch sjid the covenant of 
God, and the meaning to be tiiat, after the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira, none such dared to join 
themselves to the church under pretence of an 
experience of faith and consecration. Norls this 
inconsistent with the further declaration that the 
people, even those who did not heartily accept 
and consecrate themselves to the Lord, still mag- 
nified the apostles and the church, both for their 
power and their grace. So Arnot, "Those who 
were not of tbem dared not pretend to be -.i 
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and were filleri 

iS And laid [I 

la the cnnnaon 



sect of the Sadduceesfl 
le BposUes, and put tiem 



them. The stroku of juagment Beared the hypo- 
crites ; but believers came flowing lo like a 
streain." — But believers were the mure 
added to the IiOrd. The mors beeaase of this 
faar ; It repelled hypoerltea ; it attracted believ- 
ers.— Hu I tit udea «f both men and women. 
MuUUitdes, fop then, ea ao'.i, religious Itfa flows 
and ebba in euri'entB ; tnert, because the Btrong in 
their pride were bowed down ; vKonett, becaaae 
the Gospel both owns, and elevates, and entran- 
cliiBes woman. 

15, 16. Insomach that they broustit forth 
the sick. Not that the belleTets did this. The 
Torb ia impersonal and the meaning Is simply 
that tlie sick were brought forth,— luto the 
streets. Literallj', the {>rfia<i streets, Tlieword 
(alaiw;) Is used in contrast with laues in Lake 
14 ! 31.— Upon couches and beds. The for- 
mer (aidrj) was, in strictness of Speech, a h%h 
bedstead, I'esenttiilng a modem, so-called French 
bedstead (see Smith's Met. of Ant., aii. Lectus) ; 
the latter(Ktiiij<((Hroi;) was, in form, like our mod- 
em trnndle.bed. See illostration In Mark (ch. 1 7 1). 
Here, however, the words are probably used only 
pietorially, to indicate to the Imaghiation various 
Ifjnda of beds, as various classes of people.— 
That at least the shadow of Peter passing 
by might overshadow some of them. I do 
□ot see the least evidence that any were thus 
healed by his shadow. Sncli healing doea not 
consort with Gk>d's method of cure in other CHses. 
I have endeavored to show that in the apparently 
analogous case of the woman with an issue of 
blood, she was healed, not by touching Christ's 
garment, but by hia conaeloua forth-pntting of 
power. See Mark 5 : 25-3i, notes. In Act-s 19 : 13, 
where the sick were healed by handkerchiefs 
brought from Paul, the implication is that they 
eoald not conveniently come to him, nor he to 
them, and that the cure was wrought by his con- 
scious act. It is not to the purpose to say, as Al- 
ford, " Cannot the Creator Spirit work with any 
instruments, or with none, as pleases Him?" 
The question ia not what ha can do, but what 
the Scripture asserts that he fias done, and there 
Is no such assertion here. Nor is this Implied hy 
the connection, as Baumgarten argues. For we 
are not told it " in the midst of a paastige which 
evidently is intended to convey a notion of the 
Infinite miraculous operations ot the Apostle," 



others, awoke a superstitions trust in the magical 
efficacy of Peter's shadow in some, and a lively 
faith in the power of Qod In and through him, in 
others. The nest verse, which asserts that he 
healed those who were brought to him, rather 
Implies that those who trusted in his shadow were 
uothealed.— Ont of the cities round about. 
This indicates the extent to which the fame of 
the Gospel spread, and also that some time 
elapsed before the second arrest of the apostles 
described in the next verse. — Unclean spirits^ 
On demoniacal possession, see note on Matt., ch, 
M : Se-34, Vol, I, p. 138. 



Ch. 5!lT-12. IMfRIBOSMEST, MIKACtTLOOS LIBBB- 
i'l'IOH. TKIAL, KBFENCi; AKI> PINAL Dlil.lTERANCB 
OF TUB ATOSTLIffl. The trtuhphs or CHHianiEiTi 



■B MiNiarev (80),— Thh 
PBEjuDtcED (S6).— Tub 
il^.ivithMatl. 27:86): 
A CnniaT-jMKB qujet- 



B (41), 



17. But the high-priest rising up. The 

effect of the apostolic miracles on the ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries is stated In contrast with the 
popular enthusiiiBm. This " rising up " was ro^ 
to sijeali before the council, for that was not yet 
assembled; the language Is simply expressive of 
the high-priest's anger. Whether Caiaphas or An: 
nas is meant is uncertain ; ch. 4 : 6 indicates the 
latter. See note there and on Luke 3 : 3. — And 
all they- that wei« with him. That is, who 
agreed with him In feeling and doctrine, as ex- , 
plained by the nest clause.— Who, being of 
the sect of the Sadducees,were filled with, 
heat. The word (^ijin?) rendered indlffnation, Ja 
from a Verb meaning to boU, and is UKcd in the' 
N. T, In both a good and a bad sense, behig ren- 
dered by seaJ (johnSilI; Rmi.lOiSi Col,4l1!X/«'»«'!* 

mind (icm, i n), eni^ (Atuiii«i Bam. la :i3,eic,) and 
Jealousy (a coc. 11 :!)■ The Sadducees denied bot^ 
Spirit and resatrection (». mmi. s : i, .-m) ; and that 
these were Sadducees is stated In explanation 9J 
their special heat agidnst the apostles, the central 
tiTith of whose preaching was the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. It appears from Josephuj 
(Antiij, M [ 3, 1) that Sadducees were appointed la 
the ofBco of high-priest; the son of Annas and 
nephew of Caiaphas, who was appointed shortly 
subsequent to these events, was a Sadducee ; thejr 
were severe and vindictive hi their Judgments^ 
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lo But the angel of the llord by night opened the 
Misoii doors, and brought them forth, and said. 


children 


of Israel, and sent to the ptison to have them 


"T^-t' 


when the offlqers came, and found Ihem no 


all" the words" of this life. 




son, they returned and toid. 


21 And when they heard thai, they entered Into the 


£?? 


ng, The prison truly found we shut with al 


temple early in the mornlog and taught. Bul'= the 
high priest came, and they that were with him. and 
cafled the conned together, and all the senate of the 







while the admitilstration of tte PhBrlaees was of 
a more conservative aad humane ehai'acter. 

1S> And laid their hands on the apos- 
tles. Not direetij, but sending the Temple police 
to arrest them.— And put them in a conunon 
prison. Bather, guaed-Iiouse ; prohabiy a room 
connected with the Temple. Imprfaonmant was 
not practiced among the Greeks aa a punishment, 
and rarely among the Eomana or the Jews, In 
(hts case the apostles were Bimplj confined nntil 
tlio morning should give opportunity for conven- 
ing the Sanhedrim fortheir trial. On the Roman 
prisons, see Acts 13 : 4 and 16 : 34. 

19, 30. But an angel of the I-ord by 
night. Some time dnving the night. Observe, 
not Oie angel of the Lord, a phrase used in the 
O. T., as I belieVB, of One only, viz., the Son oi 
God himself, but an angel, i. e., a messenger. A 
similar supernatural deliverance Is dcecribed in 
much greater dctaQ In ch. 13. It baa been ob' 
jeeted to' as a needless hitetposltlon of God, 
since the divine protection did not prevent the 
immediate rearrest of Oie apostles (vbt. os). The 
same objection applies with equal force to the 
falling bock to the ground of the soldiers who 
came to arrest Is us (jolm e) to tlie deliver- 
ance of Peter, « ho vas s bsequently erucffled, 
aad indeed to e ery di ne deUvecance from 
death, since death Is finally tl e lot of all. In 
the present ease the deliverance of the apostles 
gave them both opportun ty and conrage to 
plead for the trutl befo p the 'Sanhedrim. — And 
brought them forth and «aid "The augel 
opened the prison, and carried to the prisoners 
the Master's message that the? sbonld cootiuue 
to preach the Gospel; but the angel hhnself 
does not preach. Tou never find an angel call- 
ing on sinners to repent." — {Arwit.) — All the 
words of this life. By Wiisi{ft is meant, not 
the earthly life, for this bad not been the theme 
of the apostles' preaching; nor the fnture life 
lOerely, though In a sense both would bs includ- 
ed ; but the sptritaal and therefore Immoital life, 
"the Ufa which Jesus Christ came to bring to liglil 
(s Tim, 1 : lo). The expitssion should not ba ren- 
dered, BsBengel, These words qf life. See Winer, 
S 34fl. ObseiTC the theme of the apostles' min- 
istry : instmction respecting Immortal life, both 
here and hereafter, aai respecting Jesus Christ 
as the One who both manttesta It and renders 
possible to those that believe in him. 



21. They entered into the temple at 
early morn. "The people of the East som- 
;e the day much earlier than is customaiy 
with ua. The arraugements of life there adjust 
themselves to the character of the climate. 
Dnilng a great part of the year in Palestme, the , 
heat becomea oppreasive soon after sunrise, and 
the iahabitants therefore assign their most im- 
portant duties and labors to the early hours of 
the d^. Nothing is more common at the pres- 
ent time than to see the villagers going forth to 
their employment in tbe fields while the night 
and the day are still struggling with each other. 
Worship is often performed in the synagogue at 
Jerusalem before the sun appeal^ above Olivet." 
—{Hackett.y-Uut tbe high -priest came. To 
the Temple. This being a large collection of 
buildings and courts, covering many acres, the 
apostolic teachhig might have l>een going on In 
Solomon's porch, and the high-priest and the 
Sanhedrim, aasembling in one of the Bide bnild- 
iugs, have known nothing of it, — And they 
that were with him. This Indicates, If not a 
packed meeting, at least a preconcerted move- 
ment on the part of the Sadducees to condemn 
and destroy the apostles. — And called the 
conncil together. The Sanhedrim. See, on 
its character and customs, Matt, 26 : 57-63, note. 
Vol. I, p. 2S8.— And all the senate. Literal- 
ly, ElderMp. These were the lay members of 
the council (atsMoius:!!, aois). The Greek word 
here rendered senate {yi'joinia) occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. Alford suggests that it may 
be borrowed fi-om the form of words in which 
they were summoned. 

22<.24. The prison truly we found shut 
in all security. That is. We found it closed 
and securely locked.— And the guards stand- 
ing at tbe door. Prohabiy Temple police, left 
to keep watch.— Now when the high-priest, 
etc. There Is some uncertainty as to the mean- 
ing. Tischendorf omits the word high-priist; 
Alfoid retains it. Thecaptain iff the Temple Is the 
chief of the Temple police, present probably in 
his official capacity ; perhaps he was culled to 
explain the disappearancb of the prisoners. — 
Doubted of them. That Is, Were In perplex- 
ity concerning the report thus made to them. — 
Whereanto tkiswouldgrow. Thatls,WhBt 
would coma of It. They were probably equally 
perplexed to understand how the apostles could 
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THE ACTS. 

8e''tfiin^,°they 
ayjM, Behold, 
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17 And when they had brought them, tbey sel t&cm 
jfore [he coudcII : and the hi^ piiest asked them, 
"aying:. Did not weB straitiy command you, that 



filled Jen 



;' ought to obey God ra 



have made ttieir escape, and to foresee what 
would be the result flipreof Ohaerie how the 
ctocum stance as attested hy this examination 
demoDstrated the sapernatural character of the 
deliyerance ; the prison doors securely fastened, 
the prison goaids before the door, and yet the 
priaooere released 

23, 26. Then came one. Apparently un- 
conscious of the peiplesity of the council, but 
surprised to find the impnaonod spohtles pub- 
licly teaching in the temple This fact demon- 
strated that they were not endeavoiing to ee- 
eape, and yet that they had no intention of yield- 
ing to the prohibition of the council. — The cap- 
lain with the officers. With the snboi'diaate 
police.— For they feared the people. One 
of the many Ihdlcations in the N. T. that Christ 
and bis truth were attractive to the common 
people, and that the opposition was instigated 
and persecution inauKuraled by interested rul- 
ers. Men ace not hy nature vihoUy averse to the 
truth ; they are attracted by it, and are opposed 
to it only as It opposes their self-totereat or their 

2Tj 28. We straitway commanded yon. 

So Alford and Tisohendorf read, instead of inter- 
rogatjng, oa In our English version. The lan- 
guage islltec^ly, WithprodamoiioniiK praelaimed 
to yon, i. e., officially, as maeistrates.— In this 
name « * » this ninn'a blood. Observe 
that the priests do not speak the name of Jesus. 
Was this a superstitious dread, an anconscions 
feeling that it might be the Messiah whom they 
had put to death? or merely the reluctance of 
murderers to speak directly of their victim! or 
simply a sign of their contempt? Contrast Pe- 
ter's glorying in the name of Jesua Clirist (so, si). 
—Ye have ftUed Jerusalem with your 
teaching. Not, doctrine. The Jerusalemites 
had not generally accepted the truth of Chris- 
tianitj ; bnt all Jerusalem was full of the fame 
of the apostles' teaching. Not the(niJA, but the 
r^art of the truth, Ulled Jerusalem.- And in- 
tend to bring this man's blood opoa ns. 
Not, aa Alford seema to imply, Tou intend to 
incite the people to vengeance ; there bad been 
absolutely nothing In the apostolic teaching to 
give color to such a charge or occasion for such 
a fear; nor, You intend to bring ns into divine 
Judgment and punishment ; for apostolic preach- 



ing could not do this ; but, Tou intend to hold 
us before the people, answerable for the blood 
of Jesus, the Messiah of Israel ; for this was the 
efiect of Peter's preaching (cb. : is«{ S)i4; 6iii>; 
.er. ai). Pnbildy, before Filate, these some priesta 
had taken Christ's blood upon tbem (Miit, si : it), 
agreeing to be answerable for it, both as before 
Oodandman. In a true sense the apostles would 
fain have brought this mui's blood on the rulers 
for the cleansing of their shi (R«n. a ; sd ; Ephe^ i . 5 j 
Col 1 ; It) ; but they wonid not accept it. 

39. The address which follows is almost hi 
the nature of a syllc^m ; its logic is unanswer- 
able. (1) We ought to obey God rather thou 
man ; (3) Israel's Ood has raised and exalted 
Jesus, whom ye slew ; (3) by direct commission 
and by the impai'tatlon of the Holy Ghost we are 
directed tobear witness of these truths. —Petes. 
As spokesman.— And the apostles. Standing 
with him, as in ch. 3 ; 11, and hy their counte- 
nance and acquiescence accepting him as their 
representative. — We ought to ober God 
rather than men. The verb Is impersonal, 
add m^ht be rendered. One onght to obey. The 
apostle declares a general principle, not a apecial 
obligation testing peculiarly upon them. It is 
one which the rulers could not gainsay without 
denying one of the fundamental principles of the 
Hebrew theocracy (otn. a = 17 i t som. is 1 si : nan. a ; 11, 
18 1 « 1 10). Parallel Is Socrat^' declaration in 
his defence (Apoiogj »), " Men of Athens, I honor 
and love yon, but I shall obey God rather than 
you;" and again, "If when, as I conclude and 
imagine, God orders me to fulfill the philoso- 
pher's mission of searching into myself and other 
men, I were to desert my post through fear of 
death, or any other fear, that would indeed be 
striuige, and I might Justly lie arraigned In court 
for denying the existence of the gods, if I dis- 
obeyed the oracle because I was afraid of death." 
—(jouell's Ti-anslatiaTt, I ; 337.) Observe that 
while this precept recognizes a higher thou hu- 
man law, and gives to the individual conscience 
a right of disobedknee to the human in obedience 
to what is recognized as divine, and while the 
N. T. hoses the duty of obedience to human law 
on the higher duty of obedience to the divine 
{h™. 13 1 1, s), neither by precept nor practice did 
the apostles justify re--iistaiux to human law In 
the name of GodL They flad from persecnUon 
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30 The God of our fathers nused up Jesus, whon 
g; Him Mtl God MaJted" mth his riEht hmd . 
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13 When they heard iAal. 
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, 31. The God of onr fathers. Peter 
■till, as always heretofore, speaks as a Jew, and 
to them as Jews, nmklog himself with them, and 
treatlDg Christianity as God's gift to Israel m 
ftilflUment of hia eoTeDant with that nation (™, 
si)' ^ot^ until later did the apoebles grow mto 
the faith that it was eqaaily for Gentile and Jew 
(Bom. 3 s !!, !«).'--Whoiii fesleWt hanging upon 
« tree. He bi-ings clearly before them the 
donhte aet, (1) murder, for they coerced the 
death sentence from Pilate ; (3) the means era- 
ployed, the dlsgracetal Oentile cross, — Him, a 
Prince and a Saviour, God hath exalted 
b.jr Jtis r^ht haod. On the meaning of the 
word (uji^iiyu;) rendered piinee, aee ch. 8 : 15. 
For Ita use in the 0. T, as a title ol the Mosaiah, 
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see Dan. 8 : 35 ; ! 

Here the double office of Christ 
as King or Leader, to be obeyed and followed, 
and as Saviour, bringing redemption by his 
blood. The language, % his right hand, refei's the 
glory of Christ's exalt ti d f hi kl g\y and 
mediatorial charact t th P th t y ti 
God of Israel that Jes 1 m d ] 1 and 
Saylonr (n.b.i;s,8) Observ th d(E b 

'tween the translatl bo d h t f 

English version, wbhlsin ret,ltis t 
Mcalted Mmtoie ap ce nd Sa to b t M 
ttfto is a prince and S G I h / lied — 

To give repentance to Israel and the 
remission of sins. The object of the exalta- 
tion. The death, resurrection, ascension, and ever- 
living Intercession are ail part of one atoning 
work, having all the oue object, the redemption 
Qf men from sin. — To gise repentance la not merely 
to give an oppnrtanlty to exercise It, i «., to 
afford pardon to the repentant, bnt to impart 
the disposition to repentance. Both repentance 
and filth arc represented in the H. T. as gifU of 
Gj)d, that ail may be from Him (joSni : Wi u;i,sj 






. 5). The 



eiiis Is not merely pai-don, i. e., relief from the 
punishment of sin, but tlie cleansing of the soul 
from sin itself. See th. 3 ; 3S, note and refer- 

32. And we are his witnesses. Christ's 
witnesses, i, e., witnesses appointed by Christ. 
Eor the appointment see Luke S4 : lT-50, and ob- 
serve In the parallel between the language there 
and here, an incidental evidence of the authenticity 
ofthotwo: 



Gospel and The Acts were by the same pen. — 
Of these words. Mot Ihiiigs, a meaning some- 
times, but I think incorrectly, given to the orig- 
inal (^'j"u). It l8 from a verb meaning to speak, 
and always signifies what is spoken. Here it may 
mean, either, as Alford, uwds ofhid<»T/, i. e., We, 
the apostles, personally know and testily to the 
truth of these words which I, Peter, have just 
spoken ; or tix/rds ijf prophecyt L e.. We are ap- 
pointed as witnesses to the fnlfillment of that 
holy word which foretold the coming of sneh a 
prince and Saviour ; perhaps it is better to In- 
clude both meanings. — As a!so the Iloly 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey htm. The Holy Ghost was a wit- 
nees to the truth of redemption, both by the 
special gifts confen'ed upon the apostles and 
early disciples — gifts of tongues, miracles, etc 
(cb. 9 : 1-7 ; ID : 411 i 19 ^ e ; Mart 10 : lo) ; and by the In- 
ternal witness afforded to the believel' in his 

Both khids of teathnony are included here, and 
on the three kinds of evidence here referred to 
Christianity rests ; (1) /listorical and human, the 
testimony of credible witnesses to the life, char- 
acter, miracles, death, and resnrrectlon of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; (3) divins ami! extertial, the evidence 
a£orded by moral and spiritual changes in indi- 
viduals and the community accounted for only 
by the presence of God's Spirit ; (S) disifow and In- 
lemcd, the inwai'd realization of the Spirit of God 
in the heart of the believer. Observe the extent 
of the promise here, agreeing with the language 
of ch. 3 : 39 i 3 : 35, etc. 

Peter's address here exemplifies the fulfillment 
of Christ's promise In Matt. ID : 19. I have al- 
ready spoken above of Its logical strncture. 
Observe (1) its 6ree% ; three sentences ; (3) ill 
comp<u:t'aess and completeness ; It declares the cm- 
ciflxlon, resnrrectlon, and ascension of our Lord, 
his double character as King and Saviour, his 
mission to cleanse away sbi, the condition of re- 
oeiviDg the benefits he aftords, repentance which 
is Itself his gift, and the twofold evidence of 
these truths, the human and the divine. It may 
fah'ly be called the true apostles' creed ; (3) ita 
Christian sjArit: Courage without bitterness ; In 
It Peter refuses obeileoce to the prohibition of 
the rulers, and accuses them of slaying on the 
ei'OBS the Prince of Israel, but preaches to tbem 
the Gospel of Salvation, and offers to them the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, on the conditions of 
repentance and faith. 
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33. They were cnt. The worda lo the heart 
(ire snppliea by tiie translator. The original is 
literally iMre samed asunder. It occurs only here 
and in Acts 7 : 54, naA IniUcates dntoosB exas- 
peratiou. Observe the ellect of faithful Ooapel 
preaching; It pierces to lie heaii,, either to 
awaken repeutaaca and lead to foigiTencBS (cii. 
I . st), or to awaken remorse and anger, and lead 
ti) an aggravation of guilt. — Were taking 
counsai to slay them. That is, were coun- 
BBlIng how they might do it; To slaj the apos- 

. ties was not a simple matter, for (1) thei'c was 
no ground on whidi to base a capital conviction. 
They could not be accused of blasphemy, for in 
all their addresees tbe? had directed the rever- 
ence and. alle]{Iaace of Israel to the Ood of their 
fathers. At most they could only be charged 
with delusIoD ; (3) the people could uot be ia- 

. cited to a mob as in the case of StAphen, for as 
yet the popular cuirent was with the apostles 
(tbt. sa) ; (3) capital puoistiment could only be In- 
flicted by the Roman governor, and there was no 
chaj-gD that could 1ib prefciTud to the Homan 
governor against Fetcr and the eleven. 

34, 35. A Pharisee named Gamaliel. 
There were two Jewish rabbis of this name, Gama- 
liel I and n. Conybeace and IIowsod have con- 
founded them, and attributed to Gamaliel I some 
anecdotes related of Gamaliel II. The one here 
monUoned, Gamaliel I, was a grandson of HUlel ; 
In theol<^j. his disciple, In spirit akin to Shammai, 
he occupied a position midwajh.between tlie rigid 
and the liberal parties into wbich PhariBceism 
was divided. See Matt. 3 : 7, note. He toaisted 
on the rigorous observance of the Sabbith, but 
decreed that all persons called on that day to 
assist ia repelling Invasion, or at inundalions, 
fires, etc., or eren at childbirth, might walk two 
thousand pa«es in any direction ; he decreed the 
right to glean to the beathen poor ; he sanctioned 
extending the greeting "Peace l>eivlthyon" to 
the heathen ; he modified the divorce laws, and 
alleviated the condition of women ; he was him- 
self a student of Greek literatnre ; and to his in- 
fluence may be attribated Paul's knowledge of 
the Greek poets (acu i? ; us ; 1 cw. 11 : B3 , nus i ; is), for 
he was Panl's preceptor (Aibm;3). He died 
about 50 A. B. For an excellent account of hint, 
see KItto's Ciidapedia; on the character of his 
counsel here, see below. — Had in reputation 
among all the people. He was the first to 
receive the title of liahban, and it is a Rabbinical 



proTerb, " With the death of Gamaliel, n 
for the law ceased, and purity and abstiuence 
died away. "—-Commanded tu pnt the apos- 
tles forth. The ready acquiescence of the 
council indicates the degree of authority which 
he possessed. Lightfoot supposes bini to have 
been the president. — Take heed to yonr- 
eelves. Observe that the counsel of Gamaliel is 
addressed to their fears, not to their coneciences ; 
it is the counsel of the conservative and timid 

36, 37. The skill of Gamaliel Is shown in his 
address. He begins by ranidng the ^>ostles with 
Theudas and J d s, mpost rs he ends by sug- 
gesting that h ir k y re of God, If he 
hadi'cverBed h d h ult of hia address 
might have b n diif n Tbeudas. Jose- 
pbus mentions nub k nder a person of 
this name wh d d to be a prophet, and 

carried forth a m ud owera to the Jor- 

dan. He wa u x }e ted tacked, taken, and 
put to death by th P mans This, however, 
occurred a. d 44 n welve years after 

Gamidiel's sp h &k p cs have drawn ftom 
thla the cone ue n h L k w b mistaken iu his ' 
date, and hence that his whole narra,tive ia unre- 
liable. It is far more probable that Josephua 
misplaced his Theudas; for he is often charge- 
able with inaccuracy. It is still more probable, 
however, .that the two historians refer lo two per- 

not infrequent at the time, and the name was a 
common one. The attempt to Identify this Theu- 
das with some of the other leaders of outbreaks 
mentioned by Josephus (m Hndutt] are not snc- 
ceasfnl. It is, at all evente, hardly possible, con- 
sidering the time and the circumstances of the 
writing of the Acts, and the evident supervlalou . 
of them by Paul, the pupil of Gamaliel, that a. 
gross historical mistake should have been here 
put Into his mouth, even if the writer be not 
regarded as Inspired. — Judas of Galilee. Ac- 
cording to JosephuB, who is onr only source of 
Information respecting him or the inenrrection, 
this man was a native of Gamala iu Gaulonllis, 
At the time when Quirinus, the Cyrenius of Scrip- 
tare, undertook to enroll the people of Judea, 
preparatory to taxation {Lots s : i), thla Judas in- 
cited to an unsucceasfnl revolt. His insurrection 
ivas of a semi-religioOB character, his followers 
claiming that God was the only ruler and lord. 
What became of Judas himself we do uot know ; 
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led the a.post1es» and beaten '' tkem, they comtna 
• tKat they should not apeak in the name of Je 
1 let them go. 

9 And they departed from the presence of the cc 
. rejoiciDg ■ that they were counted worthy to at 

a And daily y in the temple, and in every ho 



but thouKli his immediate followers were dis- 
persed, the Beet ramained, denying the right of 
taxatioD to the Romiiu government, aad giying 
rise to the Zealots and to aubsequent 1n»urrec- 
tioD. Thus Luke's dlscHmlnatlan between the 
followers of Theudas, "who came to naught," 
BDd those of Judaa, who were " only dispersed," 
Is strictly and noticeably accntate, aa incidental 
evidence of the trastwortliiuesa of the record. 

38, 39. And for the present I say unto 
yon, refrain from these men. Thut la, 
refrain from punishing tbein. The Greek word 
rendered bow (lu'riit) is not a conjunction ; it in- 
dicates present time. You regard these men as 
impostors ; imposture eoraes to naught , foi the 
present m; advice is to leave them alone , if they 
are what you think, the impostuj'e will soon run 
its course. This, in cftect, is Qamaliers advice 
— And let tbeni alone. Ratber, ^a^er theta to 
go on.— For if this connsel or thi^ woilc. 
Ootms^ signifies the general plan and puiipose 
which the apostles were carrying out; moik, the 
particular operations involved in executing it 
The BouTtsd wae not comprehended by the Sauhe 
dcim ani only imperfectly by the apostles tbem 
selves. It really inclnded the extension of 
Christianity over the whole world ; for the couu 
sel was God's. The work was the preachmgof 
tliat Gospel then and there in Jerns^em, and tlie 
accompanying miracles ; the work was the apos- 
tles', albeit God was worldng in them. — Ovei- 
throw it. Alford and Tlschendorf both read 
otjerthroie them. The meaning Is, If their pur- 
pose, what they are carrying out, and their woik, 
what they ai'e doing in carrying it ont, are from 
God, they cannot i>e successfully resisted. There 
is some difference among scholars as to the con- 
Btmction of the Greek of vev. 39, but none as to 
its substantial meaning, as expressed in our Eng- 
lish vei'slon. 

40-43> And to him they agreed. In part; 
they did not, however, refrain from punishing 
the men, and would not have suffered them to go 
on with their work, if they could have prevented 
it.— And I>eaten them. Probablynotwiththe 
scoui^usedintbeBomansconrging. 'SeeMntt. 
Zt : 36-31, note. The verb there and here Is dif- 
ferent. Beating waa employed by the Jews as a 
punishment. It was not improbably borrowed 
from the Egyptians, who nsod then, as now, the 



cruel baathiado. The offender is thrown on the 
ground and beaten, either on the back or on tlie 
soles of tlie feet. Jewish law confined the stripes 

That they were counted worthy to snfTer 
shame for the name. Not his name, but the 
name. Thedeflnitcai'tiele attached, indicates it as 
the only name, theone above every other name, as 
the Scriptures are t/ie writings, and the Bible is 
the book. Observe the contrast, counted worthy 
to suffer sAbum, Comp. Lake 16 ; 15. "This in- 
fluence of the holy name, which could transnrato 
shame and sufieiirg endured foi ifa sake, into 
honoi and lejoicing, gieatly tiauscends ah that 




the name of Jehovah (in the 0, T ) had ever 
accomplished. Here, therefore, we have actual 
demonstration that the name of Jesus is tlie 
aame." — {Bawm!jarten,) — And dnily iti the 
Temple, and from honse to honsc. The 
Greek is the same In ch S - ^. See note there 
—To teach and to preach the Messiah, 
Jesusi This langu)^ is not tautologies To 
preach Jesns Is to proclaim to unbelievers that 
Jesus is the promised Messiah ; to lertih Jesns is 
to teach the believers the tmtba respi'Cling him 
and his Mesdanic kingdom. See Christ's com. 
maud in Hatt, SS ; 19, 30, and notes there. 
Gamaliel's Coubbbl.— The effect of Oama- 
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IS the delivera.nee of the apostles, 
to A cnrioasly false estimate of the 
laaa Bud bis advice. He is commended as "rigbt' 
mludeft in hia Judgment" (^Chrysostom), and his 
speeoli as " humane, sensiljle, candia, and enlight- 
ened " (Adam Clarke), an " honest and intelligent 
tu-gameai" {(^mybeareim&JIoiosort), "aninstance 
of gi'eat ahrewdoeas and prudence " {Barnes). He 
has been regarded as an apostle of the philos- 
ophy of toleration, and even as a defender of 
Christianity, and an ancient legend represents 
him to liave been a secret Christian and subse- 
quently baptized. The legend is untrustworthy 
and the commendations bestowed on him and his 
connse! are ill-jadged. His address was hideed 
■shrewd, but it was neither courageous, honest, 
nor sound. It certainly was not a plea for Chris- 
tianity, for he apparently classifles the apostles 
with impostors ; nor a plea for the right of pri- 
vate judgment in religion, the Biblical and the 
only sound b^ls for religious toleiution. His 
counsel may be "salutary in a doubtful matter " 
{Seagel), i. e., there may be cases in which only 
the result can determine the character and value 
of a great popular movement. But it is false In 
prini^plo, for those things that come to nanght 
are sometimes of God, witness the Asiatic 
churches planted by the apostles ; tbose things 
that survive aie not always from Him, witness 
Mabummedanism. It is false in reasoning; that 
God can give victory to his own is no reason for 
not contending against error and for the truth. 
"He who cannot decide until Chnst and his 
church are completely victorious, will remain in 
doubt until the day of judgment arrives." — 
{Lungers Cotnmeatarj/.) Itlstalse in its application; 
the miracles wrought by Jesus of Nazareth, Ms 
death and resurreellon, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, the movement of the people, and, above 
all, the peculiar character of the apostles' teach- 
ing and of Him whom they preached, sufficiently 
attested the counsel and work to be of God. 
The tnith appears to be . that Gamaliel was an 
Erasmus In times that needed a Luther ; that he 
was In philosophy a fatalist, and in spirit a tein' 
porizer; that the humane teachings of Christ 
attracted him, but thut be had not the conrage 
nor the spiritnal faith essenlial to a disciple ; 
that he was really in some doubt as to the mean- 
ing and the probable result of this 
that by aiding the Sadducees to i 



death for preaching the doctrine of Uie it 
tlon, he would be aiding the enemies of his own 
party, In an assault on the fundamental article 
of their faith, and be was wise enough to see It ; 
and that he adopted an ai'gnment false In its 
liremiseE, its conclusion, and its ^plication, and 
temporizing in its spirit, to promote peace, and 
settle by compromise an issue wiiich could only 
lie settled by conflict and victory. This is In sub- 
stance the estimate formed by Alford, Amot and 
Calvhi, the latter behig, I believe, the first t<i call 
in question the soundness of Gamaliel's reason- 
ing. His comments are admirable, and, provided 
we remember thatGod does not fulfil his designs 
in a lifetime, his deductions Just. " That which 
isof God mustneeds stand, though all the world 
say nay ; therefore, fadth must stand wlUiout aU 
fear, against aU the assaults of Satan and men, 
seeing that faith Is underpropped and supported 
with the eternal tmth of God," Again, "Al- 
though the wicked attack whatsoever they can, 
and seek all means to destroy the church, al- 
though they furiously strive against Ohi'ist and 
his church so much as they are able, yet they 
shall not prevail, because it te the property of 
God to bi'Ing the counsels of man to naught." 



■I'HB APrOlNTHEST OF DE CO 






I. In those dafs. An In fln n te of 

time equivalent to. During tha p od o h 
history of the church. Assuming ha h n 
version of Paul took place A. d 30 Ui d n( 
of the Holy Spirit at Penteeo i> e 

Chronological Table In Introduc n h da f 
this event wonhj be fixed In the first year of the 
existence of the church. The date Is further 
Indicated by the second clanse of the sentence. 
—When the number of the disciples 
was multiplied. The number was now sev- 
eral thonBands (th. 1 1 « : Bru).— Of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews^ Both terms ai'e used 
in a popular and somewhat Indefinite sense ; the 
Grecians Includes those who dwelt in Greece 
and had come up to attend the feast at Jerusa- 
lem, whether native Greeks and adopting the 
Jewish religion, or native Hebrews, adopting 
Greece as their abode; Hebrews includes those 
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who dwelt In Judca ret^nlng' the Hebrew lan- 
guage and Qsing the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
race projuJioe between Greek and Hebrew was 
great. It aSei.'ted the Jewish church and threat- 
ened the primitive Christian church (em. a i b, lo ; 
1 c<T. 1 : 1B-H i Epiiu. i:u; cai.it u). The murrouriag 
here described was the first Indication of daoger. 
The word rendered mtimmring (yuyt'ua.uJt) in- 
dicates that it wae a euppressed and whispered 
discontent. The apostles did not wait for a 
public outbreak, but acted on the first sugEea- 
tion of difficulty. "It is a point of prudence 
and godly caiefulnesa in that the; prevented 
the evil which began to ai-lse withont deferdng 
the remedy."— (CWwiB.)— Their widows were 
negleoted in the daily ministration. Under 
the Mosaic law no definite provision waa made 
fur the maintenance of widows, who wore de- 
pendent upon relatives, especially the eldest son, 
though they were protected from oppression by 




In compliance with the spint of these regula 
tions the early ChnstlMi chutoh appear to have 
made special provision for the widows (csmp i Tim 
9 ; i). What was the nature of the daily ministra- 
tion here referred to is not clear. The " tables " 
(rndnttii) of Terse 3 may mean either tables for 
meida or a money-changer's tables (mih, k ; ai, 
ciM!;Li>k<ig^ni?!^si). lu Lukc 10 ; 33 the Same 
word is rendered bank. Either money, or food, 
or both, may have been distributed. The phrase, 
"serve tables," does not, however, necessarily 
Imply that this ministration took place literally 
at a table- The langn^o may ba regarded as 
simply metaphorical. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the apostles had already In- 
trusted this distribation to deputies, not havhig 
the time to attend to it personally. But this is 



a, gi ituitous assumpllon, and does not accord 
with the nartativB If they hid aluudy ap 
pointed deputies, «hj do they refei to them 
selves as lea\iug the word of God to serve 
tables? The snggeslion of deputies is made to 
aToid the supposed Implication that the apostles 
were neglectful. But there is nothing to indi- 
cate whether the complalntawere well grounded, 
or the prodnct of a sensitive jealoasy. 

2-4, Then the twelve. The matter waa 
evidently made a subject of consultation between 
them, and their action was concuri'cnt. — Called 
the mnltltude of the disciples together. 
It Is no more necessary to suppose that tlie en- 
tire number, five or six thousand, attended than 
that all the citizens attend every town meeting. 
It was a public gathering of the church, to which 
aU could come who were so inclined. The open 
court-yard of any of the large houses of Jerusa- 
lem would afford a convenient place of meethig. 
—It does not please os to leave the word 
of God> The meaning of the original seems to 
he, It is not our choice to distrihute the charities 
of the church ; do you provide some one else to 
do It.^Loak ye ont. The whole multitude 
were to make their own selection. The course 
here pursued Is hardly consistent with the theory 
of an apostolic authority over the church, still 
less with that of a papal primacy In Peter as 
vicegerent of Christ.— Seven meii, "Why they 
should be ]ust seven let lum that hath confidence 
enough pretend to assign a reason." — {Liffhtfoof.) 
There has been no lack of this confidence in the 
commentators ; Beugel says one deacon for each 
1,000 converts ; Meyer, the Jewish sacred num- 
ber; Alford, some present consideration of con- 
venience ; Wordsworth, with reference to the 
sevenfold gift of the Spirit (imfab ii ■■ s). Clirysos- 
tom's deduction is Just and reasonable: "If 
there were need of seven men for this, how 
great In proportion must have been the sums of 
money that flowed In."— Of honest report. 
Not merely honest men, but men possessing the 
conlldence of the disciples. A good reputation i 
is sometimes a very necessary quaUflcatton for a 
public office. Comp, 1 Thn.3 : 10.— Full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom^ Purity alone 
does not suffice for church work ; it must he 
mated to intellectual capacity.— Whom we 
may appoint over this business. Of dis- 
tribution The apostles being intrasted with the 
accumulated funds of the churdi icsLiied tho 
right to confirm or reject the selection of the 
multitude —To prayer and to the miniHtry 
of the word. The word rendered i. 
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The apostles will serve the word of dod, and 
leave to others to seive the charities of the 
church Theie is a hint here of the Inexpedi 
cnty of placing the secular pioperties of the 
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churcli in the hands of its ecclesiiisties. Cer- 
tainly tliB chnreli which does this is not apoa- 
tolic Observe that prayer In the apostlea' minds 
precedes and prapaies tar preaching. They that 
exhort as to prayer give themselves to it {Sim. 
1 L id). "So Moses ^d Indeed exhort ub nnto 
prayer, but he went before them as a ring- 
leader" (Bmii. 17 ; Ti). — {Ouivin.) Observe, too, that 
prayer and the minlstrj of the woi'd appear to 
comiirise tiia whole of the apostolic tunctlon, hi 
krMch cose we are all suocesBors of the apostles 
— or ought to be. 

5, fl. And these chose Stephen, etc. 
They were chosen by the whole multitude, that 
is, by Greek and Hebrew ; hut the fact that all 
the nam^s are Oreok, Indicate that all the chosen 
were, if not Greeks, at least not likely to dis- 
parage or overlook the Greek element. The 
ehnioh apparently put the work of dlstiibutlon 
lately Id the hands of the complainants. Of 
these appointees only Stephen and PhEUp are 
again mentioned in the N. T. (A, e^e, a9,40) si ; a). 
Uleolas was claimed by the hei'etlcal sect of 
Iflcolallanes (rov. i : c) <i^ their founder, hut this 
claim, though allowed by Epiphanius, is gener- 
ally discredited by modem scholars. The fact 
that he was a proselyte of Autioch has been 
taken by soma as an indication that alt were 
proselyces ; by others that he was the only pros- 
elyte. It seems rather to be a personal desig- 
nation, perhaps to distinguish him from others 
of the same name. — Whom they set befoi^ 
the aposiiea. Forthelr approval.— And when 
they had prayed. For guidance In the final 
decision {c^i. 1:24, a), and for divine blessing on 
thoij; thit were chosen (ch. is is, a).— They laid 
then hands on them. This Is the Drst men- 
tion In the N. T, of what has gi'own into an 
ecelesiasticHl rite. Its origin Is to be traced In 
the O T., ajid Ita significance found there. It 
was employed to Indicate the bestowal of gen- 
erally a blessing (O^. «S : I4 , Xin. 1> ; 13 ; Murk 8:3?! 

10 : u] ; sometimes a physica] cure (i giusi t : ii i 
Mark 11 : ») ; but also. In one notable histance, a 
curse {ui. ie ; ai). It was employed by Moses in 
the ordination of Joshua (Kcmb. e? ; is i doui. s4 : a). 
The same form was used by the apostles \cith 
the same slgniaoaneo, but always in the imparta- 
tion of a Messing, never to indicate a curse. The 
laying on of hands accompanied the gift of hcal- 
ii^ (Adi e ni, 18 J 13 : s) ; the consecration of disciples 
to a particular work, as in this cose (icii 13 : s) ; or 
the Impartation of the special gift of the Holy 



Spirit, followed, at least In some cases, by visible 
signs of his presence and power (cl. a-.ii, h-. 0). 
The lite has since passed into the Christian 
church ; in nearly all iJenominaUona it Is em- 
ployed in the ordination of ministers, and in 
those In which tiie fite of confirmation, supple- 
mental to baptism, is employed it is made an 
important part of that rite. 

Of the OKIOIN AND OFFICB OF I<B1,C01I3. 

(1) The word rendered (vet. s) to seme Isdlakoneln 
(d,«^urf,i) ; ft'om it undoubtedly comw our word 
deacon ; and from the appointment here narrated 
this ofSce is reasonably thoaght to have sprung. 
Such an officer certainly existed in apostolic 
times. In Phil. 1 : 1, Paul refers to the deacons as 
an order then existing ; and in 1 Tfan. 3 ; 8-13, he 
prescribes their necessaiy qualifications. Deacon- 
esses also were early appointed, probably in the 
apostoHc age (h™. 10 : 1 ; 1 Tim. i : o-it). The office 
haa been pei'manently retained in the Christian 
church, hut with dlflterent functions In difCerent 
denominations. In the Koman Catholic church 
the deacon is an assistant of the bishop ; in the 
Episcopal church a clergyman, without, however, 
full ordination, not behig allowed to consecrate 
the elemeuts at the communion ; in the Method- 
ist Episcopal church he assists in the administra- 
tion of the communion and a£ a teacher of the 
Scriptures ; in the Congregational ehnrah the dea- 
cons ore nominally the dispensers of the charities 
of the church, really the pastor's spiritual advis- 
ers; lathe Presbyterian church the office is rarely 
practically maintained, ita duties generally de- 
volving upon the eldera. Each denomination 
carefully defines the office ; each endeavors to 
conform it to the apostolic model. In fact there 
ia no apostolic modeL For (2) observe the na- 
ture of the oiiglnal appointment. A special 
oxiguucy required special work, and officeis were 
appointed for the purpose. The tenure of their 
office -waa not fixed ; nor Its permanence in the 
church prescribed ; nor its duties defined ; nor 
was even a name given to It. Apparently the 
fact of the appointment is only mentioned to 
explain the preaching and martyrdom of Stephen, 
and th bse t I f P ! Th 
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10 Antf they were not able" to re^t the wisdom 
id tlie spirit by wbicti be spake. 



geliat, not as the deacon (ct, ei ■ e) ; he udminls- 
teivsii baptism (ct, b : aa), and there is no reason to 
suppose tlia.t he might not with equal propriety 
have administered the communion. In short, 
the modem church cannot he conformed to the 
apostolic, because the apostolic church had no 
definite, form. The constitution of the chnrch 
WM not framed by its foundera like that of the 
United States; it grew like that of Great BritaJD. 
(3,) This appointment afEords a model for tho 
preTention of church quarrels. The apostlee do 
not chida the complainants ■■, nor wait till the 
quarrel assumes eeciouB proportions ; nor an- 
swer the complainants with self -Justification ; nor 
endeavoc to allay the jealousy hy rebufehig it, or 
heal the schism by hemg leaders of either Greek 
or Hebrew party. They throw the responsibility 
on the church ; turn over the adrolnlsttation 
largely to the complainants ; and give themselves 
with increased consecration to spiritual work. 

7, 8. The word of God increased. In 
power, in the church, and hence in cstent, by 
addition to the chnrch. The nature of the In- 
crease is explained by the subsequent clauses of 
the Terse, which define its efiects. This was 
both an evidence that harmony was restored and 
an e£ect of that harmony. When the church is 
united the word increases In power. As to the 
accession of priests, doubtless in the priesthood 
there were some honest and sincere inquirers 
after truth, ready to welcome it In spite of foes ; 
others were easily swayed by the rising enthu' 
elasm which pervaded Jei'us^em. The number 
of priests at the return from Babylon (sizn s ; ;6-!s) 
was 4,389, and It was now probably stUl greater. 
It does not necessarily follow that all the new 
adherents to the church were spiritual converts. 
Many of these, like some of Christ's earlier dis- 
ciples, probably apostatized from the faith, when 
they learned all that It Involved (johc a \ ee). Such 
apc^asy was evidently not unknown In the apos- 
tolic church {net. s • 4-«). This verse describea the 
culmination of the period of external prosperity 
in the church. "As yet all seemed going on 
prosperously for the conversion of Israel. The 
multitude honoied the apostles ; the advice of 
Gamaliel had moderated the opposition o1 
Sanhedrim ; the priests were gradually being 
won over. But God's designs were far different. 
At this period another and important element in 
the testimony of tho church Is brought 01 
the person of Stephen— «a protect again$l PftoH- 



soism. This arrays against it that powerful and 
jealous sect, and heneeforwai-d it finds neither 
favor nor tolerance with either of the parties 
among the Jews, but the increasing and hitter 
enmity of them both."— (.dj/lmi.)— Stephen full 
of grace and power. (Trace, not faith, is the 
beet reading. It is here divine grace, and in- 
cludes faith as one of the chief graces or free 
gifts of God's Spirit. B/wer Is the divine power 
promised by Jesus Christ to his diedplcs in ch, 
1 : S, aa manifested hy signs and miracles, and 
also in the boldness and effectiveness of Ste- 
phen's preaching. 

Ch. 6 : 9 to ch. 7 ; 60. THE iCCBSATION, DEFEKI!B, 
AKD llARTYEDOH Of S'fEPlIKN. The dbity os the 
BmLB.— The catholioiti abd sriBt'TOALiTT of its 



Stephen's address ; prel. note. 

A. D. 85 or 38, Dec. This address of Stephen 
marks a new era in the history of. the church. 
Dp to this time the preaching had been by He- 
brews and addressed to Hebrews. Stephen, a 
Greek, untraromeled by the prejudices from 
which none of the twelve, not even Peter (ch. 
10 . 14, is), were emancipated, saw more clearly, 
and proclaimed more fearlessly, the radical and 
revolutionary character of the new religion, 
and especlallj Its fltness for and its free ofEer to 
all nations. This catholic character of his minis- 
try is indicated in the charge preferi'ed against 
him ; It is demonstrated in the speech he deliv- 
ered in his own defence ; It expl^ns the bitter- 
ness of the persecution by the Pharisees which 
followed ; It led, In the providence of God, to tho 
dispersion of the church hitherto centred at 
Jerusalem, and the ministry of the word through- 
out Palestine ; It prepared the way for the con- 
version of PauL The careful student will find in 
Stephen's plea the germs of the doctrines of uni- 
versal sin and universal grace, of which Paul 
became tho most distinguished exponent, and 
which, I believe, he learned from the martyred 
Stephen. Though this address only incnleates 
what Chiist taught In his first sermon (uiksj t si-nX 
by a similar historical argument, it marks the 
practical transition of Christianity from a refor- 
mation of Judaism to a world religion, and is 
thus almost the most important of the speeches 
reported in the Book of Acts. 
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9, 10, Then aroae cPrtain of the syna- 
fogue called of Ihe Libevtines, ete. For ac- 
count of Jewisli a jnagogue, sec note on Matt.4 ; 23. 
Tor ainetration, see Vol. I, trontlepleee, and Luke 
6 ; 31. According to the Rabbinical boolis there 
were upwards of four hundred and fifty Ejna- 
gogues in -Jerusalem ; Jews of different dlaiects 
nni provinces naturally worshipped together, aad 
the synajfogues naturally took their namee from 
the nationality of the congrogatlons. Whether 
here Ave synagogues aro intended, or one or two, 
which embraced the worshippers of the diffierenl 
distrieta, is uncertain. In the synagogue 
TtccB it was generally permitted to the leaders ol 
any new school to set forth theh' opinions (d 
laiij). Hence Stephen's preaching in the syna- 
gogue, which aroused the opposition of the Phai 
isees. The Hberiines were Jews, who, having 
been taken prisoners and I'eduoed to slavery, had 
afterwards been emancipated, and had retui'ned 
to their national land. They hod been allowed 
by Augustas to settle In a pait of Borne, and to 
follow their own religions customs, but were 
espelied by Tiberius i. d. 19. Four thousand 
were sent to Sardinia, In the hope that they 
would there perish from the maiaiia; the rest 
were reqnii-ed to leave Italy, or abjure their reli- 
gion. It Is a reasonable conjecture that of these 
exiles enough may have found tiieir way to Jem- 
aalem to organize a synagogue of their own ; and, 
having suHered peraecntion for their own faith, 
would be foremost In opposition to the new doc- 
trlQO, as one " against this holy place and the 
law." For other bnt now generally discarded 
intei-pretatlonaof the woidLibertines, secS 
BSie Dli-Moiua-y, The tS/swiiims were emigrants 
from Cyrene on the north of Africa. See ch. 
3 : 10, note. The Alexaadrians were from Alex- 
andria, on the Mediteri'anean, twelve miles from 
the month of the Nile, a famous philosophical 
ond literary centre. A large number of Jews 
were planted there by its founder, Alexander the 
Great; they possessed equal rights with the 
Greek population, had a part of the city allotted 
to them, were governed by their own code of 
laws, and at the time of Christ constituted one- 
third of the population of the city. Gilieia and 
Asia were Boman provinces ; the latter Includ- 
ing Mysia, Lydia, Cana, and Phrygia. See Gaz- 
etteer and map, p. 31.— Disputing with Ste- 
phen. With does not necessaiily imply that he 
entered into any public debate or discussion with 
them. It is equally consistent with the account to 
suppose that he preached the truth afflrmatJvely, 



hat they opposed, but could cot successfully 
resist him. Comp. ch. 13 : 4o.— The wisdom 
and the spirit urith which he spoke. Wis- 
dom is not equivalent to prudence, nor to learn- 
lor to dialectic skill, nor to mere theoretical 
knowledge, but to knowledge of truth coupled 
1th skill in teaching and applying it. "In re- 
spect to divine things, wisdom (ampla), i, e., 
knowledge, insight, deep understanding, la repre- 
sented everywhere as a divine gift, and includes 
' lea of practical illustration and application, 
thus distinguished from theoretical knowledge " 
(Bob. Lex., aoiptix). Tlie apiiif might either mean 
the Holy Spirit or Stephen's spirit ; in the former 
!, the Influence of the Holy Ghost acoompany- 
jng bis words ; In the latter, the spiritual power 
which pTOoeeded fi'Om his own spldt aroused and 
Infused Into his speech. Either Interpretation 
would accord with the K. T. use of the lao, 
guage elsewhere. Comp. ch. 3 : 4 ; 10 ; 11) ; 11 ; 13, 
with 19 : 31 ; Eom, 1:0; 7:0, etc. ; but the lat- 
ter meaning agrees beat with the context. The 
language cannot mean simply that he spoke In a 
spirited manner, (. e., with vivacity and ardor; 
this meaning is never attached to the Greek word 
(n»fii(iu), here rendered aph-it. 

11, l!i. Then they suborned men. The 
naturfd resource of bigotry when convicted of 
error is always the same ; silenced by argument, 
it siiences by pereecutioo, Maephemy under the 
Jevfish law was any endeavor to turn away the 
allegiance of the people from the one ti-ue God. 
This was not only irreligion, but treason, and was 
punishable with death. See Matt. lU ; ^, note, 
and 26 : 57-66, prel. not*. Its nature is partially 
todlcated here by ver. 14. To speak against 
Moses was equivalent to speaking agahist God, 
because God spake through Moses (John s ; ss). 
The maneit was the Sanhedrim, the supreme 
court of the Jewish nation, which tiied and con- 
demned Christ. For description, see Vol. J, p. 
398 ; for aiustration of oriental court, see on ch. 
4, p. 58. The ddera were semi- political leaders, 
answering to the modem sheik ; the feribsa were 
Jewish rabbis. See Matt. 16 : 31, note. The 
chief priests were also members of the Sanhe- 
drim ; they are not mentioned here, perhaps be- 
cause they were principally Sadducees, and thla 
persecution was Instigated by the Pharisees. 
Stephen's enemies stirred up the people by mls- 
repreeentatlona of Stephen's preaching, hi order 
that they might counteract the popular feeling, 
which was In favor of the Christians and which 
had hitherto served to protect them from perse- 
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cutioT\(di,!^47i4;i!i s t m). TheirEttccesslB 86611 in 
the mob whicb brought bhe ti'Iol to a sudden doRe. 
The dajiliediim bad uo longei' power of Inflicting: 
deatii, ivhicb was reseiTed bj the Koman gOTem- 
mont to Itself (Jniii ie : et). In the case of Christ 
they appa^ed to Pilate lor a ratification of tholr 
Bentence ; in thla enee, the Mob executed it. The 
Italff place is primarily the Temple, and aeconda- 
iHy Jerusalem, which was made holy to the Jew 
by the Tample. T?iB lam Ib the eystem given by 
Moses, lucludiDg the whole ceremoaial and tbeo- 
cratic dispensation, wliii^ was now to come to an 
end, having fulfillecl Its mission. 

14. J«su9 of Nazareth shall destroy 
Ibis place. Jesus has destroyed Jerusalem 
and the Temple, and had prevlonsly foretold 
their daatruction ; he has a]so clmnged the t-ue- 
toirts which Moses delivered ; onH the charaxitBr 
of Stephen's speech leads t« the bsHef that he 
perceived the catholicity of the Christian religion 
and the transltoriness of Judaism better than 
tbe Hebrew disciples. It is not, tbeiefora, im- 
probable that the testimony of these witnesses 
was measurably true ; false in spirit rather than 
in words. They told the tiuth, but not the 
whole truth ; and half a truth Is often a whole 
He. The charge of attempting to turn away the 
-allegiance of the people from Jehovah and the 
system given by him thi'ough Mnees, is the 
gravamen of their accusation. Stephen's plea is 
devoted to meeting this charge ; in it he shows 
that throughout the sacred histoid Gentile 
ground was holy ground, and Gentiles were 
called to be divine instruments and recipients of 
the divine grace, and that thus the Gospel which 
he preached was not adverse to, but the culmina- 
tion of this gracious history. 

15. Saw his face as it had been the 
face of an angel. Comp. Exod. 34 i 85; 
Luke 9 ; 39. Whether here the shining was a 
supernatural brlgbfness, a special and dirine 
radiance, or a natural eflect of his own divinely- 
inspired peace and joy, is not an Important ques- 
tion. In either cose It was the direct result of 
the hidwelling of God with bira, the fuiaUment 
of the promise of Christ (i»ira 14 -. «, n). That the 
manifestation of this Inward life was not vrith- 
out its cfleet on the council, is indicated by the 
mildness of the high-priest's question, h) striking 
contrast with the high-priest's treatment of 
Christ (mau. <n : ti, e.i. le), and Paul (<^it. n-.i); and 
by the fact that the council heard Stephen's 



defenoe until his outburst of indignation at the 
close. Contrast ^ : S3. 

Cb. 7:1-52. Stephen's ADDnras ptelihi 
SAKT NOTE. The Connection of thi' uddi est, k ith 
the accusation prefened against Stephen is not 
deal- ; different Interpretations have been pio 
posed; some rationalistic scholars have e\ea 
denied that there Is any connection An undei 
standing of the spirit ai the address as a whole, 
and its relation to the accusation and the martyr 
dom, oi-e CBScntial to its stutlj m detail I).) Sle 
phea'a o^^t. This is not to defend himself, but 
to convict his hearers of ain m ci ncil^Ing their 
Messiah, and to pioclaim to them salvation 
through Christ's name, Lll.e the apostles, he 
seizes the occasion to preaih the Gospel We 
ai'e not, therafore, to look for adefiniterJiEHerto 
the chains preferred against lUm (3 ) II he had 
Indicated his purpose at the outset, the couulII 
would not have hstened to him. Ho must con- 
ceal ttln order to occomphsh it. We may, there- 
fore, look for some obscurity, especially in the 
earlier portion of hia address. (3.) It Is partly 
interpi'eted by the chaise against him, viz., blas- 
phemy, in speakhig agohist Moses, prophesying 
the destruction of Jews and the Temple, and 
the overthrow of Judaism ; and probably, also, 
predicting the estensioii of the Gospel to the 
proselytes from other lauds, like himself, and to 
the heathen. This catholicity of ChciBtiaoity al- 
ways aroused the cspedal anger of the Pharisees 
(ck. 99: 91, 91). (4.) So hiteiprethig it, we find hi 
his historical summary an Incidental reply to 
these chaises. In his selection of historical facts 
he illustrates and enforces the following tauths : 
(a.) The favor and blessing of God had not been 
confined to Judea and its people. They were 
shown in the facts that God appeared to Abraham 
In Mesopotamia, a land of idolatry, gave him 
not even a foot-breadth of soil In Canaan {-nr. i), 
caused hia seed to dwell as strangei-s in a strange 
land, Egypt (trn. a-ia), and Moses to be educated 
in heathen (Egyptian) philosophy, and called the 
latter out of Midian to become the deliverer of 
Israel (vsn. mst). (6.) Jerusalem and the Temple 
were not afone holy gronnd, and to prophesy 
their destruction was not to speak against the 
allegiance due to God and his holy religion ; for 
God had appeared toAhi-abam before the days 
of Tabernacle or Temple (vw, s) ; to Joseph In hia 
bondage in Egypt (9, 10); to Moses in the homing 
bush, making, by hia appearance, Midian holy 
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ground (vsr.. m-ii) ; to Israel to the church in the 
wilderaoaa (vw. w) ; to DivM, who waa a man 
after God's own heart, yet was not eyen perrait- 
tea to MinBtruct a l«iQpl6 tor hie dwelling- place 
(vn. 48) ; and when at leDgth the Temple was 
built God declared that It could not confine him 
within its walls (wr. 48). (e.) Stephen did not speak 
a^ahist Moses uor against the law in proclaiming 
the Messiah, for Moses had himself foretold the 
Messiah's adyent (vbt. n). (d.) Throughout all 
their history the Jewish nation had rosiated the 
dispensation of divine mercy. This fact is illus- 
trated try the selling of Joseph into Egypt by 
his hrethren (va. 9) ; by the repudiation of Mosea 
by the Isi'aelltea {■m. n) ; by the defeetioo and 
apostasy of Israel at Mount Sinai (vtn. se^i) ; their 
subaequent idolatries (nn. «, 49) ; and their per- 
secntlon of the ptopheta (im. 11, h) ; ft was, there- 
fore, no Btrange nor blasphemonB doctrine which 
he preached, that they had now rejected the 
Messiah himself, ttai that Qod would conse- 
quently reject them as a nation. (5.) Stephen's 
speech is Interrupted at yer. 51. The sadden 
transition there ptolmbly indicates not an accnal 
and violent interruption by the council, which 
would have been reported, but an outliurst of 
Indignation ou Stephen's paii at the relentless 
enmity manlfeated hi the faces of hfs judges. 
He breaks ofE his ai'gament and closes his speech 
hi an Indignant inyeotive. (6.) The speech is 
analogous in structme and aim to that of Christ 
In Lulte i : 31-39 ; like that is historical ; like 
that traces the history of the 0. T. for the pur- 
pose of showing that with it agrees the nnlver- 
sality and cathoUcity of the Gospel ; like that 
secures attention at the outset, and is inter- 
mpt«d by a yioleut outbreak at the close. 
(T. ) The source whence Luke derfvod liis Imowl- 
edge of this speech is untnown. It Is a reason- 
able hypothesis that the report came from Paul, 
wlio waa present and consenting to Stephen's 
death, and whose conversion may, I believe, be 
tracBd to the Influence of Stephen's plea and 
martyrdom ; but this is only an hypothesis. 
(8.) The Indications are that the address was 
made in the Greek langnage. Stephen was a 
Greek, and his quotations from the O. T. gen- 
erally agree with the Greek version. (9.) There 
are several i-espects jn which his historical allu- 
sions diSer from the O. T. history either by 
variation or aflditiou. The following ai'e the 
principal points of difference ; 

Ver. 3 puts the call of Abraham before the mi- 
gration to Harui ; Gen..]2 : 1, 1, 5,.In Haran. 



Ver, 14 enumerates 75 souls in Jacob's migra- 
tion ; Gen. 46 ; 37 enumerates 70. 

Ver, la mentions the burial of the twelve patri- 
archs at Shechem ; Exodus does not. 

Ver. 16 describes the purchase of the tomb 
differently from Gen. 33 : 16. See note below. 

Ver. 30 characterizes the beauty of Moses in 
childhood in stronger language than Esod. 3 ; 2. 

Ver. S3 specifies his Egyptian eflncation ; Ex- 
odus does not. 

Vor. 33 characterizes him as mighty in words 
and deeds ; Exodus says nothing of his eaily 
Egyptian life. 

Vers. 33. SO, SO mention three periods of forty 
years ; the last only is so defined in the Penta- 

Ver, 33deseribeaMoBes'fi terror at the burning; 
bush ; Ezod. S : 3-S does not. 

Vera. 43, 43 add from Amos 5 : 35, 3B to the 
Mosaic narrative. 

Ver. 53 refers to angels in the giving of the 
law ; Exodus does not. 

For interpretation and explanation of these 
variations in detafi, see the notes below. Ilere 
It may sntSce to say that I see no objection to 
the belief that Stephen referred to traditional 
Boorcea, assumh^ as true the well recognized 
facts in the Jewish history, whether recorded in 
the O. T. or not ; and that thus his address en- 
forces the principle that all history is sacred, hi 
that it illustrates sacred truth, and that the value 
of the O. T. history lies in Its substantial facts, 
not In Its literal and minute accuracy. (10.) The 
general lesson derivable by ns from Stephen's 
address Is the unity of the reli^n of the 0. T. - 
and (he N. T, (o) The O. T. as well as the N. T. 
represents the divine mercy as nniimited by con- 
siderations of race or nationality ; (6) the O. T. 
is a preparation for the fuller revelation of 
mercy through Jesus Christ in the N. T. ; (c) the 
O. T., like the N. T., subordinates the Instru- 
ment (the temple) to the soul (faitih, humility, 
and mercy) of religion. The spirit which substi- 
tutes the creed, the ceremony, the church, or 
the hook for the living God Is always an In'ell- 
^ous spirit. 

1. Are these things sot The h%h-prlost 
was ec-officio president of the council. The ac- 
cused had, under Jewish rules of law, a right to 
be heard in his own defence. Pleaders were un- 
known in the Jewish courts; the acenaed pre- 
sented his own cause. 

2, 3. JHen, brethren anil fathers, heark* 
en- Men ar^ all present, inclnding brethren, his 
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muiA ar to set ills foot oo ! yet lie promised " tiiat he 
would give It to him for a possesMon. and to his seed 
Hfter him, when asyit he had do child, 
6 And God spalte on thiswise, That" hisseed should 

them jnto bondage, aud entreat iAtw evil four" huii- 



eqaals, especlallj tbe public, wbo were always ad- 
mittedto the Jewish IrialasBpectiitorB, aaHfal/iers, 
tbe members of the cooncil, whom be Bxldresses 
in terms of respect because of their official posi- 
tion. Comp. Acts 23:1; 1 Tim. 5:1. Obsei-ve 
the respectfulnoES and the dignity of Stephen's 
opening.— The God of glory. Not merelj 
eqnivalBnt to the glorious God. Ho dwells ever 
in glorious light nnapproachable (i Tta. 8 ; is), and 
fu the O. T. appeared m a cloud of glorj, the 
Shechinah, to his people (Ewd. *): si; hev.i-.i; atk. 
1 1 ffi), this appeaiaaee being a peculiar prlTllege 
granted to Israel (Bum. 9:4). Stephen, who speaks 
of the appearance of God to Israel from the daja 
of Abraham to thoae of Christ, characterizes 
him as the God of glory, i. e,, whose character 
has ever been a glorious manifestation of himself 
to his people, a preparation for this last and 
most glorious self-disclosure (nob. i ; i, u). — Our 
father Abraham. Stephen identifies himself 
with his audience as a son of Abraham.— When 
he wag in Uesopotamia, before be dwelt 
in Charran. Mesopotamia derives Ita name, 
which means ielween rkiers, fi'om its position be- 
tween the Euphrates and the T^ls ; Is now called 
by the Arabs Al-Jezirah, the island ; is about 700 
miles In length, and from SO to S5D miles In width. 
The Mesopotamia of the Bible is the northwest- 
ern portion of modem Mesopotamia. It was the 
dwelling-place of Balaam ; became In snccession 
eubject to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
Grecian, Syrian, Roman, and Parthian mJers. Ur 
(qeo. 11 : !S,3i), and Hai'an, the Charran of our text, 
were ciUes in Mesopotamia. The site of both 
cities is somewhat jincertaia ; Ur is probably the 
modem Mugheir ; Haran, probably the modem 
Barran; the former on tbe right bank of the 
southern Euphrates, the latter hi northwestern 
Mesopotamia, on. the banks of a small tributary 
of tbe Euphrates, the river Bell&. But different 
localities have been assigned for the Haran, the 
Ur, and the Mesopotamia of Scripture. Bee 
Smith's Mbk Did., arts. Haran and Ur, and 
Abbott's SeHgiOTia Diet., art. Mesopotamia. — Be. 
fore he dwelt in Charran. AccordiDg to 
Gen. 11 : SI, Abrani and his father Terah, and 
his nephew Lot, went from Ur to Haran, where 
Terab died. Then ch. 13 begins a new account, 
" Now the Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of 
thy country. *■ » * So Abram departed, as the 
Lord bad spoken unto him." Thus Generis men- 
tions the departure from Ur to Haran, but no 



appearance of the Ijord to Abram in Ur, Our 
traofllators have thrown back the appearance of 
file Lord to Abram in Haran by the rendering. 
The Lord had said ; but this they apparently did to 
make the account there agree with Stephen's re- 
presentation here. This was qnite needless. There 
Is nothhig inconsistent In tbe two aocounts ; Ste- 
phen simply tells US, what we should not have 
known otherwise, that the first departure from 
Ur was in obedience to a divine call. This, how- 
ever, Is indicated by the language of Gen. 11 : 31, 
which states that Abram's purpose in the first 
mcvement was to go to Canaan, a purpose 
Impeded but not abandoned, In tbe delay at 
Haran ; and this is confirmed hy the langnage 
of Gen. IB : 7; Josh. 34 : 3 ; Neh. 9:7; and 
hy Jewish tradition, preserved in Fhilo and 
Josephua, 

4. Wlien his father was dead he re- 
moved him into this land. This accords with 
the account in Genesis, but the account there 
presents some difficulty; for, appm'entlj, Terah 
was seventy years of age at tbe birth of Abram 
(a<w. u : y,), and Abram was seventy-Hve years of 
age at Uie time of bis emigration (Oei. \s -. 4), 
which would make Terah only one hundred and 
forty-five years old at that time, while, according 
to Gen. II : SS, he was two hundred and five years 
old at the time of his death. It Is scarcely prob- 
able, however, that Abram, Nahor and Haran 
were bom the same year, and there is no evi- 
dence that Abram was the oldest ; Jewish tradi- 
tion makes him tbe youngest. If, then, we un- 
derstand the declaration of Gen. 11 ; 3C, '■ Terah 
lived seventy yeai's and begat Abram, Nahor and 
Haran," to mean that he was seventy years old 
before the first of his sons was born, he may have 
been one hundred and thirty years old when 
Abram was bom, and two hundred and Hve when 
Abram's miration took place. And this is the 
most probable explanation of a dilfiealty in chro- 
nolc^y, which is of small consequence, except that 
it has been used to Impngn the accuracy of tho 
history. — Wherein ye now dwell. Stephen 
begins with Abram and bis migration- Into 
Cunaui to show his anditors that the call of the 
Gentiles In the Gospel, soiar from being Incon- 
sistent with the sacred history, agrees with Its 
Urst and fundamental fact, the call of Abraham 
from idolatry, and tbe bequest of this very land 
to him, on the simple condition of faith in and 
obedience to God's word. 
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7 And the nstion to whom they shall be 
will I judae, said God : and sltei (hat sbaU 
forth, anifserve ' me in tills place. 

and so^AS^a«i begat Isaac, and oiroui 
llie eighth day; aad Isa^ac:" ^^fa^ Jacob \ t 
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9 And the patriaTchs,moTed with' 
into Eeypt : but ' God was with him 

10 An/ delivered bim out of all 
eave him favouir and wisdom in tht 
king of Eoypt; and he' made hi 
Egypt anoall his bouse. 



3nv7, sold Joseph 

a governor ouer 
T ail tbe laud of 



a-7. Not so much as to set his foot on. 

liitemliy, not a fool-step. Comp. Deat.3 ; 5. Abra- 
ham lived in Paleetine an itinerant life, as a pil- 
grim and stranger (Htb. ii ; s, m), never owning any 
part of tlie soil, estept the buiial-placo of Sarah, 
his wife, near Hebron (oan., Eh. !s>.— When as yet 
be had no child. Abraham was a hundred 
years old at the time of laaac'a birth (am. si : t) 
and had therefore sojourned in Palestine a quar- 
ter of a century before there was any indication 
of the fulflUment of the promise made to him.— 
And God spake on this wise> Stephen's lan- 
guage implies that he does not quote verbally.. 
The quotation is fi'om Gen. 15 : 13, 14,— Four 
hnudred rears. This agrees with the language 
of Gen. 15:13; hi Exod. 12 : 10, and GaL 3 : 17, the 
time is stated witli greater accuracy at fonr hun- 
dred and thirty years. It Is uncert-ajn whether 
this four hundred and thirty years is the period 
of Israel's sojourn in Egypt, i. e., the thne be- 
tween the coming of Jacob with his household 
Into Egypt and the exodus of Israel under Moses, 
as implied in Exod. 13:40, or the period of Israel's 
eojonm in Egypt and Canaan, i. e., the time be- 
tween the promise to Abraham and the exodns 
of Israel from Egypt, as Implied hi Oal. 3 : 17, 
and in some ancient copies of the 0. T,, which. 
In Exod. 12 : 40, read, "who dwelt In Egypt and 
the land of Canaan." The former optoion bwit 
agrees with the reroackable increase of Israel from 
seventy-live souls (ver. ») to a great nation ; the 
latter best agrees with the Hebrew genealt^es. 
It is not important fur the interpretation of Ste- 
phen's address to determine this question, ivhich 
is one ot the most perplesfng and difflcolt In 
Hebrew chronology. I am taelined to take Exod, 
13 : 10 as literally ti'Ue, to believe that the sojonm 
In Egypt covered a period of four hundred and 
thlitj years, and i« believe that there is some 
hiatus in the genealogy of Moses, as Is often the 
ease with the Hebrew genealogies. See Gal. 
3 17, note —And serve me in this place. 
These words are not In Qenesis. Instead is the 
promise, Tfmi/ ukaU come oat with great subsUmce. 
Analogous to Stephen's language here fs God's 
promise to Moses In the region of Mount Sinid 
(Kini 3 I") " When thou haat brought forth the 
people oat of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain " The promise that they shall serre 
God in Canaan Is however implied by the whole 
course of God's dealings with the patriarchs and 



their descendants, the object of which was to 
bring into the land a ehoacn people, who should 
serve him, and hhn only. Stephen's object in this 
reference here is to enforce the truth that tlie wor- 
ship of God is not dependent on place — as it began 
before Jerusalem existed, so it may conthiue 
after Jerusalem Is destroyed; nor eKolasive — 
as it was permitted toAbr^iam, astranger In Pal- 
estine, and to Israel, a stranger iQ Egypt, so 
should !t be to the Gentile, a stranger in Stephen's 
time, in the land of IsraeL 

8. The Covenant of citcumcision. The 
covenant Is recorded in Gen. 17 : 4-3, and is hi- 
terpreted spiritually by Paul in Gal. 3 : 15-18. It 
embraced God's promise to be the God of Abra- 
ham and of his seed. Stephen, like Paul, traces 
back the promise of grace, which made Isi'ael the 
people of God, to a period long preceding the 
giving of the law, and thus indicates, what Puil 
more directly argu^, that God's covenant Is not 
dependent on the law. Hence in prophesying a 
change of the customs which Moses gave (a. 
e 1 14), Stephen has said nothing against the God 
or the religion of Israel. Thus his unexpressed 
canclnslou Is the same as that expressed b; 
Paul ; " If the Inheritance be of the law it is no 
more of promise ; but God gave it to Abraham 
by promise. " It is called the covemmtt uf circum- 
cision, because its acceptance by Abraham and 
hie seed was signified by the rite of circum: 
cfsion (ow. 17 ; i-ii). On the rite Itself see notes 
on ch. 15. — And eo h« begat Isaac. Bo; 
i.e.,ia accordance with and fulfillment of the 
divine covenant to give to him, and his seed after 
him, the land of Canaan. 

9, 10. The patriarchs, moved with 
envy, sold Joseph into Egfpt. The story 
of Joseph Is told in Genesis, chaps. 37-50. This 
statement is tbe first Item In Stephen's Indict- 
ment of the children of Israel, consunamated hi 
the indignant outburst of vers. 51-53. Joseph's 
brethren know not their appointed deliverer, 
endeavor to make away with him, ate reBtratued 
from murder only by prudential eonsideiations. 
Tet, as later by the cmclSxion of Jesns Christ 
(ch. 9 : 53), Israel unconsciously executes the pur- 
poses of God. If the descendants of Abraham 
had remained in the free nomadic life of Pales- 
tine, they would have been dispersed. In their 
servitude in Egypt thej became compacted Into 
the germ of a great nation. — Gtace and ivisa 
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Egypt and Chanaan, and great affliction: and ourfa- 
[liers found no auglenanee. 


.5 So Jacob went down 


nto Egj-pt, and died, he 


ij Bun when Jacob heard that there was corn in 






Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. 


the sepulchre that Abraham 


lOUKht b>r a sum of money 


13 And at the second »'wf Joseph » was madeliiiowa 


of the sons of Emmor li./ii 


i^^fofSychem, 


ij But when the time 


the promise drew ni,;], 


known unto Phaiaoh. 


which God had sworn to A 




H Then sent Joseph, bdi3 qalled his fether Jacob to 
Aim, and aU< his bjndred, threescore and fiitccn souls. 


and multipliea in Egypt, 




iS Till another king arose 


which knew not Joseph. 



dom in the sight of Pharaoh. Not merely 
yrace and wisdom, but thesu C[ualitios ao devel- 
oped and manifested as to be apparent to the 
Egyptian king. Graee here may eltlier mean 
gracefulnesB in manaer, which was appureutly a 
charaiCterlstic of Joseph (g«i. as : e ; « : 14), or favor, 
i, e. with Fharaoh, or diyiue grace. The latter 
aeemstome to be the best iuterprctiLion here, 
In the light of Gen. 41 ; 38.— GoverDor over 
E^VPt, and all his house. The former 
phrase signliiea Joseph's dwil authority in. the 
land, the eecond his posiUon in the royal honse- 
hold. He was both prime minister and lord 
chiunherlain ; was second in dignity only to the 
king, and practically, as Is often the case with 
the prime minister, especially hi oriental coun- 
tiies, was the ruler of tlie land. This elevation 
of Joseph, attributed by Stephen, as by the 0. T., 
to the divine favor, ia another evMenee that 
religion and God are not confined to the Temple, 
to Palestine, and to the Bcmpiiloas observers of 
flie ceremonial law. 

11>13. There came a dearth. Snch ex- 
periences of famlQO aa are described in Gen. il ; 
Bl-57 are unhappily still common in the East. 
The Persian famine is still fresh in the minds of 
American readers. For a terribly graphic de- 
scription of a modem Egyptian famine see Stan- 
ley's Jewish Church, Lect. IV. 

14, And all his kindred three score 
and fifteen seals. In the O. T. history it is 
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Apparently Jacob's boaaohoM (66), Jacob him- 
self, Joseph, and Joseph's two sons (4), make up 
the seventy. In the Greet version of the O. T. 
the number in both Genesis and Exodus ia 
changed to TO, showing that Stephen's state- 
ment accords with the popular reading of the 
0. T. at that fame. No other explanation of the 
variation is necessaiy for those who helicKe that 
Steplien, In such a minor matter of detail, would 
have quoted the current version of the 0, T., as 
we would to-day the current version of the Bible, 
without going into a critieal examination of the 
passage in the original. The point he has to 
make, that Israel went down into Egypt a house- 
hold, and came out of Egypt a oaHon, does not 
depend on the question whether there were 70 
or 75 in the family. 
15, 16. And were carried over into 



Sychem, etc. In two respects Stephen's ao- 
eonnt here dltfers from that of the 0. T. (1. ) He 
represents the sons of Jacob as buried in Sychem ; 
the 0. 1. does not intimate that their remains 
were removed from Egypt (oan, so : s g ; e™!. 1 : c). 
The explanation of this variance is very simple. 
Joseph's remains were taken to Canaan at the' 
time of the exodus, and buried in Sycliem (ekhi. 
1: 1 II i J«ib, « ; as) ; and though nothing Is said in 
the O. T. of the removal of the other brothers, 
it is stated by Joaepbus that they were buried 
in Hebron, i. e., in Abraham's purchase, and by 
the Rabbhileal traditions that they were buried 
in Sychem, which agrees with the statement 
here. There Is nbaolutcly no reason whatever 
for supposing that Stephen conlined himself to 
the O. T. history in his address ; and no reason 
why he should not have referred to other sources 
of ordinarily accepted history among the Jews. 
(3.) But he also repreaents the burial as taking 
place In a field bought by Abraham of Hamor's 
sona (Emmor being the same as Ham or) ; whereas, 
according to the 0. T,, this purchase of the field 
in Sychem was made by Jacob (ghi. 83 1 le), and the 
burial of Jacob was ia the field of Macphelah, lu 
another part of Palestine, bought by Abraham 
of Ephron the HitUte. In respect to this va- 
riance tberg is more difficulty. It is to be 
observed, however, that Stephen does not eay 
that Jacob was buried in Sychem. If we put a 
period at the end of verse IB, his language will 
even imply the reverse. "SoJacobwent down 
into Egypt, and died, he and our fathei-s. And 
they (i. e., our fathers) were carried over Into Sy- 
chem," etc. His langu^e, though on its face 
ambiguons, would not be so to his auditors, to 
whom the facts were familiar, of the burial of 
Jacob near Hebi-on and of his sons at Sychem, 
The only real difficulty, then, consists in the fact 
that Stephen attributes the pnrchase at Sychem 
to Abi-aham, whereas it was made by Jacob. 
The hypothesis (Smith's Mile Diet., Am. ed.) 
that the land was twice purchased, first hy 
Abraham at the time when he built there an 
altar to God (aso.is;8,7), and afterward— the land 
having been reoccupied by the Shechcmltea 
—was repurchased by Jacob, is possible, but 
it Is at best only a surmise. I should prefer to 
suppose, with Hackett, that in Stephen's address 
. the word Abraham has been substituted in some 
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10 The Bame deoJt subailj- w 
Bvil-entreatad our fathers, sgUh 
voumt children, to the end they i 
' KTrn which time Moses" was 1 
iag £iir, and nourished up la bis 
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.. ...._ ..hen he was cast out, P 

'ai And Moses wsa learned in i 
Egyptians, and" was miglity 



Teiy earij copies for Jacob; or that Luke, in 
writing, or Stephen, in speakiLg, aubatttuted the 
one word for the other hj a natural mistalio. 
And I quite agree with DemAUord that "the 
fact of the mistake ocenrring where it does will 
be far more InatractlTe to tbe ChriBtlsn student 
tjian the most Ingenious solution of the difficulty 
could be, il it teaches him fearlessly and honestly 
to recognize the phenomena presented by the 
test of Scripture, instead o* wresUng them to 
Bait a preconceived theory." 

17-19. The tttne of the promise. That 
is, the tljne for its fullillmeiit, as indicOited hi the 
promise itself (Gsn-ii: ii). — WMch knew not 
Joseph. Not literally, know nothing about him, 
but was indifferent to Mm and the service he 
had rendered the nation. The name Pharaoh ia 
a general title by wlilch the uationai tings of 
Egypt are all known ; hut It represents different 
and even antagonJatle dynastiea. The Phaj-aoh 
of tbe oppiesaion belonged to a different dynaatj 
from that of the Pharaoh of Joseph ; but sijiolare 
are not agreed )n their IdentlScatioii of him with 
any king known in Egyptian history.— Dealt 
snhtilely with. Bather, timningly against. 
The account is given In Exodus {ct. i) ; the Idng 
first endeavored to destroy the male children by 
corrupting the mldwlvea ; not until that failed 
did he openly command that they shonld be 
murdered. — In order that they might cast 
ont their young children. The original 
does not necessarily, as our English version. Im- 
ply that the Israelites slew their own children ; 
only that it wafl the purpose of the Egyptian 
king to make them do so. 

ZO, 31. Was exceeding fair. Literally, 
fair for Ood, i. e., in his Bight. The language is 
simply a strong espresaion of his beauty as a 
babe, and answers to the description in Exodus 
(s : i), " goodly child," and In Hebrews (ii i a), 
" proper child." The tradition embodied by Jo- 
sephns indicates the popular belief concemlng 
his remarkable infimtHe beauty. "It happened 
frequently that those who met him as he was car- 
ried along the road were obliged to turn again 
npon seeing the child ; that they left what they 
wei'e about, and stood atill a great while to look on 
him ; for the beauty of the child was so remark- 
able and natural to hhn, on many accounts, that 
it detuned the spectators and made them stay 
longer to look upon him. " — Pharaoh's dftagh- 
ter took him np. See Exod. S : 1-10. 



name, Moses, signifies dra«m out, and was given 
to him because he was drawn out of the water. 
Of Pharaoh's daughter mentioned here and in . 
Exodus, nothing else is known. 

33. And Moses was instructed in all the 
wisdom of tbe Egyptians. Instmeted, not 
learned ; the original indicates his education, not 
Ms proHcieucy. This is not stated in the 0. T., 
but it [s implied by the fact that he was adopted 
by the princess and educated as her own sou. The 
education itself was a fitting, if not necessary, 
preparation for the predestined leader of Israel, 
and the fi-uits of it appear in theii' subsequent his- 
tory. Some of their laws and customs, and m»]y 
of their arts, had an Egyptian origin. The Egyp. 
tioos were students of astronomy and chemistry, 
excelled in geometry and mafhematies, were pro- 
ficient in medicine, surgery and practical anat- 
omy, were workers In fine fiax, possessed and 
woited looms, were acquainted with glass and 
glass manufacture, with manufacture of potteiy, 
Iron and bronze, with the forceps, the blow-pijMi, ' 
(he bellows, tbe syringe, and the siphon, were 
Btilled In the art of aiThltectnre, and made both 
sculptures and paintings ; from the former we 
derive most of our knowledge of their life, since 
in them their trades and habits are fully illus- 
trated.— Mighty in words and in deeds. 
This statement is not derived from the O. T., 
which even Implies that he woe, in his early 
career, slow of speech (e™s. 4; 10-16). But the Jew- 
ish traditions attiihnte to him remarkable mili- 
taiy achievements during his lite as an Egyptian 
prince. Stanley thus condenses into a paragraph 
the substance of these extra Scriptural legends 
oonoeming his youth ; " He was educated at 
Heliopolls and grew up there as a priest under 
his Egyptian name of Osarsiph or Tisithen. He 
learned arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medi- 
cine and music. He invented boats and engines 
for building, instruments of war and of hydran- 
liCB — hierc^ljphics — division of lands. He taught 
Orpheus and was hence o^ed hy the Greeks 
Hnssns, and by the Egyptians Hermes. He 
was sent on an expedition against the Ethi- 
opians. He got rid of the serpents of the coun- 
try to be traversed by lotting loose baskets fall 
of ibises upon them. The city of Hermopolis 
was beUeved to have been founded to commem- 
orate his victory. He advanced to the capital 
of Ethiopia and gave it the name of Meroe, from 
his adopted mother, Menhis, whom he buried 
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hitD bis beait to ildt bis brethren Che children of Is- 


17 But he that did his neighbour wrong thrust him 
away, saying, Who made lliee a luler and a Judge 




14' Add seeing one iiftktm suffer wrong, he deftnd- 


overua? 




j3 Will thou hill me, as tbou didst the Egyptian 






35 For heiiipposed bis brethren would have under- 
stood how thit God by bia hand would deUver them : 










06 And the neit day he shewed himself unto them as 


30 And 1 when forty years were expired, there ap- 
peared 10 him in the wilderness ot Mount Sioa an angel 


they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
saying. Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye wroo)! one 


Sf the Lord, in a flame of fire in a bush. 



there. Tharbls, the daaghter of the king of Ethi- 
opia, fell in loyc with him, and he returned la tvi- 
umpli to Egypt with her as hia wite. " There Is 
DOtbing in all this Ineonaistent with the Scrip- 
ture, wMeh, after narmtlng his birth, beghis the 
story of Us sabsequent life with his defence of od 
Israelite agahist ao Egyptian and hia conseiiuent 
flight into Mldian. Liylngstone ai'gueB the sub- 
Btantial truth of these traditiona, and hoped t« 
discover Id Central Africa some eytdencea of this 
early career ; this was indeed one of the objects 
o£ bis last expedition (£ti3( Journals, p. 338). 

23-25, And when he was full forty years 
old. Nothing Is said in the O. T. of iiis age at 
this time, but this Btatemant agrees with Jewish 
legends. See Zigh(foot.-~To yislt bis breth- 
ren. Literally, To look «ftei- his brethren. The 
original involyes the Idea of carrying snccor {um. 

JE; Ml Lnka 1 , 6S; 7 :IBi Jamei 1 : !l). Comparing the 

language here with that of Luke 1 : 68 and Heb, 
2 : S, we may see how Moses was a type of Christ, 
ftiid how Christ was a prophet like unto Moses 
(ik. a : 92), like hfm leaving a royal court and going 
out to look after and to redeem those whom he 
was not ashamed to call brethren (H8lp.!:ii). — 
And smote the Egyptian. The oppressor; 
and slew him (Ema. s;ib).— For he supposed 
his brethren would have understood how 
that God, by his hand, gave to them sal- 
vation. This is the literal rendering of the ori- 
glnal, and though the salvation here referred to 
Is unquestionably temporal deliverance from their 
bondage, yet the use of the language is signifi- 
cant. It connects Moses with Christ, and leads 
up to the conBummatiOD of Stephen's speech, 
that Israel has always been blind to and rejected 
the proflered salvation of God. It Is not Implied 
to. the O. T. that Moses at this time understood 
that he was called to be ihe deliverer of Israel ; 
his surprise and remonstrance when sent by God 
to Pharaoh (awd. * m, lo, is) has been thought by 
some to Imply that prior to that time be 
not comprehend the purpose for which God had 
raised him up. This, however, does not u 
sarilj follow ; from Stephen's interpretation of 
O. T. history, it would appear that Moses ' 
youth lacked the needful self-rostridnt and pa- 
tience tor his work ; that he undertook tbe task 



of deliverance in eelf-eonfidence and self-reliance ; 
that his failure discouraged him ; that he aban- 
doned hie purpose and fled ; and that after the 
forty years of education and maturing in the land 
of Midlan. God recalled htm to his purpose for 
the accompllslunentof which his spirit of mingled 
aeU-distrust and coni'age then fitted him. In 
Esod. 3 : 13, Moses undertakes to deliver ; in 
Exod. 3 ; 8, God avows himself Israel's deliverer. 
Observe the significanee of the present tense ; 
not, luoyld giee, but is giving. God gave Israel 
salvation when he raised up Moses, as he gave 
the world salvation when he sent into it his only 
begotten Son. But In both cases much remained 
to be done before the perfect fi'uiCs of the salva- 
tion could be realized. — Bnt they understood 
not. Comp. John 1 : 10, 11. 

36-28. And urged them to peace, say- 
ing. Sirs, ye are brethren. So the Gospel Is 
a Gospel of peace, and urges to peace on the 
ground that God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth. And observe that Mosea, 
like Christ, is rejected at llrst, not because he 
offers deliverance, but becauae he demands right- 
eousness.— Thrust him away. Another item 
In Stephen's indictment, Ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost (ver. 6i). So, Israel thrust Mosea away 
and sought to turn back to Egypt {ver. to) ; and 
finally, tbruat away Christ as their King and 
Saviour (cii. is ■ «) ; and so many atill thrust away 
faith, i. 8., trust in Jesua Christ as theh' Saviour, ' 
and a good conscience, i. e., obedience to him as 
their King (i mm. i ■. is). 

29, 30. Then fled Hoses at this saving. 
Meanwhile the facts come to Pharaoh's ears and 
ho sought to slay Moses (E.oj.siH). — And was 
a stranger in the land of Sladian. The 
founders of Israel, Abraham in Palestine, the 
patriarchs in Egypt, Moses In Madlan, were all 
strangers In a strange land— a ground of appeal 
to them to exercise consideration to the stranger 
In their own land (Emd.wisii L»v. H;!4i OsnUOMe). 
Madian Is the ^me as Midiim. The land was 
named from one of the sons of Abraham by 
Ketnrah (Gti:. asi i, s, 4), by whose descendants It 
was peopled. As they were a nomadic people, 
the boundaries of their land were never clearly 
defined. It certainly embraced the Sinaitic penin- 
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id the God ( 
d the iJoid U 



n thy feet ; (or tha place where thou st>ui< 

I f hi^ seen, I have seen, [he afBiction of m 

'^d''nm'"omF&'?ii^deFiver''K™"'Anl 
ie, I will send thee into Egypt. 



snla, for here it was that the Lord appeared to 
Moses {-er. m), and his sojourn in this peroosula 
was a part of his preparation for conducting 
Israel through tJilB re^on in their forty years' 
waiidering in the wiiaemoss. But the entire 
territory answered, probably, yery nearly to the 
modern Arabia Petra, ana the MIdlanltes to the 
modem Arabs. The MidiaoitBa are first men- 
tioned in eounection with Moses (ei«i. i m: i s ; }). 
Tbe; subsequently becimie dangerous enemies 
of Israel, seduced the people to idolatry and to 
flagrant vice (Numb., ti. w), and were subsequently 
engaged in wars with them (ndidii,, nb. si i Joab. la : 91 1 
judgo, cbapi. 1, 7, 8). The orerthrow of the Midlan- 
ites by Gideon was so complete that they uppeu' 
no more In sacred history, though referred to In- 
cidentally by the prophets (itawwiei Hib.s;i>. — 
Wliere he begat two sons. His wife was 
Zipporah, the daughter of Renel (e-oiJ.siib), or 
Jethro (Nimb. 10 : »), a priest of Midian. The two 
soDB were Qorsboni and Eliezer (Esod. is ; 3, 4). The 
fact la here stated as IndlcatiBg how thoroughly 
Moses nMde Midian his home. The law-giver ot 
Israel was by adoption an Egyptian, by his own 
choice a MIdianite ; the adopted son of an 
Egyptian princess, the son-in-law of a Midian- 
itiah pduce. The argument against the Jewish 
enmity to the Gentite Mid to the Gospel, heeause 
glad Udlngs to the GentUe as well aa the Jew, 
aaa the more effectlTe for not being directly 
stated, but only indirectly implied.— Anil when 
forty years were expiredi The length of 
his BOjonrn hi Midian does not appear in the 
O. T. But Esod. 7 : 7 fixes Moses' age at tbe 
time of God's appearing to him as eighty ; anb- 
tracting the forty years spent in Egypt (vsi. a], 
will leave forty years in the land of Midian. 
And this agrees with Jewish traditions, which 
divide Moaes' life into thi-ee eras of forty years 
each, one in Egypt, one In Midian, and one with 
the children of Israel in the wilderness. — An 
angel. The words, Of Oie Lord, are omitted by 
Tischendorf and Alford. Evidently, however, 
the visitor was, not on angel, but (Tie angel of U,e 
Lord, i. e., Jesus Christ, who in the O. T. 33 in 
the N. T. Is the manifestation of God to man. 
That this phrase always Indicates, not a messen- 
ger of God, but a manifestation of God, is clear 
from many passages (»■ gm, 18; 7-iSi «: 11, is, is, :«; 
El : II, 13 1 IB : 11, le, cto). He ia called also the angel 
of hla presenee (lutnh » 1 1), and the messenger of 



tbe covenant (uii. b : 1), and Is Identified with Christ 
by Paul (1 c«z. 10 1 9 1 cQoip. Uab. II : !«).— In a flame ol' 
five in a bush; which was not consumed. This 
fact draw Moses' attention to it (E»d. 3 : s, 3). The 
original Indicates some kind of a brambie-bnsh. 
Fire is a frequent symbol In the O. T. of the 
divine presence, especially when manifested for 
the purpose of judgment, of punishment, and of 
purification (r^bi 97 ^ a ^ imisl 33 : 14 1 neb. i: 1 ra j Rn. 
sua). Thus God manifested himself when ho 
came to destroy Baal and puri^ the land of idol- 
atry (1 Rioja IB : bb) ; thus now when he came to 
destroy Pharaoh and to redeem Ms own people ; 
thus at the laat he will appear in fiaming fire 
when he comes to judge the world (s Thai. 1:8; 

3I>34. Stephen's account differs in two par- 
ticulars from that In Exodus. There the fear 
and trembling Is not stated ; here It la given as a 
consequence ot God's disclosure of himself In 
the woi-ds, "I am the God of thy fathers," etc. 
Here Ihe command to unloose the shoes is put 
before, there snbseqaent to this dIacloBurc. The 
variance is immaterial, and la such as might he 
eipeeted In an extempore address and a free re- 
cital of the facts from memory.— I am the 
God of thy fathersi From this declaiution 
ChiTSt dedncea the doctrine of the Immortahty 
of the soul (moh, as i ss). It indicates not only 
that the patriarchs were living, bat also that 
they were recognized aa Uving by Moees and his 
generation.— Put off thy shoes. Rather sait- 
dals. The Eastern nations remove these as a. 
token of reverence, as we our hats. The priests 
performed all their ministrations barefoot, and 
the modem Arabs always leave their shoes at tha 
door of the mosque on entering. See Josh. 5 : 16. 
—The place where thou standest is holy 
groand. This was five hundred years before 
the Temple waa built. As God revealed him- 
self, and hy the revelation sanctified the place, 
centuries btfore the Temple was built, so he might 
reveal liimBelf elsewhere i(fler the Temple Should 
be destroyed. To prophesy that destruction was 
not blasphemy ag^nst God or his truth, as charged 
by Stephen's accusers {dv. « ; 14). In brief, God is 
not Identical with his church, nor religion with 
Its temple and ordlnancea; hy identifying them 
the Jews dishonored both God and divine truth ; 
Stephen appeals to the 0, T. hlstoiy to show 
I how God's revelation of himself was not confined 
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ses which said" unto the children 
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'/!& our Ikthera; who^ received < 
aihers would not obey, but thrust 



40 Ssylne' unto Aaioa, Make as Kods to go before 
ub: for Bi/or this Moses, which brought us out of the 



to temples made with hands, and could not ba, 
eonsiBtently with his chatacter. — I have seen — 
I have seen. Literally, Seeiitg, Ihave seen. An 
eraplmtic expreasioo equivalent to Ikaiie mrdy 
san, In Exodus. — The aflliotion of my peOa 
pie. The divine silence does not indicate divine 
faidlfference. F<^ four hundred years this i^ic- 
Ijon bad continued, and this groaning liad gone 
up to God ; he liad seen tind heard, but Dot in- 
terfered, because the time tor the fulfillment of 
his design had not arriyed. He always sees and 
hears. — To deliver them. LltersJly, To take 
them nut. The idea of deliverance is accom- 
panied with another, viz. , that God chooses tbem 
as bis peculiar people. The promise was fulfilled 
only partially at the escape of Israel from Egypt ; 
it was consummated by the covenant at Mount 



35, 36, As Stephen proceeds the object of 
his address appears more evident, in the parallel 
l»etween Moses and Ohrlst. Both were rejected 
by the Jews (coup. Lulu 19:14; u-^a. a -») \ both were 
choseu of God to fill the office denied them by 
man. Observe the contrast between the esti- 
mate of Moses by the laraelltes and by God ; by 
the one he Is assumed to be a ruler aaHjaige; 
by the other he is sent a ruler and ddiveref, 
literally a i-ansoTmi-, The Greek word {^Ktouii.jt;) 
(s the same in root with that rendered redeem In 
Luke SI : Sli Titus S : 11; 1 Peter 1 : Ig, and 
redemption In Luke 3 : 3S and Heb. 9 : 12. The de- 
liverance by Moses Is historically a prophecy and 
type of the redemption by Christ. — After he 
had shown wonders anil signs. A further 
suggestion of the hardness of Israel's heart, who 
for unbelief were condemned to forty years' wan- 
derlug In the wildemeEs, and whose unbelief re- 
quired the continuous miracles of mercy, and 
Justified the divine penalties recorded in the 
history of that period, 

3?, 38. A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise np. See cb. 3 : 33, note. Stephen 
reminds them that Moses foretold the advent of 
a Messiah like Mmiielf, He thus su^esbs to them 
that. In rejecting the Messiah, they are rejecting 
Moses ; they, not he (cb. g ^ 11), are false t« the law 
and the law-giver.— This is he lliat was in 



the assembly tn the wilderness. Not, The 
church ; the oHghml (iKiiiijo<u) stands in the Sep- 
tuaglut for the Great Congregation, or House of 
Parliament, the popular legislative body of the 
Jewish Commonwealth, aa organization between 
a maas meeting and a representative congress 

et.si:is). AsMoseswas the leader of this Great 
OongregaUon, so Christ, his anti-type, is the lead- 
er of the church, i. 8., the entire body of Christ's 
disciples.— Willi the angel (Jehovah) * » » 
and with our lathers. With both, and there- 
fore a mediator between them; as Christ, the 
anti-type which was to be. The argument is the 
same as that of Paul hi Gal. 3 : 10, SO ; Stephen's 
preaching of Jesos Christ as a mediator between 
God and man Is not, as charged, blasphemy against 
God or Moses ; It accords with the divine dispen- 
sation from the heglnning ; and It does not weak- 
en bnt strengthens allegiance to God. — Who re> 
ceived the living oracles. Oracles (Wyiwjare 
condensed, pregnant words. They are called liv- 
ing, not because they are Jj/fe-fftoinp, for that Is not 
the meaning of the original (ililr Is never equiva- 
lent to iBio!toi«:v), and the law given by Moses has 
no power to give Ufe (iu>iu.bi3i Gai, sr si) ; but be- 
cause they are viords<ffli/i, i.e., words that point 
to and give counsel respecting spiritual life, not 
mere civil and ecclesiastical regulations, and be- 
cause thoy have a vitality which has made tbem 
endure with undiminished power after all con- 
temporaneous literature has perished (mdh, i -, le). 
39.41. To whom our fathers would not 
obey. A farther Illustration of the persistent 
rejection of God and his appomted means and 
messengers by the Jews, — And in their hearts 
turned back. Not, Wished to return to Egypt ; 
this wish was not untillater, in their histofy [umab. 
Id ; 1) ; but In their hearts abandoned God, and 
so established the Idolatrous worship of Egypt, 
The Jews (Eiod. 3S ; 4| Neh, > T is) worshipped the 
golden cult for having brought them out of 
Egypt, not as a means of enabling them to return 
thither. — Saying nnto Aaron. The account 
is in Eiod. 33 : 1-ti.— This Moses. The lan- 
guage Is that of contempt. He had disappeared, 
and his disappearance v^as taken as an evidence 
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that Ills God was unworthy of tlielv eoiifidenee. 
They made a caSf iii those days. The apis, 
or Bacred ball, was one of the chief deities of 
Sgypt ; wss kept at Memphis ; had In its honor 
im anDual festival lasting seven days, which was 
obKSrvcd wich aonga and dancing analogous to 
ihe festivals of the Israelites before their golden 
calf. The Israelites had participated In the 
Egyptian idolatcona -worship before leariog 
Egypt (jMb. M ; 14). The golden calf was doubt- 
less made to imitate this apis, but whether as a 
substitute for Jehovah is not clear. Possibly 
it was not even cleai to the Israelites them- 
selves. Calf-worship was afterwards Intro- 
duced by Jeroboam into the Ho^ Land, at the 
time of the disruption of the kingdom, to pre- 
vent the northern tribes from going up to Je- 
rusalem on the great feast-days (1 Ktnei ii ; 99-99), 
and was probabl; brought by him thither from 
Egypt (] Kinjiii i4d). The ox was a common form 
of Idol in the East, on account of his utility in 
c^priculture ; and recent discoverisa in Nineveh 
have brought to light well-preseiTed colossal 
bulls. — And rejoiced in the works of their 
own hands. All substitution of self for God is 
in ttie nature of Idolatry \ it was in Stephen's 
time the sin of Israel, who trusted in their own 
righteousness, not in divine grace and mercy 
{Lot. 19 ni, is). 

42, 43. Then God turned. From men 
Judgment. Observe that the immutability of 
God is not InconslatenC with either Inflections of 
feelli^ or eJiajiges in providential dealing.— And 
gave them up to worship the host of hea> 
Ten. The Implication Is, Uiat they were pre- 
served from Idolatiy only by the preventing grace 
of God, and that when that was withdrawn, they 
naturally gravitated Into idolatries ; ' and this 
agrees with the teaching of Scripture elsewhere 
(iH RDm. 1 : 14, 91, ssj His. 4 ; ii). There la DO mention 
in the Pentateuch of star-worship ; but there are 
f reqnent traces of It in the suhsequent history of 

the JaWS(iKlBgl9ll3,lj »B:»,lj Jbt. ISll!] lopli. 1;6>; 

and they were warned airoinst It by Moses (Dtai, 
4 : « , u i 3). It was a common f m of Id latry In 
the East framtlie earli t a —I the book 
of the prophets, Th f n 1 t Amos 
6 : S5, X. — Have ye olfe ed to n e slain 
beasts and sacrifice { t Th re consid- 
erable difScuUy In both the eadin and th Inter- 
pretation of this paesag Stephen quotes from 
the Septuaglnt, which dill f th Iglnal 
Hfbiew. The English d ill d 1 ■ per- 



ceive the difficulty by comparing the language 
here with the foUowIng translation of the He- 
brew, from Lmige's Vominejitary : 
Did ye offer me Eaerillce and food offerings 
In the wildsmess forty yiJflrn, O bouse of Israel ! 
(No) but ye bore Uie tent of your King (tabemaclo of 

Mulocb), 
And tlia padcetal of yoar Images (and Chlun, yOar 
images). 

The star of j-onr Qod, 

Which ye made for yonrselyes, 
Tberetore, will I eatry yon away captive bayond Da- 



Saltb jHhoyah whose ni 



la God ot 



There Is some uncertainty about the proper ren- 
dering of the Hebrew In Amos, but this appears 
to me to give the sense accurately. How it has 
happened that the Septuaglnt differs from the 
Hebrew is not known. Accepting the reading of 
the Septuaglnt and Uie N. T. here, there la diffi- 
culty in Its Intei'pretaUon. Some suppose that 
the prophet contrasts the worship of the true 
God by Israel In the wilderness, with the later 
idolatries under tJie kings, thus rendering the 
passage, Bid ye mot offei- to me dam beasts and mc- 
Tlfices forty years In Oie wUdernMS, but (tiow) ye 
have toleen vp the (oteniarfe <jf MdUieh, etc. But 
this does not accord with the correct grammat- 
ical rendering of the original, which employs the 
same tense In speaking of the aaci'ifiees in the 
wilderness and the worship of Moloch. Others 
have supposed that the Israelites did actually 
carry a small movable shrine and image of hea- 
then idola, and thus mingle Idolatry with the wor- 
sblp of the true God In the wildemesa. But noth- 
ing of the sort is mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
and God, who dlscloaed and punished the slo of 
Achao, would hardly have passed by each a 
secret Idolatry among his people. It seems to 
me that the language la that of bitter sarcasm, 
such as ie not unfretliiently employed by the pro- 
phets. The context both here and In Amoa con- 
iirms this view, as does the analogous teachings 
in Isaiah 66 : S. Comp. Isaiah 1 : 10-16. So hiter- 
preted, the prophet refers to and rebukes the 
complacent satisfaction of Israel in the history 
of the fathers ; setf-complaceucy makes all wor- 
ship vain. The tabernacle in which they gloried 
was like that of Moloch, and the worship like 
that of Bemphan. So Lange (ue bIhivb) apparently 
understands the original passage. Moloch was a 
Phienician deity. " HIb image was of brass with 
the head of an os, and outstretched arms of a, 
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man, hollow ; and Iraman sacrjflces (of children) 
were offered, by layins them lu these arms and 
heating the image by a Are kindled within." — 
{Ayhrd.) To this Imtige the Hebrews, in viola- 
tion of explicit commands (lct. is ^ !1 i la ■■ t-f), 
oftorod worship (i Kinp w:a; ii ; 11 < 29 1 id), sacrifiC' 
Ing ttieiv children to it (}er 7 ; u ; Pi. loc : 31, es i Ezik. 
It ; 9), !i i S3 : 3t), though thls visB loug Subsequent 
to the wanderings in the wildemeea. Who the 
god Remphan is was long a matter of dispute. 
A tablet recently diseorereii In Egypt throws 
light on the problem ; it represents a group of 
gods, two hearing the nitme of Rempu (Remphan) 
and Ken (Chiun). The reference is probably to 
the worship of these deities, the Hebrew in 
Amoa employing the name of Ken or ChSun, and 
the Septoagint, and fhorufore 8lephBn, for some 
naexplained reason, snbstitulmg the name of the 
other deity, Bempu or Bempban — Beyond 
Babylon- Stephen Kubstltutes Babylon for 
Damascus in the ongmal propheey ; perhaps, as 
AUord and Hackett sugeest, because the Baby- 
lonian captivity was the one most memorable in 
the Jewish annals. 

44>4'!'. That Stephen understands lie lan- 
guage quoted from Amos to bo that of sarcasm is 
Indicated by these verses. He goes on to say, that 
the tabernacle which they had, and which the 
prophet thus describes as the tabernacle of Mo- 
loch, was made by Moses according to the divine 
pattern, was carried by Israel Into the holy land 
at the time when they drove oat the Canaanitea, 
and was the predecessor and germ of ihe Temple 
by which they set so moch store. H the prophet 
could stigmatize it as the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and Solomon conld declare of the Temple that 
It was not the true dwelling-place of Glod, Ste- 
phen was guilty of no blasphemy in what he had 
Bald concerning It and its impending destruction. 
Such appears to me to be the connexion,— The 
tabernacle of nitnessi The lai^age Is the 
same In the Greek version, though different In 
our English Bible, in Numb. 16 : 18, 19. The taber- 
nacle was called the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion, because the place where the congregation 
of Israel, or their representative Moses, were to 
meet God ; and the tabernacle of witness, be- 
between God and his people. It was a movable 
structure, with board sides and tent 
15 - 15 . 45 feet. It was divided by a cartahi hito 
two apartments, the holy place and the He 
Holies. In the first, or ante-room, was the altar 



of incense, the table of shew-brcad, and the 
golden candle-stick; in the Holy of Holies was 
the ark of the covenant, with the mercy-seat 
i the ark, and the two tables of stone con- 
taining the ten commandments within it. For 
further dosciiptiOQ of tabernacle, with illnstra- 
tlon and plan, see Heb., ch. 0, notes. — Accord- 
ing to the figure that he had seen. God 
showed Moses the pattern lu the Mount (End. 
SB : a, io). Observe the contrast with ver. 43. The 
figure which God had shown, the prophet stig- 
matizes as the figures which ye made. As the 
brazen serpent made at God's direction by Moses, 
when employed as an object of idolatrous worship 
by Israel, became Nehushtan, a mere " thing of 
brass," and was broken in pieces (sxin^ieM), so 
the tabernacle and the Temple, made by divine 
direction, became the tabernacle of Moloch, and 
the Hgure of men's hands, when the nation trans- 
ferred its worship from God to the house.— 
Whicb also our fathers having inherited. 
Not, as in our English version, lehich name effler. 
The fact stated Is that the tabernacle of the days 
of Joshua was inherited by Israel fi'om the Mosaic 
dispensation in the wilderncss.^Broaght in 
with Jesus. That Is, with Joshua. The Greek 
equivalent to Joshua, which is a Hebrew name. Is 
Jesus ; but the rendering here and in Heb. 4 ; S 
is mlsleadli^ to the English reader. The taber- 
nacle went before Joshua when he crossed the 
Jordan (jmIi., ob. 1), and was set np by him at 6h!- 
loh (jDib. 18 : 1), where it remained throughout the 
whole period of the Judges. It was finally 
melted in the Temple erected by Solomon at 
Jerusalem, where David had meanwhile con- 
structed anew tabernacle (tsun. s; n; 1 cbioa.W: i). 
All this sacred history did not prevent the pro- 
phets calling it the tabernacle of Moloch, when 
It became an object of idolatrous reverence among 
the people,— In their taking possession of 
the Gentiles. That is, at tbe time of their con- 
quest of the land of the Gentiles. 80 Alford and 
Alexander. The ark, which sanctified the taber- 
nacle, when carried by the priests about the walls 
of Jericho, led to the overthrow of that city, 
which was the key to the whole land (josi., ct. b). 
It is to the participation of the tabernacle in the 
campaigns of Joshaa that Stephen here refers. 
— IFnto the days of David. Not nntil his 
reign were the enemies of Israel completely sub- 
dued ; not untU then was Jerusalem captured and 
madea Jewish city (s9iun.,di.B).— Who besought 
(permission) to find a dwelling for the God 
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Who have received the law by the t 
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of Jacob. See 3 Sam. 7:3; 1 Chron. aa :r: 
Ps.lB3:3-5. The Greek word Is not the same as 
tliat rendered labemade in tlie preceding versee. 
David did pitcli a tent for God'a dwelling ; he de- 
aired petmlaeion t« build a peiiaanait temple, but 
this was denied him. Some manuscripts have 
bere for the /muse <jf Jacob, und this reading is 
adopted by Tiachendoi-f. Bat Mejer's conjee-' 
ture that It was enrly adopted to avoid a, seeming 
discrepancy with ver. dS, seeme to me I'eason- 
able. There la good authority for the ordhiary 
rcadiug, and the context reqaires it.^Bnt Solo> 
mon bailt Jiim an house. The worship of 
God went on under Moses, Joshua, Samuel, and 
David, hef ore the Temple was bullti j how eonld 
the destruction of the Temple be a destruction 
of true worship, or Stephen's prophecy of Its 
destruction he accounted blasphemy ^alnab God ? 
4S-S0> The historical argument that Ood 
and his worship are not dependent on, nor Iden- 
tieal with, the Temple and its service, is confirmed 
by a quotation from the O. T. Ver. 18 embodies 
the declarations of Solomcm (1 mop e ! n) and 
David (9 chiDii. e : 13). The language of the Greek 
is significantly terse, Tfie Most Sigh dweSs not in 
(what is) hand made, Ver, 49 is quoted from 
Isaiah 66 : 1, 3. Observe Paul's declaration of the 
scmie truth In his address to the Athenians (cb. 

01-53. Stephen breaks oS in the midst of hie 
argument with thia cloaing invective. Whether 
interrupted hy some act or gesture on the part 



of t 



e ol it 



seeing in their faces the gathering signs of pride 
aud anger and disdain, as the full meaning of 
his historical survey, at first ilnpercelvcd, dawns 
upon (hem, or by the fervor of his own spirit, as 
the dark succession of apostasies, idolatries, and 
murders, termhiatlng in the crucifixion of the 
Messiah, unrolls itself before him, must be a 
matter merely of surmise. There is no indica- 
tion of an actual interruption ; the mere ovei'- 
Uow of fervid indignation seems to me hardly 
compatible with the character of Stephen as In- 
dicated by the course of his address ; I should, 
therefore, Incline to attribute the sadden change 
in its tone to hostility, if not attual menace, 
manifest in the conntenances of the coundL — 
Stiff-necketl and uncircumcised in heart 
and ears. The appellation of thffnecled U 



borrowed from the Pentateuch (e»»u e! ; 1 ; as i 3, b ; 
Dcot. 9 : e, is). It lefera to the pride and stub- 
bornness of Israel, Uitel^cmiicised i» heart and ear 
are figures also borrowed from the O. T. (uw. 
ie;4i( n>Mt.so;6i ier, 8 1 10( B;S8). Circumclsion was 
a sign of covenant relations with God. To be 
uucircumcised In heart is to be In heart estranged 
from God and excluded from the prlyfleges of 
his people ; to be uncircumcised iu ear Is to be 
bereft of bis word, the poasesslon of which was 
acGoimted rightly the peculiar and the high 
privilege of the Jews (Bom. s : s). Though in for- 
mal possession of it, the Jews, hy cloaing their 
ears to its Instructions, commands, aud warnings 
(Kill, u : ii), were tis the Gentiles who had no acceas 
to it Thus both in heart and in ear they were 
as heathen (Rom. t: sii-w).— Te do always resist 
the Holy Ghost. Observe the hicldental evi- 
dence of the personality of the Holy Ghost, and 
that he was not first revealed at Pentecost, but 
dealt ivith and was resisted by Israel throughout 
their whole history (im nolo, on ch. s i 4, ss, so).— As 
yonr fathers did, so do ye. Very analo- 
gous language ia used of the fathers In Isaiah 
63 ; 10 ; and In the Epiatlea Christians are 
warned not to rceist the Holy Spirit (spiiei. i-.in; 
I TbcK s ; 19).— Which of the prophets have 
not your fhthers persecuted, etc.? This 
language Is not to be taken literally; all the 
prophets were not slain ; It Is a rhetorical ex- 
pression slgnl^Ing the gener^ spirit of dis- 
obedience and hoatiUty to God, which had char- 
acterized the Jewish nation. Corap. S Cllron. 
86 : 16 ; Matt. 31 : 36-BS, and especially Christ's 
parallel denunciation, Matt. S3 : 34, 36. Observe 
the change In Stephen's language ; he speaks no 
longer of oar fathers (™i. is, it, 19), but of your 
fathers. Their father was the devU (jotn s : 44), 
and they and their ancestry partook of iiis na- 
ture.— Of the Just One. The Messiah. The 
phrase is one common Iu Babbinieal literature as 
a designation of the Messiah, and is probably 
thenoQ borrowed by the N. T. (im cinpi. a ; 14 ; » ; 14 ; 
I P(t. s : IS ; jaDU 1 : e). It Is an appropriate designa- 
tion of the only One who la absolutely just, being 

« ithout sin (1 PM. « , li, nllb 1 Jolig I : B, ind ttoin. S : H). 

—Betrayers and murderers. Betrayers, 1^ 
accepting and emplc^ing the treachery of Judas; 
murdei-era, by unjustly condemning Jesus to 
death, falsely accusing him before Pilate, and 
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51 When they heard these things' they were cut to 
the heatt, and tliey gnaahed on him with Iheir teeth. 

SS But he, beiqg" full of Che Holv Ghost, looked op 
Btedfaatly mto heaven, and 5a.w the elory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God, 
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him out of the city, and i 



intiting tho mob to clamor for hia cruclflsioa. 
It is a noUceable fat-t (Jmt both the bargain with 
Judaa and t)ie plans to wrest an unjust sentence 
from Pilate were made by the Saiihedrim before 
wbicit Stephen was now speaking (Mirtsi 31 ^ Miu. 
ssii4,i&; iiM,!). — By the disposition of an- 
gels. That Is, throngh the ministrations of 
angels. The ministry of ungels Is frequently 
referred to in the O. T., but not directly in con- 
nection with the giving of the law. It was, 
however, a Jewish belief tha,t they were present 
and acted as amhaseatiors or interpreters between 
God and Moses ; this tielief is referred to by 
Herod In an address to the Jews: "Wa have 
learned from God the most excellent of our 
doetriDOS and the most holy pai't of our law, by 
angels or ambassadors" (jmepbni' aii. » ; t, 3). It 
la embodied in the Septuagint version of the 
0, T. In Deut. 33 ; 3, where in lieu of the ex- 
pression, "From his right hand went 11 fiety 
law," is substituted the expression, "On his 
light hand angels with him. " Finally, this belief 
Is apparently sanctioned not only here by Stephen, 
but also by Psalm 68 : 17 ; Gal. 3 r 19, and Heb. 
3 : 3.— And have not kepi it. The Jews 
gloried in the fact that they tiad a law ; Stephen 
tniTis it to their ehame, that having the law they 
did not keep it. The argument of Paul Is the 
same hi Rom. 1 : 17-as. 

54-5S> They were «iit to the heart {sk 
cb. 6 : 33, Boie).— Gnashed on him with their 
teeth. The same language la used by our Lord 
to describe tlie finally lost {Uiu, 8 : is , 13 ; as, b«.), 
whoBO angering is th^ of an impotent rage, not 
of a mere remorse, still less of a true sorrow for 
sin. Observe that the passions of hell break 
forth in mantfestatlona of rage and malice 
on earth.— But he, being fnll of the Holy 
Ghost. The divine presence grew the clearer 
as the human enmity grew stronger and 
forious. — Attent upon the heaven. 
longer concerned by the council before which he 
stood. The implication is that the eounci' 
held in some place where the heavens were 
ble ; perhaps in one of the open courts of the 
Temple, or the court-yard of the high-priest' 
palace.— Saw the glory of God. The light 
nnapproaehable in which God is repreaetited 
clothed (1 Tim. ( : It), manifested in O. T. times by 
the appearance of the Shechinah, the cloud of 
l%ht, called both in O. T. and N. T. the glory of 

God(E>»LlB:10; !4 : i!; Luis S : S i Miitt. 10 i II7). *■ 

Matt. 17 ; 5, note, and obserre how this clci 



ten's speech brings him back to his starting- 
point, the whole address having related to the 
God of glory {»er. s), I. e., to his self-manifesta- 
tion, which began with his appearance to Abra- 
ham, and Is consnmmated in the earthly life, 
id, finally, in the heavenly glory of Jesus 
Christ.- And Jesus standing on (he right 
hand of God. The language certainly Implies 
dIHerence of persons in the Godhead, and Is 
inconsistent with Sabellianiem, which represents 
the Trinity as one of manifestation only ; for 
hare Stephen, full of the HiAy Ghost, sees at the 
time the Father and the Son. Christ is 
represented as slawling, not, as Chrysostom, that 
he may show his attitude of help to the martyr, 
for he does not interfere for Stephen's deliver- 
ance ; rather to receive him. May It not be re- 
garded as a mark of special honor that the Lord 

ves the first martyr standing » On the whole 
vision Alford well remarks: "Stephen, nnder 
accusation of blaspheming the earthly temple, is 
granted a sight of the heavenly temple ; being 
cited before tho Sadducaic high-priest, who be- 
lieved neither angel nor spirit, he Is vouchsafed 
a vision of the heavenly High-Priest, standing 
and ministering at the throne, amidst the angels 
and jUEtmen made perfect."-— The Son of man 
standing. The phrase, Son of man. Is nsed by 
Daniel prophetically of the Messiah, and by 
Christ of himself, but never in the N. T. by the 
sacred writers in speaking of him, except here 
and in Rev. 1 : 13 i 14:14. Why is it used here ? 
Stephen, Impelled by the Holy Spirit, employs 
the very same words in whidi Jesus himself had, 
before this same council, foretold hia second 
coming in glory (urn. m : ei), and thus he indi- 
cates to them that the glorification of the Just 
One, whom they had betrayed and murdered, 
had already begun. Moreover, he thus empha- 
sizes the truth that it Is Christ in his mediatorial 
capacity, Christ the Saviour, Christ with all his 
hnman sympathies and afflectlons, Christ the 
Son of man, no less than the Son of God, who la 
ever at the right band of God and who there 
awaits the coming tf Ms own unto him Obterve 
hi this revel itlon a confiimitim of the leality 
and the nearness of the spmt world Cjinp 
3 Kings 6 17 

57,58. It appears to me lerj clearly that 
this was the act of a mob not the regnlai and 
formal execntion of a judicial sentence which 
could not b(, executed legally by the Jews with 
out the sanct :in of the Soman piocarator (Joint 
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i' laid down Ihelr clothes at a yom 
ODed Stephen, calUng upon Gad, ai 



oud this, he fell asleej 



13 : si). There U do indication liere of any formal 
vote, or aay eentence. Poasibly the high-priest, 
having eipeiiencad ao great diffleulty In wresting 
a death-seutenee from Pilate In the case of Jeeus 
Chrlet, thought It easier to Incite a mob to exe- 
cute it directly, withont the forms of law. But 
though not formally pronounced, it is dear that 
the informal Bentence of the council was death, 
espressed rather by their aiitions liian hy their 
words, atoning was a common method of exe- 
cuting the death penalty among the Jews, and 




under Jewish law in oi'der to the condemnation 
of every aecnaed person, were, on the infliction 
of the Bentence, to CHEt the first stones ; after- 
ward the people generally were to join (0™!. 
17; (-7). In order to be disencumbered, they first 
laid ofl the outer garment, the cloak or mantle 
(ifiiliiot), leaving on only the under-garment or tu- 



nic (/iiuir). Tbeee cloaks are put In Saul's charge 
for safe-keepfng. Of his age, the phrase ymmg 
man, gives little idea. He could hardly have 
been over forty ; if, as was apparently the case 
from bis participsition in the action of the council 
here, and from the commission given to him in 
ch. : 1, 3, he was a member of the Sanhediim, 
be must have been more than thirty. The ac- 
companyhig Ulustmtlon represents the tradition- 
al site of Stephen's death, it St. Stephen's gate, 
now called Damascus gate. .Some poitions of It 
are very ancient, showing the Hebrew style of 
building. 

59, 60. Calling upon God and saying, 
JLoi'd Jesus, receive my sjiirit. The word 
Gud Is added by the translators, but correctly 
represents tbe sense of the original which is lit- 
erally, Invo^ng and saying. Observa that the 
N T. represents Jesus Christ ttsanobjeet of wor- 
ship, here of petition in the supreme moment 

of life (romf . Milt Vi-.n-, Lota M ; t! 1 H«b. 1:1; K». 1 : IB, 

14) and that nowhere in the N, T. is such petition 
presented by any disciple to saint, angel, or other 
created being. Observe, too, that this prayer to 
Christ was uttered, and this Vision of blm, stand- 
ing on the right hand of God, was vouchsafed, 
I hen Stephen was/Ki!flfiftefibi^eAos(; the one 
IS therefore assuredly DO error, and the other do 
illusion. In Stephen's twofold prayer, recdvc 

ny spirit and lay not iMs sin to their charge, he fol- 
lows the example set him by his Lord (luIu a : 34, 
la) The former petition Is re-echoed In Paul's 
utterance, "I am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto blm 
against that day" (iTim \:n); and the whole 
scene may well have been present hi the apostle's 
mind when he wrote Phil, 1 : 23 sod 3 Tim. 4 : 8. 
Stephen's prayer for forgiveness of his enemies 

s a suffleient answer to those critics who have 
H ishcd to see in the outbreak of vers. Sl-53, aa 
IE licatiOD of unseemly passion. The original is 
literally. Weigh not against th^it this sin, and is 
well interpreted by Wordswoi-th, "When thou, 
the Judge of all, weighast their actions in thy 
balance, do not place this sin Id the scale against 
them." The conversion of Saul was an answer 
to this prayer, for It shows that tbe perpetrators 
of the crime were not thereby excluded from the 
diTine mercy. See 1 Thn. 1 : 18. Stephen's calni 
committal of his spliit to his Lord, Is ao palpably 
inconsistent with the doctrine of a state of pur- 
gatory, or sleep, between death and the jadg- 
ment, that Roman Catholic theoloffy exempts aU 
maityis from pnigatorial discipline. — He fell 
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J-i. at that time there was a ereat persecution against 
he chureh which was at Jerusalem ; and they were all 

nd Samaiia, except the aposlles. 
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every'hoase, and haling men and womi 
ed tkln to prOon. 

efore they that were scattered abroad, we 
here preachmg ihe word. 



asleep. A chai'acteriBtic Chriatiaji espreaelon 
tux death, though found also in the Hebrew Rab- 
blnical writevs. Augustine traces a parallel be- 
tween the death of Stephen and that of Jesus 
Christ, the charges tho eamo, the condemnation 
the same, the prayei'3 the same. But observe 
eJso the contrast : Christ erueUled, a llageriDg 
death ; Stephen stoned, an almost Immediate 
death; Christ forsaken of his lather (Man. n ; 4s), 
Stephen with the glor; of God and of his Lord 
and Savionr, citdiant before blm. 



March A. D. 35 or 38. Tho death of Stephen 
marks a traoBltioa In the hlstor; of tlie chni-ch 
(see p. 80). Henceforth the sacred narrative 
describes the diffusion of the Gospel throughout 
the Gentile world. The initiation of this move- 
ment i£ due to the persecution Inongutated b; 
the martyrdom of Stephen; it begins by the 
preaching of the Gospel in Samaria ; it is carried 
ou without the apostles, chleSy by the Greek con- 
verts; it receives a new Impulse in the conyer- 
Elon of Sanl ; It is directly sanctioned by the 
divine vision vouchsafed to Feter, and the com- 
mission given to him (uliipa. in, n) ; nod it is finally 
adopted as the doctrine and policy of the Chris- 
tian chui'ch, by the comuuaslon of Paul and Bar- 
nabas aa missionaries to the Gentiles (ob. 14 1 i-s). 

1, 3> And Sanl was consenting nnto his 
death> Literally, was (oftiw^ pfcosujie in; the 
original (<rov(ti<1rixt<i>) is so rendered In Bom. 1 :!i3; 
and 1 Cor. 7 : 13, 13. The simUarity of the laa- 
gnage here and In Acts 33 : SO raises the presamp- 
tion that Lulte's authority for this statement 
was Paul's speech In Jerusalem. We are not 
necessarily to suppose a malignant pleasure in 
Stephen's suffering ; rather the pleasure of a per- 
verted conscience in the punishment of what Saul 
regarded as a heinous crime. —At that time. 
Literally, In that day. Matt. 13 : 1 ; Jobn 11 ; 30 ; 
16 : S3, 36, indicates that day need not necessa- 
rily be tirfLcn literally, but it may be so taken 
here. It will then indicate that the mob, ludted 
by the work of their own passions, went directly 
from Stephen's corpse to the cnstomaij places of 
Christian assembly to disperse them. Why this 
popular outbreak ag^nst Chiistlanltj, when, up 



to this time, tlio people had welcomed and even do- 
fended It (oh. J : 41, 41 1 4 ' SI 1 1 1 l!-l^ ™) ? Such tran- 
sitions of popular feeling, which is always Sckle, 
are common. The triumph^ entiy and the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus Christ Is parallel (i.ak: n : ^^, ss) 
i3 X 19, !i, On.). So long as the apostles, who were 
Hebrews, preached the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
aud the issue was between them and the Saddu- 
cees, who were powerful but nnpopolar, the 
feeling of the people was with the apostles. 
When the Gospel was preached by a Greek, and 
accompanied with the declaration that Jerusalem 
and the Temple would be destroyed, and the 
ofEer of raei'cy made to all nations, it became 
odious. Comp.Lu![e4:S3,3Bi John6!l5,66.~ 
They were all dispersetl. Literally true, so 
far as this, that all the Christian aasemblages 
were broken up, the body, which had hitherto 
met daily (ch. 3 : 48), was scattered; but all the dis- 
ciples were not driven out of Jerusalem— Ey- 
cept the apostlesi The twelve apostles repre- 
Ecnted the twelve tribes of Israel, and were ap- 
pointed primarily to witness the truth to tho 
Hebrews, with whom they were hi national sym- 
pathy, and whose religious prejudices, to some 
extent, they shared (cl. g i n). When the era of 
preaching to the Gentiles was inaugurated, it 
was, by divine pi'ovldence, entrusted to Qreelra ; 
and we have no acconnt of any mlnlsti^ to the Gen- 
Ifles by any of the twelve, except Peter and John. 
Observe, too, (1) the indication that the apos- 
tles were not the aytlioriiatiue leaders of Che early 
church ; for this radical change in its ministry 
was Inaugurated without them ; it was a spon- 
taneous, not an ecclesiastical movement ; (2) that 
God, who called ilshermeu to be apostles, called 
laymen to be missionaries, that thus he might 
show that the power is of God, not of men. Why 
the twelve remained at Jerusalem is not clear. 
Perhaps they hoped for the speady manifesta- 
tion of the Messiah there, in his second coming. 
The fact that they could so remain, shows that 
the persecution was, as yet, ittfnl, the action of a 
mob rather than of the authorities, and that in 
Jerusalem it spent Itself in breaking up the Chris- 
tian assemblies, except as Sanl (Ttr, a) pushed his 
inquisition further. — Devout men. Whether 
Christians, or godly Jews not yet brought to the 
acceptance of Christianity, but sincerely desir. 
Ing to know the trutJi, and impressed by the dn- 
cerity and eai'nestness of Stephen, is uncertain -, 
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probably the latter, ainco the phrase devout men 
is never used in the N, T. to describe Christians. 
Acts 33 ! 13 ia not an exception, for thece Ananias 
is descijtiecl, not as aCiirlstlan, bnt as "adevoat 
Hum amariCing So the law," i, e., according to the 
Jeniah stajidard.— DeTOUt men « ->!' « made 
great lamentatioa over him. Literally, 
made a great beating, the ordinary Jewish lamen- 
falion being accompanied with beating on the 
breast and tbe like. See, for desciiption, Hark 
5 : 38, note. Thla lang^uage Implies that these 
devoat men were still Jews in their feelings and 
customs, whether in heaci^ Chiistians or no 

3, 4. But Saul made havoc of the 
charch. The original verb {tvaalTufim) "la 
properly used ot wild beasts, or of hostile armies 
devastatmg or ravaging " — (^yin^) — Enter- 
ing fVom house to honse. Not eveiy houte 
This is not aaserted, and could hardly be literally 
true This acHon of Sanl Is stated bb excop 
tional The mtense loivor of hia spirit showed 
itself in the vigoi with which he proSLCUted the 
persecution, he wasdeteimtood to stamp out the 
heresy m its Inception On his character and pi e 



Tlous Hf 0, see aote on Saul's ConverHioo, cli. 9 : 1-9. 
— Haling men and womeni Dragging them 
forcibly befoi'o the Jewish maglatratea, or to 
priaon. The fact tliat women were victims o£ 
this peraecntlon Is stated to show the vehemence 
of Sanl's persecuting spirit, — Committed them 
to prison. For trial. Paul gives some addi- 
tional particulara concerning this persecution, 
which apparently lasted for some months ; per- 
haps throQghoot the summer. The Christians 
were scourged in the synagogues ; were impris- 
Ohed ; In aomu instances were put to death ; the 
only appaiejit escape was by blasphemmg the 
name of Chrlot, i e , openly renoimtlng alle 
glance to him, and adopting the Jewish vcidict, 
that he was an impostor worthy of death (acu 99 i4, 

1) I '^ S-ll ) ] Hm 1 M3 S» ales 1 Cor II >, Oil I I 13) — 

Went everywhere* This has since become 
liteially true but at this time the dlspcisioa of 
tbe Chiistiaais could hardly have extended be- 
yond the bounds of Palestine. The or^mal im 
piles no more , it is liteially ^38«ij Shiowih, i e , 
the country —Preaching the word. Observe 
thitlhihwoidicqairesuodeftrane 4«the O T 




F SAMABiAj 

was to the Jews the Scriptures, i. «., the writings, 
and the O T and the N T aie to us the Bible, 
( e ,the booh, to, io these early Chii&tlaua, the 
only word was the word of life through Jesus 
Christ. 

Cli ^ ■ iWM nPW MlSaiOHAHY PRFACHINC OF 
IHE GOSPEL IN SAMAl H CASE 01 SIMON MAi.U'l 

TEUB COHTIBHIOH niBSTBiTED BT i OiSK Of BFtT 

Bions coHVEBBiOT Sea note below, On the case af 
Bimon Magne. 
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S-S. Then Pbiiip went down to a city 
of Samaria. It was literally up from Jerusa- 
lem, the city of Samaria being about forty miles, 
in a straight line, north, on the road to Galilee. 
The original is ambiguous, and may be rendered 
the city of Samaria, i. t., the city of that name, 
or a city of Samaiia, i. e., a city In tliat district ; 
some Bupixiae Sychav. Samaria was built by 
Omri, king of Israel, about 925 b. c. , on a bill ; 
derived its name, probably, fi'om the original 
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owner of tho hill, Shemer ; was the capital of the 
ten tribes until the time of the dtptivUy ; was a 
prominent centre of the liioIati'ouB wotsMp In- 
troduced by Aliab, and the site of a temple to 
Baal bnilt bj him and destroyed by Jehu ; waa 
rebuilt by Herod, and calleii by him Scbasto, the 
Greek eqnivaleQt of Augnstua, his Impeilal 
patron. It Is the modern Bebastieh, a village 
eonstrocted out of the rains of the ancient city 

(iKInjaH: !4,3ii aStajBlOr??). JftWiJ) iS the dBaCOU 

(Adi « : i), not the apostle (uiti. lo : a), as Is evideot 
from vera. 1 and 14. The persecution being, ^- 
parently, especially directed against the Greeks, 
he wonld naturally ha diiven out of Jeraaalem 
by it. Except the description of his work here, 
notbing is known of him but the fact that he 
became a well-known preacher, waa called Phflip 
tho evangelist, probably to distinguish him from 
tile apostle, and had four daughters who became 
inspiced teachers (Acta SI ;B,)),—Aud ptoclaim- 
ed the messiah nnto them. The verb signi- 
fies literally io maJee proclmnatliHi as a public 
hei'ald. The Samaritans believed in the advent 
of apromised Messiah (jc*m4;js,!9)-, Phlltp pro- 
claimed that be hod already come. On the choT' 
acier of the Samaritans, see notes on John, eh. i. 
They were descended from a mongrel popula- 
tion, made by an intermixture of Jews and 
heathen at the time when Israel was carried hito 
captivity iij tbe Assyrian king (a kiuji n : m-ss). 
This is the first public preaching of the Gospel 
to any outside the Jewish nation. Christ had 
confined his ministiy, while alive, to Judea, 
Galilee, and Perea. Though he went Int« the 
coasts ot Tyro and SIdon, It was not to preach. 
He stayed in gychav, a eitj of Samaria, two days, 
on his way from Jerusalem to GalUee (jobD 4 1 40), 
and the remembrBncc of that visit, siz or seven 
years previous, may have prepared the way for 
the reception of the Gospel now ; but there is 
no statement In John that he preached the Gos- 
pel publicly at that time. He expressly forbade 
his apostles from preaching, either In the way of 
the Gentiles or the cities of the Samaiitans, dui> 
ing their first missionary tour. See Matt. 10 : 5, 0, 
and note there, for eiplaBation of that prohibi- 
tion. — Hearing them and seeing the mira- 
cles. Not /Mtring and seeing Ihe mtroelea. Two 
reasons are assigned for tbe public reception of 
Philip ; one, the message which he brought, 
which was welcome to the Samaritans ; the other, 
the miracles which he wrought, which compelled 
attention, and also gave sanction to his word.— 



Unclean spirits. On the nature of demoniacal 
possession, see Vol. I, p. 133. — There was 
great joy. Not only had tbe way been pre- 
pared among the Samaritans by the previous 
mlnlstvy of Jesus Christ, bnt there was no preju- 
dice against the catholicity of the Gospel; the 
doctrine, unbearable to the Jew, that God was 
no respecter of persons, was a welcome doctrine 
to the despised Samaritan and the Gentile. 

9-11. Bnt a certain man named Simon 
was bcforetime in that city. The Intima- 
tion Is that it had been for some time his resi- 
dence. He Is a prominent character in ecclasi- 
oatlcal history, bnt so ninoh of his life is legend- 
ary that only Its barest outlines con be given 
with any certainty. Some doubt even baa been 
entertained whether the Simon ot tradition and 
the one here mentioned are the same ; but their 
resemblance in character Is too marked to leave 
much room for reasonable doubt. The Simon of 
tradition was a native of Cyprus ; professed to 
believe tbe oriental philosophy of his day ; 
claimed to be himself an mn or emanation from 
the deity ; traveled about with a beautiful pros- 
titute, whom he repreaented as another divine 
emanation ; aided Felix in seducing Drusllla, the 
queen of Emesa (.» m acu S4 1 m) ; subsequently 
came to Rome, where he continued to practice 
his magic arts, probably until his death, the le- 
gendary account of which is Intrinsically improb- 
able- He w^ the founder of an heretical sect, 
called from his name Simonians, the author of 
some extinct heretical books, and is accused of 
forging and circulating other books In the name 
of Christ and bis disciples.— Using sorcery. 
From the Greek word here employed (uuytuo), 
mag«o) comes our English word magi, and the 
appellation magus, by which this Simon Is com- 
monly, in literature, distlnguiahed from others 
of the same name In the N. T. He was probably 
a degenerate descendant of the magi or wise men 
of the East ; for a description of their character 
and office, see VoL I, p. 59. These traveling im- 
postors Bwarmed over Greece and Eome, pre- 
tending to magical powers derived from tho 
spirit world; they were readers of the etars, 
interpreters of dreams, fortune-tellei's, medicine 
men — in brief, they exercised tbe same aj-ts as 
the modern fortune-teller, and by much the 
same methods ; but they were as much more 
Buccesaful in those days than these, as the age 
was more Ignorant and crednlous. Sou Acts 
13 : 6-10 ; 19 : 18^0.— And astonishing the 
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the greatest, aaying, This man ia the great power of 


of 


Jesus Christ, they were baptiied, both men and 


II And to him they hid cegatd because that of long 

I! Bit when they believed' Philip preachins the 
things' eoneernlog theldiigdom of God, and the name 


be 


3 Then Simon himself believed also : and when be 
IS baptized, he eontinued w.Ih PhtUp, and wondered 
liolding the miracles ana signs which were done. 



people of Samaria. Not bewitching them. 
The verb ia tbe same rendered viondered in Ter. 
13. Our English version Implies the real exer- 
cise of a superoatnral witchery over the people, 
which is not indicated by the oiiglna].— Saying 
Ibat he himself was some great one. The 
oriental philosophy taaght that the Inflnitfl was 
manifeatcd to and dwelt with the race through 
eons or emanations. See notes on the doctruie 
of the ZojfM, John, ch. 1, VoL II. Simon dahned 
to be hiniBelf one of theae eoHs, I am inclined 
to think, from the language here and in the next 
Terse, that among the Samai-itans, where the 
Messiah was expected, he claimed to be tha,t 
Messiah; and this is Indicated by some of the 
patristic htwrature against the SImonlans. This 
claim would be the more readily acceded to from 
the general and widespread expectation of a De- 
liverer, which was by no means eoniitied to the 
Jewish nation. SaeVol. I, p.60;p.— He is (he 
power of God, called th« (treat. This Is the 
literal rendering of the best maouscripts. The 
meaning is that he is that power of God which Is 
known as Ou great o!m. Observe that there is in 
his history that which Ib common to that of all 
great impostors ; he preferred the most estraya- 
gant claims concerning himself, and the people 
took him at h!s own self-estimate. His yeij 
audacity carried weight. — To ivhom they gave 
heed> The verb is the same so rendi^red above 
In vers. 6 and 10, The contrast with ver. B ia 
Instructive ; to Philip they gave heed because of 
his doctrine and his miracles of beneAcent heal- 
ing; toSImoD because of their astonishment at 
hla works of witchcraft. Mere wonder-viwMtig ia 
»ei;er a ttnaid basis Jbr a rdigiiMS beli^, a troth 
which the modem splritlsta would do well to 
bear lumhid.— Because for a long time they 
were astonished (not bewUehed, see above) at 
his sorceries. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that these sorceries were other than the 
(rands which are to-day practised in, the same 
country by Mohaminedan astrologers ; uooe to 
suppose that Simon possessed any supernatural 
power, or any actaal commUDion with the un- 
seen world. Whether all the witchcraft and 
pretended miracles of the 0. T. are to be ex- 
phdned as frauds may not be so clear. 

12, 13i Concerning the liingdoin of 
God> Inaugurated hy the advent, ISie cmd- 
Sxlon, and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It 
means here, as always in the N. T., the state of 



allegiance to God, whether in the individual 
heart, the community, or the future life. — 
And the name of Jesns the Hessiaht 
that is, PblUp proclaimed him as Jesus, i. e,, the 
Saviour (miu.i : si), and as Christ, i, e., the priest , 
or Anointed One. See note on Names of Jesus, 
Vol. I., p. 57.— They were bapt zed In he 
name of Jesus (nr. is), and as a s °ii ha h j 
accepted him as their Messiah. Ob v h t 
the affirmative preaching of the Go p e 

best antidote lo error. There la no ind ca on 
that Fhllip said anything direct y abou he 
superstition of the people and the mag a a ta 
of Simon.— Then Simon also h n se f be 
lieved. Not "prq/fess&ito believe," asHackett, 
and, substantially, Alexander and othei's ; the 
historical statement ia clear that he dtd belieiie, 
and the facts are narrated pai'llj for the pur- 
pose of showing what are the conditions of sal- 
vation, by showing what supposed conditions 
are Insaffieient. Of these belief is one. See 
below. Note on case ijf Sioum Magus. And the 
nature of the belief is also Indicated by the 
course of the narrative. Neander's interpreta- 
tion, "He was convinced that Philip was in 
league with some powerful spirit," is a pure and 
groundless surmise, and not complimentary to 
the simplicity, the clearness, and the directness 
of Philip's preaching, Simon believed the creed 
which Philip preached, viz., that the icingdom 
of God was at hand, and that Jesus was the 
Messiah, whose advent, death, and reanrrection 
was Its inauguration. Of the nature of this- 
kingdom he doubtless had a crude and false 
conception. Interpreting it hy his own previous 
conception of what It wa£ to he ; and the result 
shows that he attached himself to It for his own 
aggrandizement. In this respect his ease reaem^ 
hies that of Judas Iscariot (ik Vn\. i., p. m), and 
his belief that of tho v^abond Jewish oxorcista 
mentioned in ch. 13 : 13,— And being baptized 
be continned with Philip. Attached him' 
self personally to Philip, apparently In a subor- 
dinate position aa his assistant. See eh. 10 : 7, 
where the same verb, rendered maiied on Tilwi 
amlvnually. Is used to describe the relations of 
certain military attendants of Cornelius. Ob- 
serve, then, that though Simon believed, was 
publicly baptized, and jolnpd the diseipleship, 
his heart was not right in the sight of Ood, and 
he still had no true part with God'a people 
(nt. 9i). The doctrine of baptismal regeneratl<ni, 
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i. «., that the Eubject of Ijaptiem is regenerated 
by grace in the sacrament itself, and trrespuetive 
of his own f^th, needs no other refutation than 
tiie history of Simon Magns. "Through baptism 
the churelibTOQght forth SimonMagus » ■» » 
. Tet becftuse love waa wanting he was bom in 
Tain."— (Ai^Msfine.),— Wondered. The same 
word rendered bewitched in ver. d. — Behold> 
iiig the powers and signs wrouglit. It 
waa wonder, not conscience, faith, or love, 
that brought Simon to Join the diaelples. He 
coveted their power, the reality of which he did 
not doubt; this is evident from his subseq.ueut 
course. 

14-16. Now the apostles, in Jernsalem. 
Hot those apostles which remaiuodin Jernaalem, 
ivMch might he the meaning attached to Our 
English VBrsinn, Evidently the Philip here is 
not the apostle of that name, for he remained 
at Jerusalem. — Hearing that Samaria had 
accepted the word of God. Tlschendorf 
reads, Qf V/irist. It was not the mere fact that 
the word had been preached In Samaria, but 
that Samaria had luxepted it, which led to this 
apostolic commission. — Peter and John. Who 
are throughout the N. T. history foat friends ; 
attached to each other hy the yery dissimilarity 
oftheircharacters(Ljiraii;i-ii; jni™ is ; sa, jm ; isiis, lei 
sj;7,Ari=B:i,4:ia). Tile g hig two by tw ac- 
cording to Chiist'9 direeti n m their fl t m- 
mlssion (uwb E ^ t), seems^fo ha b n i t ed 
customarily in the miasi ary w li f the 
church (ci. 13 ; ! i 16 i 39, 4o), Th th last men- 

tion of John In the Acts ; x pt in B lat on 
he is only mentioned again In the N T u CaL 
2:9. It is a slgnillcant f t that th p tie 
who desired to call down fire from heaven on a 
Samaritan yillage because it rejected Christ (luke 
9 1 m), is tlie one to carr; to Samaria the bapti 
of the Holy Ghost, the true fire from heavi 
not to consnrne but to make alive. — That they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: for a» 
yet he was fallen apon none of them. 
A earefnl consideration of parallel pasaagea in 
.Seriptnre would have saved the commentate 
some difficulty esperieneed in the lnterpretati< 
of this declaration. How could the Samailtana 
be oonyertud and baptized without the regener- 
ating hifluence of the Holy Spirit ? The answer 
.IB that this phrase Is never used in the N. T. of 
that gift of the Holy Ghoat which Is promised 
oB on condition of repentance and baptism 
,tbe name of Jeans Christ (<ik. t : te), and which ia 



the indispensable condition of entering into the 
kingdom of God (ji>iiii 3 , a, t). It always signifies 
the fulfillment, In a special manner, of Christ's 
promise to the twelve, le shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghoat Is come upon you 
(cb. I ; a), and always an impartation of such a 
special presence of the Holy Ghost as is accom- 
panied with supernatural ^fts. Here the clear 
implication of ver. 18 Is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost described was accompanied by phenomena 
that were visible to a purely worldly and selfish 
nature like that of Simon ; in ch, 10 : 44-46, the 
bestowal of the Holy Ghost was accompanied 
by speaking with tongues ; In ch. It : 1.'5, Feter 
characteiizes it as a peculiar gift: "The Holy 
Ghost fall on them as on tis at the begmnhig," 
i. (>., in the same manner and with the same re- 
sults described to ch. 3 : 1-4 ; in oh. 19 : S-6 the 
reception of the Holy Ghtst Is accompanied with 
the same supernatural and visible tokens. The 
declaration, then, is not that tlie Samaritans had 
not been apiritiially qniekaned by the preaenee 
and power of the Spirit of God, but that no 
miraculous power had been Imparted to them, 
manifested in visible signs. It was for this the 
apostlea prayed ; this was granted In answer to 
their prayer ; and in consequence of witneaslng 
tho phenomena which ensued, whether of speak- 
ing in tongues, or healing, or what we know not, 
Simon dealred to purchase the power of beatow- 
ingthe aame mlraculoua powei's, as a means of 
augmenting his own influence and reputation 
aa a wondei'- worker. — In the name of the 
Lord Jesns. There is no case in the N. T. In 
which the apostles are reported to have baptized 
in the nanie of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, a conclusive indication that they did not 
understand that Christ, In Matt. 38 : la, pre- 
Berlbed that as a necessary formula. See note 
there. The customary form waa that here in- 
dicated. 

1?. Then laid they their hands on them 
and they received the Holy Ghost. On 
the signification of the laying on of hands, seech. 
6:6. The passage here and inch. 19; 6, 6, are the 
chief authorities for the rite of confirmation, 
whereby in the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
churches the bishop (answering to the apostle 
here) lays his hands upon such aa have been bap- 
tized, and do accept the Christian faith, confirm- 
ing them in that faith, and receiving them into 
full memljership with the church. Among the 
Bomanlats this rite la regarded as a solemn sacra- 
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meat, " bringing down the Holy Ghost in a 
particular maimer to dwell In them, and 
tify and confirm us in our faith, and ens 
more effectually to resist all the eDemiea i 
Bonla." The other principal ScriphH 
elted in support of this practice are Matt. 3 : IB ; 
19 : 15 ; Heb. 8:2; Ephes. 1 : 13, 14 ; 4 : 80 ; 3 Cor. 
1 : 31 ; 3 Tho. 3 : 19. The apostles' course here is 
referred to in the Episcopal Frayer Book as the 
example, U not the authority, for the church in 
malntainlog the rite. "We mako our humble 
supplications," saya the bishop in the service, 
"unto thee, for these thy Bervants, on whom, 
d/Jei- the eam,^ of thy Jioly apostles, we have now 
laid our hands." I have stated elsewhere (imio., 
p. h) my reasons for not regarding the example 
but only the leackiHff at the apostles as author- 
itative. That this aet of laying on of bands was 
not intended by them as the Initiation of a per- 
manent eccleslosttcal rite, and still lees as a eaera- 
ment, to be tMiked with baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, aeeras to me clear, for the following rea- 
eODs: (1.) There is no Scriptural basis for the 
Idea that the apostles bad authority to establish 
a sacrament for the univeraal church iuid for all 
time, and uo indication that Ghtist established 
the lite of couflrmation or directed its establish- 
ment. Matt. 19 ; 15 furnishes uo ground for 
BUch belief. (3.) There Is nothing in the account 
here, or In ch. 10, to indicate the establlehmant 
of a permanent rite, as there is in Christ's direc- 
tions to hlfl twelve respecting tho Lord's Supper 
and the rite of baptism (luSs ss ; la ; Miti. is -. is), (3.) 
There Is no evidence that it was habitually main- 
tahied In the apostolic churches, as certainly bap- 
tism and the LoM's Supper were. On the con- 
trary, both here and in ch. 19, the laying on of 
hands appeal's to have been done foi- the especial 
purpose of affording the Infant discipleshlp some 
ocular evidence of the presence and power pf the 
Spirit of God, auil to have been accompanied 
with demonstrations which confessedly never at- 
tend the rite of confirmation now. I agree, there- 
fore, with Alford iu thinking that the apostolic 
preachlQg here and in ch. 19, affords no a«thor- 
ily for tho modern rite of confirmation, and no 
basis for the doctrine that it was Instltated by 
the apostles. That rite must rest on the fitness 
of such a solemn confirmation, especially In tho 
case of one baptized In Infancy, on ecclesiastical 
usage, and on a certain remote analogy to the 
practice of the apostles In one or two exceptional 
cases. The qaestioa then remains, why did the 
apoatles go down to Sani^rla and lay their hands 



on the Samaritan converts f 
afiord the answer to this question. They thus 
set the seal of their disapprobation on that ex- 
cessive and unrelenting hatred which sepm'ated 
the Jew from the Samaritan (joha 4:9); they gave 
the sanction of their names and presence to the 
doctrine that the Gospel was oSered unto eveiy 
one that believed, and to the practice of preach- 
ing It to the outcasts of Judaism ; and they 
strengthened tho faith of the Samaritans, a cred- 
ulous people, and therefore easy to be led astray, 
God afloi-aing them, by the outpouring of the 
Spiiit, and by aeeorapanying supernatural signs, 
the same evidence which he had already afforded 
to the church at Jerusalem. 

18, 19. TberoagieiansweroaccnEtomeatosell 
the linowledge of their ari^ ; Simon ruiked the 
apostolic power with his own magical perform- 
ances. He rightly estimated the Holy Spirit as a 
gift conferred ; he showed a total lack of spirit- 
ual apprehension hi supposli^ that the power to 
bestow It could be purchased. Whether be 
openly proposed to buy, or whether his act was 
a secret one, In the nature of an attempted brib- 
ery, the account does not indicate ; the latter 
supposition Is the more inherently probable. 
Whether the aposUeshad laid their hands on him 
or not does not appear ; Alford thinks the course 
of the narrative indicates that they had not'. 
The language clearly Implies that sensible effects, 
such as the speaking of tongues, followed tliia 
laying on of hands, for Simon sam that the Holy 
Ghost was given. His desire was to he the equal 
in rank and power of the apostles ; his act shows 
that his real motive In joining the Chi'Istlan com- 
munity was self aggrandizement. From bis act 
here the name of simony has been given to the 
offence of buying or selling ecclesiastical offices 
iu the church, — one which can only exist In an 
established church, where the sphitual office 
Is a means of temporal profit, and Is at the dis- 
posal of a lay patron or an ecclesiastieal superior. 

S0.22. Thy money go witli thee to 
destruction. This is not an anathema, a con- 
signment of Simon to destruction, for in the next 
sentence Peter admonishes him to pray for for- 
giveness. The apostle declares that Simon is for 
aestnictlon, if he does not escape by repentance, 
and repels the proffered money by an ejtpression 
which is weakened by attempting to give to the 
language a literal construction. The underlying 
truth is that gold is perishable, as all things 
oarihly (cnnp. 1 Pel. 1 : 7, IE ; I ooi. ! ^ 13), aud that ho 
who expects to buy the gift of God, proves his 
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hee, because' tbouhasEEhouglit tbat the gift' of God 
nay be purchased with money, 

zi Thou hast neither part' nor lot in this matter: 
or" tliy heart is not right In the sight of God. 

II Repent therefore of this thy witJiedness; and 
>ray God, if' perhaps the thought of thine heart may 



corrupt, cairtlily, and therefore purlslialile na- 
ture. It ia " OS ii he should liave said, Tliou art 
worthy to perish with thy money, ivheu thou, 
dost so blaspheme tha Spirit of God."— {Calvin.) 
—Because thou hast thonght. Observe, 
not beeauBe he had oflerad money, but beeauae 
he hid thought money eould purchase the diyine 
gift. It Is (he thoughi, not the deed, which Peter 
ohatacterizes as damnable. The grace of Qod Is 
a free gift ; the thought that it can be purchased 
1b Insnltlng to God. — Thonhast neither pari 
aor lot. If thei'e is an; difference in these 
words, the Drat indicates a portion already 
ass%ned ; the second, one yet to be assigned. 
The first would then Indicate that Simon had no 
present portion in Christiac gEts ; the second, no 
share in tha future Icheritanco of tho saints. And 
this appears to mo to he the meaning. By most 
oommentatora, however, the terms are taken as 
synonymous, and the douljle expression as sknply 
emphatic— III this word, (laff.) Notthlsjna(- 
ter or busineaB ; tt is doubtful whether the orlglual 
is ever used with that sigDJfication hi the N. T. ; 
hut in this mordqflhe Ooy)d,i,e,, the glad tidings 
ofpresent salvation, including pardon and divine 
life here, and the promise of glory hei-eafter.- 
For thy heart is not r^ht. " Not in earnest 
in Its seeking after the Gospel, but seeks it with 
unworthy ends In vlew."~-(.d{/Wri.) Tha word 
here rendered right Is rendered straight In Lulie 
S : 5 ; Simon's was a crooked heart that must he 
made straight before it eould receive the indwell- 
ing of the Lord. — Repent, therefore, of this 
tby ivlckedness' Not in offering the m'oney, 
but in BO thinking of the divine grace as to desire 
to make it a means of self-aggrandiaement, — 
AndprayGod- The better reading Is, !A«£ar'(f, 
t. e., JesuB Christ.- If, perhaps, the thonght 
of thyheart may be fbrgiven thee. Observe 
again. It is the tkuwjht that needs forgiveness, 
and tho thought, not of the mind, but of the 
heart; the thought Is wholly wrong, because 
the affections are earthly and sensual. Observe, 
too, tho doubt of forgiveness implied hy If per- 
haps. The apostle does not attempt to detor- 
mine what sins may and what may not be forgiven 
(uui, IS 1 31 1 1 JoTui i : i«), stlU less to receive the con- 
fession and pronounce the absolution. 

33, 24. TJnto the gall of bitterness 
(equivalent to Utter gall) and the bond of 



iniquity I see thou art. The order of the 
words gives emphasis to those which charautcr- 
ize Simon's condition. The exact meaning Is not 
quite clear. Gall was regarded hy tho anelenta 
as the seat of the venom of poisonous reptiles ; 
and Is la the N. T. & symbol of sin, as the ser- 
pent Is of Salaa (us Job so ; 14; tum.i-.ri). Thepi'ep- 
oaitiOD in (}••;) la literally unto. It Indicates aim 
or end toward which any thing tends. Tha mean- 
ing then may be, I see that thou hast fallen into 
the poison and tha bcmd of sin, or, I see that thou 
art tending to It, or, it may be regardad as a 
prophecy, I see that thou art about to become 
gall of bitterness, i. e., a deadly poison to others, 
and a bond of Iniquity, an organizer of sin and 
error. This last Interpretation accords with the 
actual history .of Simon subsequent to events 
here narrated. See above on ver. 9.— Pray ye 
the Lord. There in no tme penitence in this 
prayer ; no sense of sin ; no seeking for forgive- 
ness. It Is the languid of fear, not of repent- 
ance, and resembles that of Saul to Samuel (i sim. 
16:30), who desh'ed not divine forgiveness, but 
escape from public censure and reprobation 
before the people. 

Tee case op Simon MiGCS. The N. T. con- 
tains many cases illustrative of true conversion ; 
this narrative Ulustrates a spurious cooversioQ. 
Simon really believes, intellcctuaily, the Gospel 
preached by Philip ; he accepts tha creed of the 
church ; ha publicly renounces bis errors ; he is 
baptized and received info Christian fallowship ; 
he engages in church worit (t«. i!,Boia). But he is 
drawn to this by wonder, not by an awakened 
conseiaoce ; he does not repent of nor confess 
his sin; nor does lie consecrate himself to the 
service of God (di. m : lu). His real purpose Is self- 
aggrandizement ; the thought of his heart, [n 
his aahesion to the new causa, la manifested by 
his application to Peter ; tlie language of the 
apostle shows that he never bad any real parti- 
cipation in the Gospel ; and his language, even 
after this rebuke, indicates no spiritual sense of 
bis Bin, no sorrow for it, no constaous need of 
the Saviour, Comparing his case with those of 
tha penitent thief {luIb ss i «) and Zacchaus (L„k, 
uis), there Is a notable absence of eonressioo or 
attempted reparation for the wrong already doue j, 
comparing It with that of Paul <rh. S! i io). there la 
a notable absence of any consecration of heart 
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Jerusalem; and Ethiopia," 



ireached the gospel in many villages of the SamL 

a6 And the angel of the Lotd spate onto Philip, say. 
ng. Arise, and eo toward the south, unto the way 
hat gaeUi down iroco Jerusalem unto GaiB,' which is 



h of fn^at authority under Can. 



Bsaias the prophet. 



ana life to Christ. Simon aeeepts Chrialianliy 
to use It for his own profit | Paul offers himself 
to Christ to be used. The leasoos of the incident 
aie (I) aj^alnst tbe subetitation of the externiils 
of religiOB — the creed, the ceremonial, tbe active 
service, for the esEeoee of religion, a heart 
Btra^ht in the sight of Ood; <3) agalost all 
simony, nil pucchafie or procurement of plaee or 
position in the church for worldly advantage ; 
(3) all worldliuess and self-seeMng. 



-Tub coNUmoN op 

OHTAINIHa LlOnT! FtDEUTT IN SEEKWO. — MStt. 

T : 8 illustrated. 

This narrative affords ii further iUuBttftUon of 
the progress of the Gospel in its extension be- 
yond tbe bounds of Judaism. From preaching 
to the Samaritans, whose rellgioii was Jewish, 
but comiptBCl, 'PhiUp la directed fo pieaeh it to 
a heathen, but one who has already, at least par- 
tially, accepted the Jewish faith. The eunuch, 
converted, carries the Gospel with him into his 
own country ; Philip continues his ministry 
throughont the border cities of the Holy Land, 
which are largely Gentile. 

2^. They, (estifylng and preaching the 
word of the Lord, letnrned to Jerusalcin> 
Hot, W/im they had teslifled, as in oar English 
ver^on. Their Joumej home was a missionary 
tour,— And preached the Gospel in many 
villages of the Samaritans. In this tour 
John called down fire f I'om heaven on these vil- 
lages ; but In a. sense and for a purpose bow dif- 
ferent from that with which he had once pro- 
posed to call down fire to destroy a Samaritan 
vaiagel (L,k,s.64.) 

20. And an angel of the Lord. Not the 
angel, which signifies generally, if not always, 
the same person, viz., Jesus Christ himseli 
Observe, tbe first communication to PbDip is by 
ftu angel, and presumptively by one appearing in 
vision or dream ; the second communication Is 
by the Spirit of Ood himself (nr.93), and pre- 
sumptively wiWiont appearance or audible v 
:o the first diiectlou leads to a h 



1 more direct commnnicatioa. The case lUus- 

.tea the mhilstratlon of angels, taught by Heb. 

7 ; Psalm 10+ : 4. For other Dlnstratlons in the 
Book of Acts see chaps. 5 : 19; 10 : 3; IS : 7; 
37 : S3.— To the way that goetb down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza. Alford gives, 
In a condensed form, the history of this city, 
" The southernmost city of Canaan (Qen-ioMi); in 
the part of Judah (joi, 11 : «), hnt soon talten 
from that tribe by the Philistines, and always 
spoken of as a PhUistian city (issm.a:!?; s xmg, 
IS: e^ Amosi -.o-e; Zipb.j!4! Zecb. » : i). In Jer, 47 ; 1 
we have 'before Pharaoh (Neeho ?) smote Gaza' 
—implying that at one time it was under Egypt. 
Alexander the Great took it after a siege of five 
months, but did not destroy it, for we find it a 
strong place in the subsequent Syrian wars. It 
was destroyed by the Jewish king Alexander 
Janmeus (98 b. c), after a siege of a year, bnt 
rebuilt again by the Roman gonoral Gabinlus— 
afterward given by Augustus to Herod, and 
finally, after his death, attached to the province 
of Syria. Mela, In the time of Claudius, ceJls it 
'a vast city and strongly fortified,' with which 
agree Eusebiua and Jerome. At present it is a 
large town by the same name, with from 15,000 
to 16,000 inhabitants. The above chronological 
notices show that it can not have been desert at 
this time." — Which Is desert. It Is the way^ 
not the city, which Is thus descril>ed, and the 
description is added by the angel to distinguish 
which road Philip should take. There are sev- ■ 
eral ; the most direct is now the desert road, 
without towns or villages. This desert way 
gave opportunity for the eunuch to read the 
Scripture, and to Philip to baptize him without 
attracting observation. Such a retired plaee Is 
always the most appropriate for private personal 
reli^ous conversation. So Chdst talked with 
Nicodemus alone at night, and with the woman 
of Samaria alone at the well. 

S7, 38. A man of Ethiopia. In its largest 
sense the term Ethiopia was applied to all the 
African bands south of Egypt; more definitely, 
it included the modem Nubia, Senaar, Kordofan, 
and part of Abyssinia. Its inhabitants were 
black in color and large In stature. Their land 
appears fo have been one of wealth, and to have 
maint^nod some commercial relations with Pal- 
estine. The Hebrew equivalent for Ethiopia Is 
Cush, and by this name It is designated In Gen- 
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esie. Some have supposed that this Ethiopian 
was a Jew who lived in Ethiopia; more probably 
he wae a heatheo converted to Judaiem, That 
he was Jewish in his religious faith is evident 
from the fact that he came to Jeruealem to wor- 
Bliip.— An ennach. The Greek signifleB liter- 
ally a bed-keeper, and the term designateB thosa 
persons who had charge of the bed-chamljers in 
palaces and larger hnuBBS. But ae the jeslous 
raid dlaaolnte temperament of the East requh'ed 
UlJE chaise to be in the hands of persona who 
had been deprived of their virility, the word 
eunnch. In common usage, denoted generally 
persons of that condition. It was not, however, 
nnuenal for eunuchs to rise to high considera- 
tion and Inflnence about the conrt, and to be- 
come confidential advisers of their royal masters 
or mistresses', hence the word appears to have 
been occasionally employed to denote persons to 
Bi position, williout Indicating anything ol 
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Moses rigidly forbidding all self- 



minister to a 

that he was 

the term. 

orbidden to 

lO the law of 

but 



the prophets recognized the truth that gi'ace 
and mercy were not excluded fi'om the eunuch 

of this Incident was, apparently, to teaj^h that 
none of tliosa external considerations, whether 
of race or of physical condition, which excluded 
from the congregation of the Lord under the 
law, were to exclude under the Gospel. — A. 
chief oflicer of Candace, queen of the 
Ethiopians, Candace was the name of a dy- 
nasty, like Pharaoh In Egypt or Csesar among 
the Romans. From secular histoiy (Strabo and 
Dio) it Is known that there was a queen bearing 
this title, who fonght agMnst the Romans in the 
twenty-second or twenty-third year of Augustus. 
PUny refers to another queen with the same 
title, durhig the reign of Vespasian. — Of all 
hcF treasare* Treasure-housee were common 
to the East, where not only money bat also Im- 
portant documents were kept (Ezra s i u ; Enhwiii). 
Of these treasure-houses this eunuch was the 
custodian. — For to worship. He must then 
have bean a believer in the God of Israel, and 
presumptively a proselyte, who had publicly ac- 
cepted the Hebrew religion. His journey, his 
study of Scripture, and his readiness to receive 
the Gospel, all indicate a man of genuine reli- 
gious spirit and purpose, — Read Isaiah the 
prophet. Probably aloud (t«. ao). It Is stQ! the 
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so Then ' the Sati'tt said 
JDia Cbyseir to this chsiiol;. 

JO And Philip can thitht 
leitd the prophet ESBJas, 
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And he desired Philip tt 



custom of the Orientals to read audibly, though 
readily to themselyes. "Painfully fueling his 
tleparlnre from the Temple of Jehovah, on the 
holy hill, and from his Bolemn worship, he clin^ 




OASDICE, qUBEN OT 

(FrotD Uta EsypUiin mouameqli^) 

to another aaoetnary, which he can'ies with him, 
la order that at home, fn hla distant land and 
solitude, he might have a eoinpensation for the 
richer blessings of the house of God — namely, to 
the writings of Mosee and the prophets."— 
(Bamrtgarten.) Observe, too, that he reods not 
in the law or the hietoi?, but In the prophets, 
and of the prophets, In Isaiah, the eTangolist of 
the 0. T., and in Isaiah, the chapter which con- 
tains the clearest revelation of the hicarnation. 

29-31. Then said the Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit of God, It was a. distinct divine impulse, 
but how coming we have no means of judging. 
I ae« no reason for believing that such impulses 
as are described here and elsewhere in the Bible 
(Mmp. cb. n 1 s i 18:8,7) Were in any wise diSerent 
from those calls to dity, common In Christian 
experience, which consist in special inward im- 
pnlaes, springing up within us, without any ap- 
parent cause, — And Philip ran. Observe the 
alacrity of hfs obedience to the divine monitor.-— 
And said, Understandest thou what thon 
readest ? "A strange address to an untnown 
and great man. In holy conversation we should 
come at once to the truth itaell. Philip did not 



begin, as is common, with the weather, the news, 
etc,"—(Be»gel.) But in this case the way was 
opened to him by the eunuch's evident desire to 
leam. Christ began conversation with the Sa- 
maritan woman with a very simple request (Jobn 
4:7). A comparison of Christ's method of reli- 
gions conversation there, aud Philip's here. Is 
instructive.— How can I, except some man 
should guide me 1 Observe the evidence of 
the eunuch's earnestness : he comes from EthiO" 
pitt to Jerusalem to worship, a long journey ; his 
court duties do not detain him; returning, he 
studies the Word of God on his journey'; though 
he does not uuderstand, he reads and ponders ; 
when explanation is offered he is quick to wel- 
come it. Calvin's practical comment la good, 
that In readlt^ the Scripture we must accept 
readily whatever Is plain, and whatever thhigs 
are bid from us, we must pass them over. and 
wait for light. To which I add, 6od will send 
light to the diligent and desirons student. 

32, 33. The quotation Is from Isaiah 53 : T, 
8, and is fi-om the Septuagint or Greek version. 
Frobably it was from this version the eunuch 
was reading. The original prophecy was uttered 
seven centuries before the event, and was in di- 
rect opposition to the popular belief respecting 
the Mc^ah. It is so unmistaliable that Bolmg 
broke asserted that Christ bionght about his 
own cruciflxion. Id order to enable his dlsdplea 
to appeal to the propheci which he had thus 
fulfilled.— He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter. The essentjal truth taught here by 
the figures of the sheep and lamb is the qniet 
non-re alstance with which Christ submitted to 
all the indignity put upon him The prophecy 
Is fulfilled by h^ refusal to tesiet or gIIoh resist- 
ance of the officers who came to arrest bjm 
(mou. n : 5), 6a), by his patience under the IncMg 
"ilm by the ae i ints of the 
i I 87 (s) and the sol liers of 
i), and bv his ollence before 
-14) and before Herod (L*e 
mtest In Isaiah cleaily mdl 
: also implied the truth that 
the Messiah should fnlfill by hla own death the 
type aflorded by the slaying of sheep as sacrllleeB" 
under the O. T. dispensation. The chapter from 
which it ia taken contains no less than eleven 
disUnct references to the vicarious character of 
Chrtet' s suflerings.— In his humiliation big 
judgment was taken away. Tlila foUons 



bigh-priest (Man. i 

Pilate {Malt S7 : 23-1 

Pilate (mil. tn -. n 
ss : 9), But the c 
cates that there ii 
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ieai.via.yi 3; Then PbiHpoDened Lis mouth, and begun' at the 

36 And as th'ey went on iitir way, they came unto 
aid, I pray a certain water: and the eunuch said. See, Atri ii 
jf himself, water ; what doUn hinder me In be baptized } 



the Greek Terslon, wliieh differs slightly from 
tbe Hebrew. Of tlie orlgluid passage, whicli is 
confeesedl; diULcalt, vcriQUs fnterptetAtionB are 
oSered: thus, Tbi'ough oppreaeion and Judg- 
ment he was takoo away, i. e., by violence whiet 
cloaked Itself uoder the foriuEJltles of a legal 
process {LonAh, AlfoFd, B. Biyne Smith) ; Through 
oppressioD without judgment (Pilate not adjudg- 
JDg bin guilty, but simply delivering him to tbe 
Jews, Luke ^ ; 24, 35) wais be taken away {Sen- 
ifefjom) ; From oppreeelon and from judgment he 
was, taken away, i. «., by death (so Zatier's txr- 
aUm atid the Vulg-iUj. None of these seem to me 
to satisfy the meaning of the Greek version here, 
or the spirit of the passage in Isaiah, which 
surely erahodies a deeper deelaxation than mere- 
ly the violent dealli of tbe Mossiah. I under- 
stand, then, the meaning of the passage to be 
tbis : He who knew no sin was made sin for us 
(iCor.6:!i), and in him, thus made in the likeness 
of alntnl flesh, Gtod condemtied sin (Rom. e -. s); 
laying on Mm tbe transgreesions of us all (luiah 
N : 1, i). He, by his voluntai'y humiliation, as de- 
scribed In Phil. 3 : f, 8, took away this judgment 
agahjst himself, as tbe representative of man, 
whose nature he bore (Jotn 1 : ss), so that to those 
that are in Christ Jesus there is henceforth no 
condemnation (Rmn. s ;i). We may, then, para- 
phrase the dedaratlon thus : In kit hamSiation 
the conSemnafion pivnmaieed i^aijtai him as the 
' Oaner's aabitilute is taken away. Observe Ibat it 
is tbe condemnation of bim, as the sinner's sub- 
stitute, that is taken away, and hence it Is only 
those that are it bim from whom condemnation 
IB lifted by his atonement. Observe, too, that it 
Is in his humQIation, not by bis e^cample and 
teaching, that be takes sin and condemnation 
away from his followei«.— Who shall declare 
his generation 1 Meyer, De Wette, Robinson, 
Alford, and Henderson understand tbls as equiv- 
alent to. Who can describe tbe wickedness of 
tbe men of his time ? but, though this is a legiti- 
mate rendering, it does not agree with tbe spirit 
of the passage, which is concerned with the 
humiliation of Uie Messiah, not with the charac- 
ter of the times in which be lived ; Hengsten- 
befg Interprets it. Who shall deelara his poster- 
ity? f. e., his spiritual children, bom of the 
travail of his sonl ; but this is doubtful as a 
translatiott, interjects in the middle of a passage 
descriptive of tbe Messiah's humiliation a sug- 
gestion of his tiiumpbal future, and is inconsis-. 



tent with the sentence which follows, "For he 
Is taken from tbe earth," E. Payne Smith ren- 
ders it, " Who will care to bestow thought on a 
career so prematurely cut short?" This agrees 
better with tbe spirit of tbe passage than cither 
of the other interpretations, and though tbe 
Greek word rendei'ed generalion {ysvid) has no- 
where else in the N, T. the sense of a single Ufe, 
given to it by this translation, Its Hebrew equiv- 
alent in the ori^^nal prophecy has that meaning. 
Calvin's interpretation of the entire passage is 
ingenious and even beautiful, if 1 tinderstand 
him aright ; but I doubt if it he sound. It may 
be expressed tersely in a paraphrase ; In his hu- 
miliation his righteousness was exalted (made 
manifest ; comp. Phil. 2:9; Heb. 1 ; 0), and who 
shall declare his (eternal) life (or perhaps his 
gmerali(m, which would then include all his 
s^uts, who share with him eternal life) ; for his 
life Is taken from the earth. Accoi'ding to this 
Interpretation, ver. 83 describes the Messiah's 
humiliation, ver. S3 his exaltation In consequence 
thereof. 

34-30. or whom speaketh the prophet 
this 1 The earlier Jewish authorities all under- 
stood cb. 53 of Isaiah to refer to the coming 
Messiah ; the later Jewish writers troat It either 
as a composition of Jeremiah or Josiah, and as 
referring to the writer himself, or as fulfilled In 
and by the sufFerings Inflicted upon the Jewish 
nation as a nation. These interpretations need 
no other refutation than that contained In tbe 
chapter itself. The nation, as a nation, was not 
cut off from the land of the living, nor had Us 
grave with tbe wicked, nor saw its seed and 
prolonged its days ; nor can it be said of the na^ 
iiou that its suffering was for others ; It was a 
just punishment for its own sins (luinh 1 : 4, 1 1 jcc. 
17 ii^). "All attempts to And any solution other 
than tbe historical one supplied in the Gospels 
are but instances of the blindness over which 
the prophet lamented (in ch. 53 : 1), ' Who bath 
believed our report?'" — [B. Jfeyns Smith.) — 
Preached nnto him Jesas. Literally, jiw- 
mmHced to him the glad tldinga, Jftui, The name 
(jinn. 1 T it) indicates the nature of tbe glad Mdhigs 
announced, viz., that Jesus, by his fultlllment of 
this prophecy, had provided a way of salvation 
for all who accept him. The next verse indi- 
cates that the preaching Included some explana- 
tion coneeming the rite of baptism and Its sig- 
nificance. Philip could hardly have expounded 
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hean, Itou maye 



caught away Philip, 



the pasaage in question in Isaiah lo a /teat/ieit, 
aud not have himself obtained a broader concep- 
tioQ of the unirersaltty of the Gospel than he 
ever bad before. The case Is one of the teacher 
taagbt. — Ther came unto a certain water. 
The site la absolutely nnknowu and the atte npts 
to identify it with aoy e'^istiog spring or wady 
are almost necessarily fruitless since not even 
the road, mnch less the locat on on it is knu vn 
wish any degree of ce ■taintj The accompany 




Inft illustration shows one of the traditional Bites, 
which derives its name from tbe ineldeat here 
recorded. It is about five mUes Bouth-weat of 
Jemsalem, near one of the roads to Gaan, and 
one less traveled than the others, a circumstance 
alightly confirmatory of the tradition which con- 
nects it with the eunuch's baptism, and which 
dates from about the time of the crnsades. This 
spring Is ft favoiite resort of the women, both 
for drawing water and for washing clothes.— 



What doth hinder me to lie haptizud t 

" Faith HjfUiiii and water luii/iottS were ready." — 
{£engd.) 

37. This verse is wajithig hi tlie best manu- 
scripts. It is omitted by Aliard and Tisehen- 
do 1 Dr Hackett declai'es agahist it. It is 
thought to have been hiserted from a primitive 
baptismal liturgy. Thongh probably not gen- 
ii oe, it unquestionably embodies the spirit of 
tbe ite hich, whether infants were baptized 
or not was ceilBlnly never admhiisterod to 
adults except upon the condition of faith in 
Jesus Ch let as a divine Saviour. 

38-40 Into the water • * » out of 
(he uater. The original nnquestionably Im- 
plicB a going, not to, but into, the water ; but it 
does not neeesaai'ily imply immersion, still less 
eon plete submersion. The two may have stood 
n the vatar, while baptism was performed, 
either by springing, pouring, or Immersion. Sea 
\ oL I, p 58, for note on Form of Baptism.— He 
pti^e t bim. Without waiting further to 
t hi n, 01- delaying for a public cererooniaL 
is nothing in the account to indicate that 
ere present, except Philip and the eunuch. 
— The Spirit of tbe I.ord caaght awaf 
Philip The oiiginal Is correctly rendered by 
the Engl sh version and seems to me to Imply a 
Budde I and supernatural removal of Philip. The 
expieSBion In 1 Kings 18 : 13, and 3 Kings 3 : 18, 
and the disappearance of Christ in Lnbe 34 : 31, 
interpret the statement here. So Alford, Ben- 
gel, Baumtjarten. Meyer, Olshausen, and Hack- 
ett understand that nothing is implied, but that 
Philip left the eunnch suddenly and under a 
divine impulse, as he Joined hhn ; but the Gieelc 
verb {'i^Ttixl^w, caught away) always indicates a 
forcible removal by some power from without, 
never a voluntary act under a mere internal 
impulse. See, tor examples, Matt. IS : 19 ; John 
6:15; Acts 98: 10; S Cor. 13:3, 4; Rev. 13:5. 
—He went on his way rejoicing. "He no 
more saw, nor cared to see PhiUp, by reason of 
joy. He who has obtained the Scripture and 
Christ, can now dispense with a human ^ide." 
—(feraffrf.)— Philip WHS found at Azotiis. 
Or Ashdod, a city of the Philistines, near the 
Mediterranean and about midway between Gaza 
and Joppa. It was never thoroughly subjugated 
by the Jews ; was captured by Tartan the Assy- 
rian ijenend (iniik so 1 1), and again by Fsammeti- 
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chus (jsr.siiTai). In the restoration, the daugh- 
ters of Aehdod became a snare to Israel (Neli. is ; sa, 
!4}. In the H. T. it is mentioned only here ; but 
in eai'ly etcleslastieal history, it became the seat 
of a Ohriatiaji ehuruh. Its site is now called Es- 
dnd, and Its ruins contain i emains of pottery and 
othei evidences of i former dtj of eoBsldcrabl(, 
Blze.— luall the cities. These would Include 



Ekron, Jamnla, Joppa, Apollonia, and perhaps 
Lydda, 

Ctesarea. There were two towns of this name 
in Palestine, both named from the Cssarg, one 
Cssarea Phillppi on the northern borders of the 
Holj Land, the other the CEesaiea mentioned 
here and tometimes called Cesarea PalestioEe 
It was on the Medit«mntan toi&t ahratEncnty 




miles northwest of Jerusalem ; was bull 
Hei'od the Great, who constructed a theatre 
amphitheatre, some of the walls of which 
fltlll be traeed. It Is described i 
city by Josepha'' who speaks of an artificial har 
hor f rmel by a b cakwater However exag' 
gerjtLii his description may be there is no doul t 
that the city wah I r^c i opulc b i 1 [.i "leiou 



It was tho reeiaence of the Eerodian family; the 
military headquarters of Rome ; and conspicuous 
from the sea by reason of its fine public build- 
ings. In N. T, history It is notable as the scene of 
Peter's visit to Cornelius (=t«i>..ii> u) of Herod 
At,iippa B fatal stroke (is is-sa) and of Paul s 
imprisonment md trial (tb ss ss ei ) In ei-clesi 
ast al hist ly it is notable as the stene of Orl 




gon s ret roment, when exeommnnieated and of 
the later and riper literary labors of his I fe It 
is now utterly desolate , its rums a, quarry, out of 
which other towns are constructed ; but its name 
stiil survives In tie Arabic Kalsariyeh. It was at 
the time of Philip's visit, chiefly a Gontilo city, 
and his preaching there was a continuance and 
an enlargement of the new dispensation, now 



opening before the church in which the Gospel 
was to be preached to eve y o eature anl prove 
itself the power of God unto salvation to Gentile 
as well as Jew, 

Cli. 9 : 1-9. IDE COiiTBKSION l)Y SAUL. Tee bbw 



there are three accounts 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AND Saul, yet' breathing out threa 

9 And de^rcd of him letters to Dama 
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synagogues, that, if ha found any of thig way, whether 
tftey w^rc men ur ivomsn, li« might bring lEem bound 
unto Jecusaiem. . ^ ^ ^ 



in the N. T., the one here by Luke, and two by 
Faul ; one In hie address to the mob at Jerusalem 
(cb. ss ri-n), the other in his address bofoi'e Agilppa 
(et. 5S;8-i8). Tbo accouDt hore is presamptivoly 
derived from Paul, ao that the three accounts 
come from one sourco. The date is iayolyed in 
UQcert^ntyi there is Dothiog to determhie it. 
Opinions Tajy between a. d. SO and i. ». 40. On 
the variations in the aecoants aod their reconcil- 
iation, the previoua life of Panl, the autheotldtj 
and slgulfleance of the events here recorded, etc., 
sea note on Converaioo of 8anl below. 

1, But Sanli Biii {ii) mai^ the contrast 
between the misslonaLy zeal of PMllp and the 
persecuting zeal of Saul. Both are zealous ; but 
the eonselence of the one is Inflamed by hate, that 

of the other is inspii-ed hy love. — Breattiiiig 
out threateniugs and slanghter. A preg- 
oant expression, signifying thxt his whole na,tnre 
waa full of an impassioned hate of the disciples 
of CSrist. Paul Sxpresses the same thing by 
describing himself as "ezceediog mad a^n^ 
them" (cb. w : n).— Went unto the ]ii«h. 
pnesti As X resident of the Sanhedrim The 
whole council consldeied and acted on the appll 
cation the eldeis ( b "^ tl and the chief priests 
( h SI ) unltin), with the high | iiest ra confer 
1 nf. the CO nmis in 












2. And desired of him letters. It is tus 

tomary in the East to issue letters of authority 
or protection, answerlns somewhat to the pass 
port, always nomlnallj, often practically, reqnn ed 



hi European countries. These sometimes carry 
with them some special commission or authority. 
Thus Nehemiah {ta. s : i, s) received letters from 
the bhig to the governors of Palestine ; so at the 
present Say the traveller in Turkey has to pro- 
vide himself with letters (a Siman) fi'om the 
Porte or a paaha, commending him to the pro- 
tection of the sabordinate authorities. This 
firman must be authenticated by the Snltim's 
cipher, containing the interlaced letters of hia 
name. Without this firman the traveller is al- 
ways liable to aii'est as a suspicious character. 
The letters granted to Panl probably partook of 
this character, and were necessary, both as a 
p^sport and as an authorization to the syna- 
gogue ofBcei's in Damascus. 

Damascus. Probably the oldest exletlagclty 
to the world. Its oiigin is lost in antiquity, Ac- 
coi'dtog to Jewish tradition it was built by Uz, 
gi'eat-gran^son of Noah. It was exieting in Abra- 
ham's time (a™. 14; Hi «.!), after which we hear 
no more of it nntll David Gubdued it (i Stm,. b , e). 
In Solomon's time and under Bezon, it became 
the seat of the Syrian kingdom (iitlngin iss-ss), 
and one of the most formidable rivals of Israel, 
The two Benhadads waged long and bloody wars 
with the contemporaneous kings of Israel (i Kiagi 
IS ; so) ; and when Haziiel seized the throne of 
Damascus, the kingdom of Israel fared still 
worse. At length the ristog monarchy of Assy- 
ria got possession of Damascus (s Eingi le ; o ; i^^ah 
10 , el, and during the contests for empire Uiat 
ensued for many centuries, whUe Damascus 
often changed its masters, it never became prop- 
erly the capital of a kingdom. In N. T. history 
it is ehiefiy celebrated for beto^ Paul's residence 
hn di afte co sc 



Turkey It occupies perhaps the most beautiful 
site in all Western Asia, at the castem base of 
Anti Libanus, In the centre of a large plain of 
great fcitility, watered by the rivers Barada and 
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to It a peciiliarty pictui'esqoe appearance from a 
distanfe. Its beauty is iUiistrateil by the legend 
tbot Moliiimmed oace, on approacbing tbe dty, 
tamed resolutely away after gazing upon It, 
saying: "Man can have bnt one paradise, and 
my paradise is fixed above," The more notice- 
able public buildings are tlie eastern gate, which 
exhibitB some remains of Roman architecture, 
the castle, which in Its foundation dates from 
the Roman period, and the great moaque of the 
Oniniadfla, There are upward of eighty smaller 
moequea scattered through the city. The piin- 
cipai street, a long, wide thoroughfare leading 
from one of the gates to the caatle or palace of 
the pasha, is i-^arded by tha Christian popula- 
tion as "the street vMch is called Str^bt" 
(•«. ii), nod tradition designates that part of the 
dty wall by which the apostle made his escape 
from his first persecutors (ver, ss). It baa a 
present population of upward of 130,000, com- 
pioaed of Jews, Moslems, and Christians; Al- 
ford's estimate of ^50,000 is almost certainly 
quite too large. Its manufactures are still of 
some imporiiance, though the famous Damascus 
blades exist no more, and Its famed (formuH^s have 
lost their ancient renown. 

To the syna^ognes. This term, lilce our 
own word church, is ambiguous ; It may mean 
either the building or the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Hei'C it designates the latter. For history 
and. description of Jewish synagogues see Matt. 
4 : 9S, note, la the Jewish economy. In which 
church and state were one, the synagogue was 
both eccleslasticid and civil ; it possessed Judicial 
powers. It exercised these, however, in subjec- 
tion to the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, to wMch 
appeals were taken, and from which commands 
were received. Julius Ccesar, by Imperial edict, 



B. c. 47. decree^ that " Hyrcauns and his chil- 
dren do retato all the rights of high-priest, 
whether established by law or accorded by cour- 
tesy ; and if hereafter any question arise touch- 
ing the Jewfsii polity, I desire that the deter- 
mination thereof be referred to him." This 
deciee was subsequently confirmed by Augustus, 
and under these decrees, and the general polity 
which they embodied, the Sanhedrim at Jeruea- 
iem continued to exerdse ite Judicial powers 
over the Jews wherever found, and were sup- 
ported in this by the acquteacence. If not by the 
active co-operation, of the Boman authorities. 
Thus Paul's letters to the eynagognes at Da- 
mascus wore adequate for dealhig with ail Jew- 
ish Christiana, and as yet the Chiistlan religion 
had not eonslderabiy extended beyond the b ound s 
of the Jewish chui'ch. The Jewish population ct 
DamascuswasSO.OOO; there would, therefore, have 
been a namber of synaijogues, Pi'esumptlvely 
there were a number of Christians, perhaps con- 
verts returning after Pentecost from Jerusalem, 
or fugitives from the persecution In that city. 
OI)serve that Paul applied for the letters. lie 
instigated the persecution. — Of this way. The 
way of salvation In Jesus Christ. Tlie phrase is 
elsewhere used in tbe N. T. with the same sig- 
nificance, shoiving that it had ijeeome a common 
one among the Christians (ch. le i e, !!j » : «)-— 
Both men and women. Comp. 8 : 3 ; S3 : 1. 
fiel^ous persecution spares neither age nor sex. 
— Unto Jerusalem. For trial before the San- 
hedrim, which alone had, under Jcfvish law, the 
power of pronouncing the death-sentence. 

3. And as he Journeyed. There are sev- 
eral roads from Jerusalem to Damascus; there 
Is nothing whatever to Indicate which he took. 
The distance is variously estimated from ISO to 
l.'iO miles, and would have taken five or six days. 
This gave Saul an opportunity for calm reflec- 
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tton, compelled him to reeonaifler the Gospel 
wbicli he had heard froin the lipa of Stephen, 
and made his heait sj^ceesible to the influence of 
the dlThie Spirit.— He came near Damascus. 
Dr. Barrows notes significuice !□ the lact that 
Sa,ul was not arrested until ueai' the coQBumma- 
tion of his journey J "God beholdeth Tiolent 
meo setting out in their tiujust attempts. He 
lelteth them proceed on In n full career, until 
they reach the edge of their design ; then in- 
stantly he checketh, he stoppeth, he tumbleth 
them down or tumeth them backward." Thus 
with Haman (Eatiier, ob. s), Pharaoh {Emd,. rb. 14), 
Abimeleoh (Jodjt" • 1 ''), Absakim (s s.m. is ; 0), and 
. Sennacherib (aKiiisii9;!3).—A light from hea- 
ren. M-om heaven, but about him. It was not 
in the distant horizon, nor in the heavens above. 
It was midday ; the sun was shining ; this light 
shone above the brightness of the eun ; it was 
seen by Paul's companions as well as himself 
(uiuiH: !,•{ -a: 13). All attempts U) explain this 
light as an electric phenomenon substitute the 
iuittlflnfttlon of the eommeotaior for the nai' 
rati™ of the historian. It was a groat light, of 
what nature or how produced there is no bint. 
But ire may natnrally connect it with the fact 
that hath tlie O. T. and the N. T. manifestation 
of God was often in or a*M;orapanied with a lumi- 
nous cloud, very generally entitled the glory of 

the Lord (Eind. S;9l is-. ai,SS; 19;9, IS; !4;lCj lI;34,Sij 

Hin). See Matt. 17 : 5, note. ObseiTe that this 
phenomenon occurred at midday, and when Saul 
was journeying, surrounded by eompunions ; the 
circumstances were not such as would tend to 
produce an imaginary vieion. 

4. He fell ta the earth. Not necessarily 
Id the greatness of his terror, which Bengel im- 
putes to him. There la no hitimation of terror 
here or In either of his own accounts ; and bis 
langnage of questioning, Who art thou ! ^id 
What wilt thou have me to do ! Indicates that 
he did not lose his pi'eeenee of mind. See below. 
— Saol, Saal, why persecutes! thou me T 
The name Is repeated for emphasis. So Martha, 
Martha (Luiio 10 ; 41 ) ; Simon, Simon (Lnbsisisi); 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem (mou, ss i 31). There might 
he a question whether this was an audible voice, 
or whether it spoke only within Saul's soul, but 
for two circumstances : In his speech before 
Agiippa Paul says that it spake in IJie Bebreni 
Umffae, and here. In ver. 7, It is said that the men 
lieatd the aoice. It Is, therefore, evident that 
there was an audible voice, not merely r sptrlt- 



na! impression produced on the mind of Saul. 
Observe the form of the question, Why perse- 
cutest thou me? not my dieciploB, nor my church. 
"Paul etiikes in Damascus; Christ sufEers in 
heaven." — {Sail.) Henry's comments on this 
question are very su^esUve. It Is personal. 
Why persecutest ifiira me (mmp.as»m, isi?), showa 
the sin as one against the Son of God, Perse- 
cutest me (hki. is; 16), and demands of his con- 
science a reason tor his animosity, Why per- 
secutest (lubb i ; is). 

5, 6. And he said. Who art thou, Lord! 
It is reasonably evident, from several considera- 
tions, that Saul not Only heard the voice, bnt 
saw Him who spake. This is Implied by the 
declaration of ver. 8, that the men who were with 
him saw no man ; by the language of Ananias, 
" JcHus that aj^ieared unto thee In the way" (ta. 
n, oomp. !! : u) ; by the declaration of Barnabas, 
"how he (Paul) had seen the Lord in the way " 
(r». n) ; and from Paul's subsequent disthict 
declaration concerning himself that be had seen 
the Lord (1 Cm. » : 1 1 is ; b), where be unquestion- 
ably refers to this experience, for there is no 
indication that he ever saw tlie Lord prior to the 
cruciflxlon ; Indeed the language of 1. Cor. 15 ; 8 
implies the reverse. Observe that Saul does not 
yield allegiance to the unknown speaker until he 
has questioned him, and by the disclosure of 
Saul's secret imoasiness s« n n ) the speaker 
has given evidence of divine on n ence They 
entirely misread Sanl'a cha a te and the nar- 
rative here, who attrib e the hango n him 
to the efieet of mere te or But he 1 am 
Jesus, whom thou persecntest Th s s the 
literal rendering of the b t raanusenp Ob- 
serve how the whole effect of this mt.rvlewis 
to press home upon Paul's conscience his guilt 
as a persecutor qf the Lm-i, and note its effect In 
his subsequent experience of humility and of 
thankfulness for divine grace (i cor, is : 9, 10 ! 1 Tim. 
1 i IS- Obeerv h rd ci h 

self h Tiri h a m 

dign btt Jes 8 vl m 

eart U I ha d o h o 

kick aga h e ad And h 

blins and a ou h d ad Iio d wha 
wi hou ha m o da \nd h lo d 
«aid un h n Th w d g hi 

the best manuscripts. They are omitted by Al- 
ford, Tischendorf, Alexander, Hackett. For the 
statement that Saul trembled and was astonished 
there Is, therefore, no authority, for this Is not 
stated by him in either of the other a 
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il Hiose fVom (ha earth ; i 



withoul Mght, and oeither 



The rest of the aarintive here Is nnquestlonabl; 
accoi-ate, haying been tranrferrad, partly from. 
Paul'a addresa before Agcippa (ot. si ; u, is), partly 
from his address to Ihe mob at Jenisdem (cb. 
I! ; lo). Mk ftoj-il for thm to kick offainsi His goads 
(pricks) is s, proyerbial eipreeslon, lounfl both in 
Boniaa and Greek literature. It ia derived from 
the use of the oic-goad. This In Palestine was a 
strong pole, eight or ten feet long, with a point- 
ed prick at one end with which to urge on 



the oxen, and a kind of chisel at the other with 
which to dear the plowshare of earth and weeds. 
The size of the Jewish os-goad is indicated by 
Judges 3 : 31. The oi, being driven from be- 
hind, not, as with ns, from the side, would strike 
against the goad if it resisted by kicking. The 
figure Is partially interpreted by Eccles. IS : II : 
"The words of the wise are as goads," becaose 
they direct Into the right path and aHmnlata to 
energy. Paul's conacience, if he had followed 
It, would have slmUarly guided him out of the 
path into which the pride of a perverted intel- 
lect was leading him. Though he thought he 
was doing God service in opposing the Christian 
church (rh. !B 1 8 i ss ; e), he was all the time 111 at 
ease. His soul was not at peace ; his life was 
one of real raslstance to the guidance and the 
goading of hia own eonscience, and it was hard 
for him. This single sentence, which revealed 
to Saul Chtiat'a knowleSge of his inmost soul, 
gives ua a glimpse of it, and answers In the 
negative the oft-repeated question whether Saul 
was doing right In persecuting the church under 
the impulse of a genuine reli^ous zeal (•» rb. 
m ; ID, II, una). What vAU than ha5}e me to do. 
Lord ? is incorporated in the narrative here from 
ch. 33 ; 10. The qnestion ia that of one over- 
powered and bewildered, who does not under- 
stand ; knows and feels that something must be 
done, bnt knows not what t^i flo. It thus repre- 
sents the natural Inquiry of the awaltened soul 
fai its first surprise, when the claim of Christ as 
Master iB really brought home to the conscious- 
ness. But the appellation Lord, indicates hi 
. Paul's mind a recognition of a Lord and Master 
in the Jesus whom he had before been perse- 
cuting, and the very foi™ of the question im- 
pUes a readiness 1« do what Qie Lord bids him, 



w/iateiier thai may be; and this implication is con- 
firmed by bis obedience to the divine directions. 
—Arise and go into the city. A severe test 
of his allegiance. He expecl^ed to enter the city 
with prestige, armed with letters from the high- 
priest, to be received and honored by the ehief 
men of his own nation; he was commanded to 
enter it in humiliation, as a disciple of the Jesus 
whom he had publicly persecuted, and receive 
his instructions from one of the before-despised 
and outcast Chiistlans, 

7, 8. The men » ■* ■* stood. According 
to ch. 2fi ; li, the men as well as Saul fell to the 
gTOund at the appearance of the light. On the 
reconciliation of these two flccounts, see note 
below. — Hearing a voice. Literally, Of the 
vohx, i. e., the sound of a voice (on the signifi- 
eance of genitiva after JkouSui, see Winer, ^ 30, c) ; 
but they did not understand what was said ; 
hence, in his speech to the mob in Jernsalem, 
Paul says. They heard not the voice of him 
tliat spake ; i. «., they did not hear it as an Intel- 
ligible voice, so that they could comprehend 
its meaning. — When his eyes were opened) 
he saw no one. The reason is given In ch, 
83 : 11, " When I could not see for the glory of 
that light." Its effect had been to blind him ; 
and apparently (s« tuiow) he never fully recovered 
from the effects. iSoio «o one, signifies not merely 
that he no longer saw tlie divine Person with 
whom he bad beeu Speaking, but he was no 
longer able to see at all. This is indicated by the 
noxt clause of the verse. — They led him by 
the hand. This appearance of Christ does not 
appear from the nai'ratlve to have converted 
Saul's Jewish companions, So Christ's call to 
James and John was heard but apparently not 
heeded by their father (uiti. 4 :3i,9!)- It !s not for 
lack of evidence, but for lack of willingness, that 
souls remain out of Christ. 

9. Neither did eat nor drink. It Is hardly 
doubtful that this was a voluntary fast, under- 
gone by Paul, in accordance nit* hia Pharisaic 
educatloHi in connection with prayer for pardon 
and guidance. This would have been in accord 
with his Pharisaic edncation, and would have 
naturally accompanied the highly wrought con- 
dition of his mind. The other explanations, that 
it was a medicinal abstinence for the restoration 
of his eyesight, or the mere natural effect of men- 
tal escitement, are improbable, the first highly 
so. Hls'mental conflict is left undescribed; It 
must have been heightened by his loneliness. 
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"He could lave no commuciou with the Chris- 
tioQS, for they had been tfirrlfled by tie news of 
hlB approacli. And the anconvoctod Jews eould 
have no trae sympathy with his present atata of 
micd." — {Coaybeare and Su^csoa.) 
Note on the Cobybksion or Sum.. I. IJie 
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ffu:l. There are three accounts of SinJ's eonver. 
sioD, all coutalued in the same history, one by 
Luko, the oUier two in reported addresses by 
Paul. There oie aomo difFerenees in these ac- 
counts, which will appear clearly by a compari- 
son of the following tabular analysis ; 



AcB^il-O. 


Acu.= ,^n, 


A=Um-8-lS 










Sanl deaciibas hie birth and ednca- 


SaB! tbonght he ought to oppoaa 
PcrseouteB the Chntch,— llefaiJs. 


Bau! persecntea the Christian 


Persecutea the Christian Church. 


Church. 






Sesires letters from the high-priest 


Becelves letters from the high- 






priest and eiders iinM the tiret/i- 


prfesfo 


To bi'lna: C]irixtiam.6othmmand 


To bring Christiana to Jerusalem 




mmieii, to Jerusalem. 


ioiepmishea. 






About noon, near Damaacus, a light 


At midday, near Damascus, a UrU 


Bhlnes alwiit him. 


Ruddealy ahiuee ahout him. 


auiidenly ahhies about him,- 


Be i&Ua to the gronna. 


He fells to the gronna. 


JS fell to the ground. 


A voice adaresaes liimr Sflnl, Sanl, 


ATolceaddrefeesbim: Saul, Saul, 


A voice addreesss bim in the ^■ 


why peFsecuteet thou ine ! 


whTpetBacoteatlHoumef 


ftrffwtons/ue .-Saul, Saul, olc. It 
ndtis: iiiJJarrf Jbj-(to to«Bft 
aeaimHtepHcks. 


He responds : Who art thou Lord J 


Heresponds; Who art thou Lord ? 


Ho responds : Who art thou Lord! 


The Lord replies: I am Jesna 


The Lord repliea: I am Jesus of 


The Lord repltea ; 1 am Jesus of 


whom tHoupersecQteet. 


Heaareth whom thou pei'se- 


Nazaietb whom thou peise- 


His companions »tan4 speechleES, 




cu s , 


htariag a imiCB, but seetng no 


hearwJithflToice. 




one. (8oe note on verses 6 and 


Saul asks: What shall I del 




Sanl i8 aire^d lo goto IXwiasme 


And is direeiea to goto Damasons 


And proceeds W ffiue kim Sis eom- 




forinslmcHom. 


mission OS o mlaskiaarv to IA$ 


Re iB blinded. 


Hei8blJndfd%««;iffM 




Ana led into Damaecns by the 


And led into Damascus by ibe 


Preacbeaflrst at Damascus, in obedi- 


band. 


hand. 


ence to the heavenly visioo. 



Tbe variations fn these aecowits axe ludicated 
by the italics in tbe difFcrent columns. Of these 
only four are in the nature of dlserepandeB, and 
these present no serious difficulties, except to 
those who desire to find contradictions in the 
Scripture, or who needlessly multiply them hy a 
theory of verbal inspiration, such as the Scrip- 
tures nowhere claim, (a.) In ch. 9 : 1, 3, Saul re- 
ceives bis commission from the high-pilest, In 
ch. 83 : B, from tbe bigh-prieBt and eldera, in ch, 
SB : 13, from the ehtef-priests. If granted by the 
Sanhedrim, this commission would be voted on 
by the body, comprising lioth elders and chief- 
priests, and would be issued In their name by the 
president of the Sanhedrim, the high-priest. 
Thus tbe same fact is In the three accounts de- 
scribed in different language. (6.) In ch. 36 ! 14, 
all tea to the earth ; in ch. 9:4,'?, Sanl fell to the 



eari^h, while his companions stood speechless. 
Tbe word rendered s(ood is here used in a general 
way, to signify, not their poatjire, but the effect 
of their astonishment In depriving them for the 
moment of power to more. They were both 
speechless and motionless. The difficulty Is cre- 
ated in this case by a literalism which would not 
be applied to the Interpretation of any other 
book than the Bible, (n.) In ch. 9 ; 7, Sanl's com- 
panions fteaj- a wjice ; in ch. 23 r9, they ton" no; (A« 
tmice of him that spake to Saul, The most prob- 
able explanation of this disorepancy is that they 
heard a sound, bnt did not dlBtinguish any words ; 
and this view is confirmed by the language of tbe 
original. See note above. So In John 13 ; 38, 
Christ, and perhaps his disciples, diatinguisbed 
the words, but the unbelievera heard only an inar- 
ticulate and unmeaning souud, {d.) In ch. : 6, 
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9, and 33: 10, II, Saul is represented as going into 
DamaacuB and there reeeiving his coramiBBion 
from Aniinias; in th. 86 : 16-18, this eommisBion 
is represented as given directly and immediately 
lly Christy and notliing is said of Saul's going to 
Damascus. To me it appears clear that, in his 
speech Ijcfore Agrippa, wliere details were need- 
less, Paul Bumm arizes the revelation of the divine 
itiii mafle to him hy Ananlaa and suhseqnentlj 
at Jeniaalem, his objeet being to proacnt eue- 
cinctly the cause of the Jewish enmity against 
ilimself ; wbfle, in iiis addrees to tliomob at Jera- 
ealem, he explains in detail how this commission 
to the Gentiles cams to him first from Ananias, 
"a devout man according to the law," and after- 
ward in a direct revelation from 3od, while he 
was praying In the Temple (di. ss ; is-ia). So Alford 
on cli. 3H : 16-18. " There can be no qnestion that 
Faol here condenses into one, vailoas sayings of 
our Lord to him at different times, in vieions, and 
by Ananias. Nor can this, on the strictest view, 
be considered any deviation from the truth. It 
Is what all must more or less do who a e ab "dg- 
Ing a narrative, or giving the gene ■al sen of 
tilings said at various times 

II. The essential fact in th s nanat e is the 
spiritual change wrought n tl e hara te of 
Saul, and this change there no poss le room 
to doubt. His nnquestionah y auth nt c leti« 's 
hidicate both tire original one and the snbse. 
qneat Christian experience and chai'acter of the 
man. He waahy birth a Hebrew, was educated 
at Jerusalem at the feet of Oamallel, belonged to 
the strictest of the two parties Into which the 
Pharisees . were divided, was a believer in its as- 
cetic philosophy, and zealous in Its ascetic praC' 
tlces Oh. «t:9| i>,s; Phu. 3 1 1. 1)- Thus he was 
taught that hate of the Oentile was a religiouB 
duty, that rigbteoasness consisted in obedience 
to a i%orous ceremonial ; that he must pray three 
times every day, fast twice a week, give tithes of 
all he possessed, wash ceremonially with scrupu- 
lous care before evei'y meal. See for Illustrations 
of Pharisaism, Luite 18 : 11, 13 ; Mack 8:3. He 
held these tenets and practices of his religion 
with BO unyielding a faith, that do cruelty of pun- 
ishment seemed to him too great for the new sect 
of Nazarenes who denied them (ct. ss : i. lo). He 
became after his conversion the esponent of all 
that was brood and catholic and progressive In 
the primitive church, preached that Jew as truly 
as Gentile is under the wrath of God {Him. s ; o), 
that righteousness consists not in obedience to 
law, but in love for God and trust m him (noi. 
3:]o-iaj, that days and weeks and ceremonies, 
even the most sacred ceremonial of Judaism, cir- 
cumeision, are lnsigniflcaut(aDiii. si^s, 99;(^i.4:9-!i), 
and gave his life to the propagation of those prin- 
ciples which before he had hated, and which to 
this day the Christian church is hardly able to 
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comprehend or to accept in their fullness. That 
tills change took place, and ty t^e direct inter- 
vention and interposition of the Spirit of God, is 
the essential fact in the conversion of Paul. What 
were the external circumstances is a matter of 
secondary importance. 
III. That a supernatural light shone, that an 
idlbSe voice spoke, and that a real sight of the 
glorified Saviour was vouchsafed to Saul, is how- 
ever unquestionably lodlcated by the N. T. his- 
tory. And though, of the three accounts which 
we possess, two are certainly, and the third prob- 
ably, derived from Saul, his narrative is con-, 
firmed bv the following considerations: (a.) It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to account for a 
change so marvelous, so sudden, and so radical, 
escept by means of a direct and supematural 
appearance, (b.) Saul, In his subsequent minis' 
try, frequently referred to the event {Rom. i ; i ; 
I Cm. 1 : 1 ; » : 1 ; II : s), and twice narrated it lu de- 
tail. His companions on the journey were stiil 
living, knew wliether the tale was tine or false, 
and yet throughout his life, bitf«viy as he was 
opposed, both without and within the church. 
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pears to have been qaesUoned. (e.) He refers iu 
somewhat enigmatical terms to the marl:s of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which ho bore ui his body, as 
an evidence of his ^>ostleshlp (oai. e ; ii). What 
marks tliese were is not Indeed known, but It is a 
reasonable surmise that they ai'e the " thorn la 
the flesh" (sen. 13:7), and the "infirn of h 
flesh" {Gil. 4 1 13), and made his bodily p n 
"weak and contemptible " {s Cw. lo ; lo and his 
reference to the zeal of the Gala u is ho 
"would have plucked out your own y s d 
given them to me" {g>i. 4;i6), coupled w h h 
temporary bhndness here described, g 
t« the hypothesis that in ail these p s g h 
refers toaweakenedeyesight which, tl h d h 
confirmed his narrative of his miracul n 

slon, at once a thorn in the flesh and a n anif ta 
tion " of the power of Christ " upon h n 

IV. The essential features of Sau n 

slon, as an inward experience, aSord a p St. h e 
theme for the devout student. Obs -v n re 
spect to them : (1.) The divine prepaia n (a) 
Stephen's speech and heavenly vision ; the former 
contains the germs of all Paul's subsequent the- 
ology ; the latter is a forerunner of his own sight 
of the glorifled Jesus of Nazareth. Sec eh. 7 and 
notes. (6.) Paul's own earnestness ; honest zeal In 
a had cause is a better preparation for the Gospel 
than indlfiereuce. (c.) His enforced quiet and 
time of thought during his week's joumey to 
Damascus. {3.) The suddenness of the change. 
There la no long struggle, no bitter remorse, nor 
deep despair, no waiting for light, or for time to 
reform, or repair the past. Sau) falls to the earth 
a persecutor, he rises a dlsdple. (3.) The Uatore 
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» And there was a certato disdple at Damascus, 
named Ananias : " and to him said the Lord m a vision, 
Ananias. And he said. Behold, I amheri. Lord. 
II And the Lord mid unto him. Arise, and go into 
he street which is called Straight, and inquhe in the 
louseof Judas for aw called Saul, of Tarsus; for, be- 

la'Anihalh seen in a vision a man named Ananias 


coming in, and puttiiffi hb hand on him, that he might 
receive his sight. 

ij Then Ananias answered. Lord, I have heard by 
many of tbla man,° how much evd he hath done to thy 
saints ot Jerusalem: 

1+ And here he ^ Lath authority from the chief priests 



of the change. He liss heretofore done accord- 
ing to Mn own will (fi. Mrs); he now avows a su- 
preme allegianco toCbrlst'a will (rt.ss^m). (4.) 
Tbe test of that alleglaiice ; obedlonee. He goes 
U) DamaBCus, roceiVDS his Inetrnctioas from a. 
Christian disciple, preaches Id the city where he 
came to persecute, accepts the service, of all 
most repellent to a Fbarisee, the miestou to the 
Gentiles, and aftet one remooatraace at Jerusa- 
lem (*. !J = 19-ai), devotes himself unreservedly to 
tt. Observe fnrther, that this conversion In- 
volved in Saul a change of cr^ei : from beliering 
that he ought to do things agaioat the name ot 
Jesus of Nazareth (lA. « 1 s), he beeaiue a worship, 
per (•:[. ii) and a hellever in and preacher of 
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from being a persecutor of Christ, he became a 
missionary of tbe cross ; a change of allegUmce : 
from doing what he thought in himself he ought 
to do, be became a devoted servant of Christ (a. 
99 : 0, nsK { Bnu. 1 ; 1, ebi.), prating without Ceasing, 
Lord, what wilt thoTi have me to do P a change 
of npira : from being exceeding mad against the 
disciples of Jesus Christ (a., sj ; ii), he became the 
chief expooenC and apostle of love, patience 
and tong-suSering. See epistles tbrougbont. 
On his character before his conversion, see ch. 
80 ; 10, 11, note. Its kej-note then was pride, 
henceforth it is love. See 1 Cor,, ch. 13. 

i.0, 11. Named Ananias. He was a Jew, "a 
devout man according to (he Jaw, havhig a good 
reputation ot all the Jews which dwelt there " (ot. 
sa : ii). Nothing is known of his history, except 
what Is mentioned here and there, escept the 
tradition that he was subsetlnently bishop of Da- 
niaBcas.~In a Tisiou. By wieiOn hi the Bible Is 
generaQy meant an experience in which the per- 
son retains his consclon^ees. In which respect It 
diifers from a trance, and the object shown to 
him possesses a real existence. In which respect 
it differs from a dream. Thus the Transflgnra- 
Woo is spoken of as a vMon (Mnii. n:o); so the 
appearance to Zachariasinthe Temp 
ot the angel to Cornelius (ch lo ; a) and F tc 
(cb. ID : 11 ), though In the latter case P te w 
trance (var. lo). For other iUnetrati B ca 

vidons, see 1 Sam. 3 : 15 ; Dan. 3:9 8 

Actsl6:9; ISitl; 36;ie.— The« ee ha 
<!alled Straight. Tbis was tbe n n rough 
fare of Damascus, being In a direc fr m h 

eastern to the western gate. In tbe apostolic 



age it was a hnndred feet wide, and divided by 
Corinthian colonnades into three avennes— the 
central and broadest tor carriages and eques- 
trians, and tie two side pavements for foot pas- 
sengers. At each end of the street were the city 
gates divided into three compartments cotres. 
ponding to the roadways, while midway between 
them was a Roman triumphal arch. RemahiB of 
tbe gates and the colonnades are still to be seen. 
At present the street, now known as Sultany or 
Qneen street, has been contracted by successive 
encroo<?hments to one narrow pa8si^;e — a mere 
by-lane. Near the west gate is shown the ti'adl- 
tlonal house of Judas, and near the eastera gate 
that of Ananias, both of them in grottos.— Of 
one Jodas. Nothing more Is known of him ; 
It Is hardly probable that he was a Christian. 
Tbe surmise of Dr. Wolcott, that he kept a pnb- 
lie-house, in which case he must probably be 
known at least by reputation to Ananias, Is rea- 
sonable—Of Tatsus. See note on ver. SO.— 
Bebold; he is praying. As. a Pharisee, 
" touching the rlghteousoess which Is In the law 
blameless" (Phu. ait), he mast have been accus- 
tomed to pray before (M»t[.s:6iaa:i4), but tbe 
hnpUcatlon of the language here certainly Is, that 
he now for tbe first time humbly solicited divine 
grace and guidance. "He prajeth" la always 
an indication. If not a demonstration, of tbe gen- 
uineness of conversion. 

12-14. In a vision. Tischendorf and Al- 
ford omit these words, which were probably 
added by a copyist to explain the meaning of 
the original ; the explanation is probably cor- 
rect. — A man named Ananias. That is, In 
his vision, Saul had both seen the man and known 
hfs name. — And pnttin); his hand on him. 
See ch. iS ; 17, note. Here the laying on ot hands 
was to be accompanied by a miraco u^ d e 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost in th st ra n 
ot Saul's sight (ct, e : e, noie). — A anias an 
swered. It we suppose that th L rd tb b y 
d A ma iffl il □ n 

w h h p r n and 



d n h rity To h a n . Th is he 
a hnfaihNThath 1 apdto 
tb d se p Chns bu t ap la n 

commonly used by Fanl in designating them. It 
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is iiterallj holi/ <nies, aud ia applied to things or 
persons consecrated to tlie service of God ; hence 
to tHsciples of Christ who are set apai't as priests, 

to his Berries (Rsm. l; t^ lCi>i. l;;* Epbei. l ;4).— All 

tliat call on tby name. This language cleiirl; 
implies that the speaker was Jesus Christ, Bod 
as clearly that It was the custom of Christians In 
ths apostolic church to pray to Christ (iserb. 9;ji) 
■'■.m-, tiii, n-.it, iCa-.i;!,- 9fim.9:is>. That the 
fame of Saol's mission was noised abroad is evi- 
dant from vers, 31, S13, eh. 83 : 19. 

15, 10, But the Lord said nnto him, 
Go- The vords, Ihy way, are added by the 
translators, and weaken the force of the original. 
—For he is a chosen vessel nnto me. Not, 
as Adam Clarli, a choice or eKceUent instrument, 
the orighial does not bear that signlflcation, hat 
a iiakuied instrnment, i. e., selected by God, and 
for the purpose indicated in the remainder of 
the sentence. Whether the reader considers that 
Saul was selected becaitse of his character, edu- 
cation, and natural attainments, or that these 
were conferred upon himbecause God had chosen 
him foe the work, will depend upon the reader's 
conception of the divine government. To the 
call or choice hare Indicated Panl often refera 
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dered mssd Is a general one, signifying any kitid 
of implement.— To bear my name. This de- 
fines the object for which Baul was chosen, and 
the verse, taken as a whole, indicates rather tlmt 
every Christian's work la allotted to him by God, 
than that he Is chosen by God to be a special 
subject of redeeming grace. lb bear my name is 
here to carry it as On a banner. — Before the 
Gentiles, and kiuga, and the children of 
Israel. This commission was repeated snbae- 
quently In Jerusalem (*.«t!}), and fulfilled, as 
regards the Gentiles and Israelites, by Paul's 
whole missionary life, and as regards kings by 
his appearance before Agrlppa (cl. m), and prob- 
ably before Nero.— And I will shew him 
how great things be mnst suffer. In ful- 
flUment of this, sea ch. SO : 33, 36 ; 31 : 11. As 
Illustrating the sufEerfngs endured by Paul for 
Christ, see 1 Cor. i : 9-13 ; 3 Cor. 11 ; 28-38. 

IT, 18. Putting his hands on him. On 
the laying on of hands, see ch. 8 ; 17, note. Here 
evidently not an ordination to the minlstiy, but 
a symbol, In connection with which the Holy 
Spirit was conferred and the e%ht restored. 



) have been 



That this waa the object of the laying on of 
hands ia clearly stated In ver. 13.— Brother 
Saul- The term brother seems t< 
commonly used among the Jews in 
kinship of nationality and rel^on binding all 
members of the race together as In one family 
(cb, s:99, ST; S! ii). It was thsucc transferred to the 
Christian church, and became a common appel- 
lation of Christians In their conversation with 
each other. Its use here shows how fully and 
heartily Ananias had accepted the revelatiou and 
commission from God. — And be lilled with 
the Holy Ghost. This ia not in the commis- 
sion given to Ananias as reported {jtn. is, ie, le). It 
Illustrates the truth, which the student of Scrip- 
ture should ever bear In mind, that the Bible re- 
ports are rarely if ever verbatim. It is Impossible 
to suppose that Ananias added this himself to 
the conunissiou given him. Comp. with the lan- 
guage here that of ch. S6 : 16-18, which probably 
embodied the message of Ananias here together 
with the commission later given to Saul In Jeru- 
salem, and observe the verbal difierences.— 
There fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales. Not actual scales, but something re- 
sembling them. Dr. Buck, of New York, in a 
private letter in answer to a request for infor- 
mation, says that "The ophthalmia, so common 
in the East, and which occasions blindness by 
producing opacity of the cornea, presents a 
grayish white spot, occupying the centre and 
spreading toward the cireumferenee, thus shut- 
ting ont the enti-auoe of light through the pupil 
Into the Interior of the eye. This opaque spot 
might readily suggest to the popular observer 
the idea of the presence of a scale in the eye, 
and give rise to the Idea that the restoration of 
sight was efieeted by the falling of something 
resembling a scale," — Arose aod was bap- 
tized. Observe that apparently here, and cer- 
tainly In the case of the eunuch (ch. a : as), this 
ordinance was administered privately, and not 
In connection with any church, nor as a rite of 
admisBion to any epeciflc ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. Observe, too, that It vias admlniaterea, an 
tadiia.tIon that It had already been accepted by 
the chnrch as the divinely-appointed symbol of 
conversion and a new life. Cleai'Iy In this case 
the Holy Ghost was imparted before baptism, 
and was the ground on which baptism was ad- 
. ministered, as in the case of Cornelius and hia 
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lich called on 
L^ them bouDd unto the chief 
the more in strengtlvani) cod- 






Jews irhlch i3welt at Damascus, pi 
Lua.L LiEid Lb very Christ. 

ai And aftet that many days wen 
toot counseLt to kill him. 

34 But thdrlayiog await was haowo of Saul. And 
they watdied ' tfi£ eatea day and nielit. 10 kill him. 

ss Then thsdladpleatnokhunby night, and letUf^f 
down fay the waU, la a basket. 

z6 And when &ul was ctnne ° to Jeiusaleoi, he as- 
sayed to ktia hlnjself to the disciples ! but they were all 
aimd of iiini, and believed not tliat he was a disciple. 



eompanlooB (t& 10 «) The ciuestion hia been 
raised W!i«r was Saul lonveited— on the load, 
or at the yiiit of AnaniaBi It cannot be an 
swered. Even m 3aul a Lsse tlie day and hoar 
of the ndical change cannot lie fixed. But be 
n are of issuinln^ tbat he had not been subject 
to the Influence of the Holy Ghost prior to the 
visit of Ananias 01 even prior to the appaat'once 
of the Lord to hhn on the I'oad. The gift of the 
Holy Ghost, which Ananias came to bilng, waa 
such a bestowal as would he accompanied with 
an external and miraculons s^, here the resto- 
ration of Saal's eight. See ch. 8 : 17, note. 

19, 20. And when he had received 
meat, he was strengthened. The impliea- 
tlou is that the fasting mentioned in ver. 9 had 
heen 80 aeyere as to wealien Iiim. bodily. — Cero 
tain days. Notmaay. See next verse, — And 
straightway. Immediately. This word seems 
to me quite luconsisteut with the theory of those 
who place the visit to Arabia, mentioned In Gal. 
1 : IT, between Saul's conversion and his public 
preachhig; and, what is more important. It 
ia irreconcllahle with Wordsworth's pracHeal 
deduction ; " Perhaps this retirement of Patil 
(into Arabia) after his conversion was designed to 
be exemplary and instructive, as intimating th^ 
new converts onght not to be admitted to exer- 
cise the functions of the ministerial office, with- 
ont some probationary term of silence, after 
their conversion." On the contrary, the "imme- 
diatdy" here implies, so far as Saul's career ia 
Bu example to be followed, tliat when the con- 
vert has had, as Paul, preyions education that 
flts him for the work of the ministry, he should 
begin at once to proclaim ia others the Gospel 
which he has found himself (cmip. lutn 1 : 11, u ^ Murk 
c ; 19). — Jesns In the synagognes. Being edu- 
cated as a Jewish Rabbi, he had no difQcuIty in 
secniing an audience in the syoagogueB. On 
their form of service, see Matt, i : 88. The beat 
manuacripts have here Jeisis instead of Christ. 
And the difference is not merely verbal. What 
Saul preached was, not the doctrine that the 
Jewish Messiah was the Son of God, but the 
fact that Jeaua of Nazareth was the Son of God, 
and the long -promised Messiah, "tlie yeiy 
Christ" (v«.sa). 



Za. But Saul increased the more in 
strength. In all the elements of moral and 
apiritoal strength — tha ardor of his convictions, 
the resolution of his purpose, the oleameBS of bis 
apprehension of the new Interpretation of the 
O. T., and the peculiar and Indefinable strength 
that comes from singleness of purpose and com- 
mudion with God. For his own interpretation 
of this phraae, see Ephes. 8 : 16-IH,— Confound* 
ed the Jews. Threw them into confusion and 
peiplexlty. There is nothing to Indicate that 
this his first preaching was successful, except in 
compelling the Jews to conaider the claims of 
Jesua, to which before they had probably paid 
little, if any, heed. — Many days were ful- 
filled. There ia nothing to indicate how many. 
— Took Gonusel to kill Mm. Not after trial ; 
for the synagogue courts of Damascus had no 
right, under Jewish law, to hiflict the death $eii 
tenee. That could only be done by the Sanhe 
drim at Jerusalem. A conspiracy to assassinate 
is indicated. 

24, 25> T.et him down by the wall in 
a basket, Paul's more accurate dewnption 
In 2 Cor. 11 : iSS, indicates the kind of bisLet 
(anpj'ufij), ylz,, one mado of rope woven together. 
He also tells us that he was let down Ihrough a loin- 
dmn. These latttce-wiadows of the East are built 
like amodambay-whidow, overlooking the street, 
and in some instances, where the house is built 
directly in the city wall, they extend beyond and 
over the wall, as in the annexed Illustration, and 
look but upon the country beyond. Through 
one of these whjdowa Saul made his escape, while 
the Jews were watching the gates which were 
customarily cioaed at night, and Ihrough which 
no one oonld pasa without liability to scrutiny 
from the guard. The implication here, and atdll 
more In Corinthians, Is, that the guard were 
directed to seise him if he attempted to make his 
eaeape. 

Two somewhat difBcnlt questions in chronol- 
ogy are connected with this account, I. In Gal. 
1 ; 17, Paul, giving an account of his personal 
experiencee at this time, aays, "Neither went I up, 
to Jemsalena to them which were apostles before 
me ; bat I went into Arabia, and returned again 
unto Damaacua. Then after three year^I went 
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Luke says notJiiiig at this 
visit to Arabia. When did it occur f Some com- 
mentators place it Immedfate))' after tlie reatora- 
tion of Saul'a fiiglit, and before he commenced 
preaching, which seems to me IneonBistent with 
the language of ver. 30, ' ' SlraigMmay he preached 
JeflUBintJie ajoagogues;" others place it dur- 
ing Sib period when he "increased in strength" 
(.er.s5)i others again during the " many dajB " 
mentioned in ver. US ; and still others in the inter- 
val between vers, 25 and 20, i. e., after the at- 
tempted assassination. The trnth appears to be 
tJiat we have no adequate data from which to 
determine the question. Lake does not mention 
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of It, or because it did not eome within hia scope, 
Lis object being not to write a biog'raphj at Paul, 
but to nai'rate bis conversion and entrance into 
the ministry. Arabia is a very generitl term, Indi- 
cating then, as now, a large area of country, and 
there is nothing to fix the time or place of his 
sojourn, and little to determine its object, thongh 
the contest In Galatians indicates retirement for 
prayer and the study of God's word, rather than 
tor the active preachii^ of the Gospel. See notes 
on Gal. 1 : 16-18, n. In 3 Cor. U : 33, 33, Paul, 
in referring to bis escape from Damascus, says, 
"The governor under Aretas the king kept the 
city o* the Damascenes." Aretas was king of 



Petra ; Damaaeus was a Roman city. How, then, 
should the governor imder Aretia have control of 
affairs in Damascus ? There are no adequate ma- 
terials to answer this question, except hypotheti- 
eally ; but certain well-known facta in blatory 
mdicttte tho probable answer. War broke out 
about A. D. 3a between Herod Antipas and this 

Eing Aretas (ke /» itiFlitmUDn ot Ihli wiv, Matt. 14 : 1-19, 

Doiei), in which Herod w^ signally defeated. On 
this, Vitelllus, Soman governor of Syria, was 
dispatched by Tiberius, the Bommi emperor, to 
mai'ch eg^net Aretas ; but while be was on his 
way, Tiberius died and was succeeded by Cali- 
gula. Tlie new emperor, who was a personal foe 
•" "orod, soon after banished him to Lyons, made 
distribution of tho proyincas of the Esat, giv- 
erod's kingdom to Agrippa. That, la these 
:es, DamaBCua paesed under the authority 
ig Aretas, is a reasonable surmise, and it is 
med by the fact that while coins of Dauiaa- 
■e found with the heads of Augustus, Tibe- 
and Nero, none are found with those of 
ila and Claudius, an indication that during 
reigns, Damascus was not under Roman 
Aretas probably continued the Roman 
., already ref red to a th t ti J wish 

t their rel g a1 g m- 
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sr. And h n San n to 

I ialem. His object was to visit Peter , why 
lore tlian any of the other disciplea can only 
rmised. Perhaps he had heard of Peter's 
•n to the Gentiles, recoonted In the next 
er, and so was drawn to him for conference 
>unsel. He also wanted to preach the Gospel 
uaalem, believing that his previous course 
I aai the Jewish acquaintance with him, as 
lecutor of the Christian church, would en- 
liun a hearing (cb. s: : it, id). In this he was 
pointed (ra. sg). Three years had elapsed 
his conversion, spent in Damascus and Ara- 
. jaL L ; ig), but not necessarily three whole 
years. The expression in Galatlans would be 
satisfied, according to Jewish reckoning, by one 
year and parts of two others. Saul, during this 
visit to Jerusalem, abode with Peter; It lasted 
fifteen day^ (oii. i ! is) ; then, partly owing to 
direct Instructiona from the Lord In a vieiou (di. 
5sn8,!i), and partly owing to the danger to his 
life (.n-. »), he retired to Tarsus, hIa native city. 
— They were all afraid of Jiim. Believing 
the story of his conversion, which may have 
reached them, to be false, and that he was hypo- 
critically endeavoring to unite himself to them, 
for tho purijose of more efloctually spying out 
and bringing to punishment their Chief a 
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Bnt Barnabas took \tim. Barnabas was a 
native of Cyprus {ob. 1 -. se), itself only a few hours 
sail from tSliela, and the schoola for which, Tai- 
sas (ssab^iiw) was [anLOUS may well have fur- 
nished Bamalias with a part of his education. 
It fs therefore not improbable that Bamabaa and 
Saul may have known each other in youth. — 
How he hath seen the Lord. Observe, not 
nieiely heard him. Comp. ver. 5, note and refs. 
—And how in Damascus he had been out- 
spoken in the name of Jesns. Including bis 
preaching, but not that alone. The emphasis of 
the original (lo^^ijoioiocioi) Is not on tie public 
preacMug, but on the open and public avowal of 

28-30. And he ipas with them. Of the 

apostles he saw at this time only Peter uid 
James, the Lovd's brother (otl. 1 ; 18, 19). Perhaps 
the others were absent from the city, Onhis sec- 
ond visit be saw John (gii. sie). There is no evi- 
dence that he saw any othei-s of the twelve,— 
Coming io and going out. A phrase signifi- 
cant of the closeness of bis Intimacy with them. 
See ch. 1 : SI.— And disputed against the 
Grecians. Tbat is, in the sjnitgogues of the 
Grecians In Jerusalem. It bad been In these 
synagogues that Stephen had preached the Gos- 
pel ; here be bad ai'gnefl, presumptively with 
Saul among others ; and to these syDagogues 
where Saul had reviled the name of Jesus, he 
now retumed to honor it.— They took it in 
hand (ittx^tqia) to slay him. Either by 
■ ■ i In ch. S8 : 13, or by mob 
31.— Which, when the 
liere is no inconsistency 
and that in eh. 83 : 17-31, 
which attributes Paul's departure from Jemsar 
lem to ft direct conimiaaion from God bidding him 
depart and preach the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
The proTidenoe and the word of God always 
agree ; Luke speaks of the providence, Paul of 
the revealed word. — Cffisarea. Cteearea Pales- 
tina on the Mediterranean coast. See ch. 8 : 40. 
Sent him forth Io Tarsus. Probably by 
ship. Paul's language in Gal. 1 : 31 is : "After- 
wai'd I came into the regions of Syria audCilicia," 
This corresponds with the account in Acts. From 
Tarsus, the capital of Cilicla, Saul, at the solicita- 
tion of Baraabas, went to Antlo.ch and preached 
there (cii.i!:U6,ii). Tarsus (the word means winp), 



secret assassination, 
violence, as In ch. 31 
brethren knew. 

between this 



In Cillda, chief town of the province, is prind- 
pally illuetrioua as having been the birthplace of 
Paul, although it "was no mean city." It must 
have been of great estent, since the river Cyd- 
nus, a remai'kably cold and swift stream, which 
then flowed directly through the city, dividing 
it in two wings, thus accounting for its name, Is 
now more than a mile away, and recently-dis- 
covered ruins show that it is the city which has 
shrunken and not the river which has changed 
its course. It was a free city, i. e., though under 
Boman rule, it made Its own laws and chose its 
magistrates. This freedom did not confer the 
right of dtlzensbip ; and tbougli Tarsus subse- 
quently became a colony, and eo was entitled to 
that right, it was not until after the time of 
FauL In matters of education and learning it 
was the rival of Athena and Alexandria, and 
many famous men were educated there. It was 
also important commercially. The broad mouth 
of the river was artificially widened and docks 
constructed. After having been called by sev- 
eral different names, the place Is now called 
Tersors, and contains some S0,000 inhabitants. 
It is no longer a place of wealth and learning, 
but a den of poverty, filth, and mins. There is 
some reason to believe that Saul preached the 
Gospel effectually at the time of this visit, and 
that it was during this ministry that there were 
gathered into the Chriatiau ehnrch some of those 
Christian kinsmen whom he mentions in Bom. 
16 : 7, 11, 21. 

31. Then had the churches rest. The 
best manuscripta have here the chureli In the 
singulai' ; the difference is important only in its 
bearing on the queation whether the Christian 
churches were united at this early period of 
their history In one ecdeslastkol organisation, 
or were independent of each other. Two causes 
combined in producing this rest : the conversion 
of Saul, who had chiefly instigated the perseen- 
tiou against the Christians {d, « : 9, t), and the 
fact tbat Cal^la demanded that his statue 
should be set up in the temple, and be received, 
as elsewhere In the Boman empire, as a god. The 
excitement prodneed by the opposition to this 
demand distracted the attention of the Jews from 
the ChrisUans (Jg«pi...»' aou, is : s, s-s).- Through, 
out all Judea and Galilee and Samaria. 
This is the only distinct reference In the N. T. to 
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ja And It came to p95B, as Peter 
Mgnarlsrs. be came duwii also t 
dwelt at Lydda. 

wEiw^ t^d kept his bed e^bt yeai 
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Petet said on 
hee whole ; ar 

ds to the Lord. 






Chiiatiaa churclies in Galilee. — Being biiilt 
□p and walkltig in the fear of the Lord- 

There Bhould lie do atop after edified, whidi in 
the original is a purtlciple. Both the upbnilding 
and the walking were in the fear of the Lord ; 
the former espression refers not to inereitsB in 
numbers, but In spii'itual life. Corap. 1 Cor. 8:1; 
14 : 4; 1 Thoas. 5 : II, etc. — The fear of the 
Iiord; that godly fear which leads to obedi- 
ence of his commandmeDts (piut, iissj e;s, jo.h. 
M ; 14), and accompanies trnst and praise (s Kinp 

nearly equivalent to reverence and allegiance. — 
And in tlie comfort of the Holy Ghost. 

Bather m his htlsfuipTaimce No one £ngllsh word 
ts adequate to render the Greet (Hug >-J j i =) 
which iH denved from a verh meamng: to call to 



one's help,— Were multiplied. This may mean 
either that the numbers of the churches or of 
the lonvects were multiplied, probably both. 

Oh. S ! 32-13. HEALISd OF EHEAS AKD RMSISG OP 
DIIIu:aS by PHVEft. The powek op the Gostel inn 

The date of these events is uncertain. Peter 
waa at Jerusalem at the time of Saul's yleit (oii. 
1 ; k). This tour of Peter's must, therefore, haya 
taken plaee prior or subsequent to that visit ; 
more probably prior. Lnke, having given the 
account of Paul's persecution of the church, his 
conversion, and his reception by the church at 
Jerusalem goes back to recount the other Im 
portant providences of God whith opened the 




door to the GentUea ThK account induding 
Peter a vi'^it to and Interview with Cornelius, 
bemg bronght to an end at eh 11 18, Luke 
there reBiunes hie rate rapted narrative, showing 
how the persecution under Saul led to the 
founding of the chuiLh at Antioch, and Paul's 
ministry there preliminary to his first inisaionary 

understand why Saul, having heard of Peter's 
mission to the Gentiles, should have been drawn 
to go up to Jerusalem to confer especially with 
him. 

33. reter passed throughout all. Not 
all quarters, as In our English version, but fijuong 
all the churches referred to In the previous 
verse. This was not a missionary tour.— To 
(he saints. Literally the lioly wiea, see ver. 13, 



note,— At Lydda. The Benjamitieh town Lod 

" the O. T. (1 ChiD.. B : l!i Em I ; E81 BA. 11 : !S\ 

although apai-t from the rest of the territory of 
the tribe. It was ahout nine miles from Joppa, 
on the roafl to Jerusalem. It Is mentioned in 
the Apocrypha, and Joseplius speaks of it as a 
village not inferior In size to a city. The mira- 
cle wrought by Peter quldtened the interest in 
Christianity .here, a church of some importance 
sprang up, and it became the seat of a bishopric 
ti-eiptently mentioned in ecclesiastical annals. It 
was probably the birthplace, and certainly the 
place of sepulchre, of the renowned St. George. 
At present Lydda, or Ludd, is Only a considera- 
ble village, remarkable for nothing but the ruins 
of a magnificent church erected to the honor of 
St. George, and some fine surrounding gardens 
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36 Now then 
she did. 
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anil orchards. There is do further muntioa of it 
io the N. T. 

33-39> A certain man named Eueas. 
Nothing is Itnown of him except the mention 
here ; his name Mdicates that he was a Qreelc or 
a Grecian Jew, sad the connection that he was 
one of the mints, i. e., & Chtiatian dlaeiple.— 
Sick of palsy. For deeeription of palsy, eeo 
Mark 3 : S, note. — Jesns the Messiah healeth 
thee. Observe that Peter makes this healing 
itself a, proclamation that Jeeus is the Messiab, 
and heals ia the Messiah's nume, not in his own. 
Comparing the N T with the O. T., ohserve 
that it IS Jesns the Messiah who forgi^ eth all 
thine uuqnitles who healeth all Ihy diseases 
(p m ) — 4.iid niuld thv bed lit r Iv 



original. This, which others had before done 
for hira, he was now to do for himself, as an eyi- 
denee of the thoroughness of his cure ; arising 
showed strengtli in liis lower limbs ; spreading 
the bed showed command of his anna and hands. 
— All that dwelt in Lydda and Saron saw 
him. Not saw the cure, hut saw him after ho 
was cured, as in ch. 3 : Q, 10, and John i) : 8. 
Saron was the district io which Lydda stood. It 
was a plain extending about thirty miles along 
the coast from Joppa to CEBsarea. It has been 
conjectured that there was a village of that 
name, but no trace of it has been found. Luke's 
meaning ia that the Inhabitants not only of { yd 
da, but of the plain generally, heard and bel vod 
—And turned to the Lord, 1 c to fesus 
I . I I t I h iL 11 ., 
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inhabitants were spiritually conyerted to Christ, 
hut that there was a general and popular reeog- 
nition of Jesus founded on this miracle. 

36. There was at Joppa. Joppa was «a 
ancient Fhillstiue city on the borders of Dan. Its 
name signifies ia be beautifid, to sftine, and was 
probably given because of the effect of the sun- 
shine reflected from its houses which rose, as 
now, tier on tier, upon the hill sloping upward 
from the sea. It had a celebrated but not a very 
safe harbor, and has been since the days of Solo- 
mon the port of Jerusalem. Here were brought 
the fir trees and the cedar trees in the times of 
Hiram and Zembbabel. Here Jonah took ship 
to flee from the Lord. It was a prominent forti- 
fication in the war of the Maccabees and in the 
later conflicts of the Crusades, when, for half a 
century, it was alternately buflt and destroyed. 



Judas Maccabeus, AntiocbuB, Herod, Cestiua, 
Vespasian, Omar, Saladin, Kicliard, Godfi'ey, 
Napoleon, have all in turn Md siege to it, and It 
has at least once been entirely effaced. It is now 
called Jaffa, and has a population of 15,000, a 
large proportion of whom are Christians. Be- 
sides the beauty of the exterior of the city Itself, 
are beautiful environs, wilh fragrant and shady 
groves of orai^, lemon, olive, citron, mulberry, 
flg and palm trees. Commerce seems now to be 
returning to Jaffa with wonderful vigor, and a. 
railroad, proposed between it and Jerusalem, is 
likely to greatly increase its Importance. — 
Named Tabitha. This word is Aramaic; 
Dorcas Is Greek. Sbe Is not again mentioned 
la the N. T. The name means gazelle, which 
was in the East a favorite type of beauty. See 
Solomon's Song 3 : 0, 17 ; 4 : 5 ; 7 : 3,— Full of 
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the disciples had heud that Petei was there, chey sent 


ttiB,'" arise. And she opened hsr eyes : and when she 


unto him two mea, desiring kim that he would not 


saw Peter, she sat up. 
41 And he gave her his hand, and lifted her up, and 


delay to come to th^, " 


M Then Peter Biose, and went with them. When 




he was come, they brought him into the upper cham. 




ber. and all the iidowl stood by him weepii^, and 




shewing the coats and gaiments which Dorcas made, 


many believed in the Lord. 


43 And il came to pass, that he tarried many days iii 


40 But Peter put ' them all forth, and kneeled down, 


Joppa, with one Simon a tanner. 


and prayed ; and tunung Mm to the body, said, Tabi- 









good works and aimsdeeds. Literally, nrnr- 
elss. The flret phrase is genewd, the aeoond spe- 
eifle, and ia interprated hy ver. SB.— She made* 
Wftli her own hands. She was not merely the 
aJmoner of others' chSirltles. 

37-30. Whom, when they had washed. 
For account of the preparaUon; accordinf: to 
Jewish custoniB, of the body for burial, see Mai'lt 
16 ; 1, note ; John 19 : 39, 49, note ; Acts 5 : 6, 
note — In an uppeT cham ber. The houses of 
the poorer (bosses in the East haye but one sb)rj'. 
In the beat houses, the best rooms ace often on 
the second floor. See Luke S3 : 13, note. Here 
maybe intended sneh a second-story room, but 
more probably a lai^, airy hall, not nnfrequently 
constructed upon tlie roof of a house and form- 
mg a sort of third story. Here the Hebrews re- 
cclTad company, gave feasts, and sometimes 
held religious seryices. Dr. Eobinson(JfeseorcSes 
8 : S3) describes his reception in such nn upper 
chamber. A similar apartment is common in 
Egypt and is called the " Kaab."— Nigh to 
Joppa* About nine miles (m. se, nou). — They 
sent onto him two men. They desired his 
sympathy and ministry, and possibly haying 
heard of the miracle at Lyddfl, had some vague 
hope of help.— That thoa wilt not delay 
c«me to ns. This is the best reading and is 
adopted by Tisehendorf and AUord. The varia- 
tion is important only as the form is a slight indi- 



cation that Luke was perhaps En eye and ear wit- 
ness of what followed. — Stood hy him weep- 
ing. Appaaently there were no professional 
mourners and none of that ostentation of grief 
vhichChrst ebnlceainMark5:39. That woe a 
JewiGh household ; this is a Christian company. 
—Coats aDd garments. The former is the 
tnn c a loose shirt extending to the knees, the 

tter a la ge loose cloak worn by day and used 
asaoov ln„ by night (k.u. ! : w , « = is, mi«). 

40 Peter put them all forth. In imita- 
to of his Lfrda example (Marki;*>). Perhaps 
IS hi K ngs 4 33, for privacy in prayer.— And 
kneeled doHO. This was a common attitude 
of p Ej er am ng the Jews (r=, on 1 1 d™.. e : 10 j Luto 
i 4 i) — Tab itha, arise. In one respect 

this miracle is peculiar, in that Peter performs it 
w ithout any reference to Chi'ist, and as if in his 

vn nunc but If his prayer were reported, we 
should probibly find this othernise singulai- 
omission supplied. The narrative ImpUi^ that 
he prayed for the restoration of Dorcas be Elijah 
for the widow's son (1 KiDpniaii comp.sKinEiiiBB) 
and tint he received sneh assurance of answer 
to his prayer as juelifled his authoritative tone. 




—And she opened her eyes, etc "Observe 
how he, as it were, awaltes her out of sleep ; first 
she opened her eyes ; then, npon seeing Peter, 
she sat up ; then, from his hands she received 
strength,"- (^rysoatom.) — The saints and 
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widows. The saUits axe 
Christian faith and worlds ; the viidows, those to 
whom she had mlGlstered, The dietribution of 
Christian eharltj inauguratad at JeniBalem (ct. 
B 1 i) had been m^utained in Joppa largely 
throngh the iofltrumentalltj of Doicaa, The ac- 
companying lllustcation showa the Arab widow 
of modem times in her moumliij;. She Is re- 
quired hy custom to wear garments dyed pnrple 
or dark brown. Some have an entire suit of pur- 
ple, with heavy crimson fringe in wool. The 
head-Tall is of wool, two yards by one, with fringe 
across each end, aud half a yard along one side. 



When folded over the forehead, the extra fringe 
falls on the nedi behind, as here indicated. 

4'i, 43, Many believed in the Lord. Evi- 
dently, then, the miracle was performed in the 
name of the Lord, and was so understood 
throughout the commnnlty. — Simon the tan- 
ner. Only mentioned here and in the following 
chapter. His house was by the seaside (ct, ic ; o), 
and one is now pointed out which Stanley thinks 
may occupy tJie original site. It is close to the 
sea-shore ; the waves beat against the low waU. 
In the court-yard is a spring of freshwater, such 
as roust always have been needed for the pur- 







poses of tannms: This c ipatlon wis n ill 
n lent nations, Epe all^ the 
The latter umsidered 

ind for divorce and forbade 
a betome high priest or khig Peter t 
selection of this ahode indicates both, the fclight 
esteem In which the Christians were held by the 
JewsatLydda, and the diminished hold which 
Judsdsm had upon the mind of Peter. 



The late of this mtident is nnLnrtain It was, 
perhaps, before Saul's conversion; more prob- 
ably just subsequent; almost certainly, before 
Saul's vidt to Jemsalem, recorded hi the pre- 
ceding chapter. See chap. 9 ; 28, note. Nearly 
simnltaneonslj the Lord commanded Saal to 
preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, and hy a 
divine revelation taught Peter, and through 
him the ehurch at Jerusalem, that the Gospel Is 
tor Gentile as well as Jew. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ol the day, an angel" of God 
saying unto him Cornelius. 

4 And when he looked on h 
said. What is it, Lord f And 

Eelor^G^df ^'""^ 

5 And now send men to Jop 


oming In 


tohJm 


and 


THEBE was a certain man m CiesaTea, called Come- 

s A devout man,' and one that feared" Cjod with 
all P his house, which gave much alms to ' the people. 


e'saW^S 
ne up for 

pa, and c 


s afraid 
to him 

U fore 


^a^^ 



1, 'i. Ill Ceesarea. For descHption aaA illue- 
tratioii, see oil. 8 : 40, note.— A centurion of 
the cohort called the Italian. The Koman 
army was dlvidetl into legionB, each ol wMeh 
was subdivided into ten coborts,. each ccdiort 
Into three maniples, and each maniplo into two 
ceatarieB, containing from flfty to one hnndi'ed 
men, under the connnand of a centurion, who 
thos answered to the captain of the modern 
army organization. The cohort to whleb Cor- 
nelius belonged was called the Italian, because 
composed of men levied in Italy, not in Syria. 
G^sarea wae the military headquarters of the 
Roman government In Palostico. — A devout 
man and one that feared God. The pros- 
elytes are divided in the Kabbinical books into 
two elaeses, "Proselytes of the gate," who ac- 
cepted Jehovah aa the true God, bnt were not 
eircumeiaed, and " proselytes of righteousness," 
who formally united themselvea to the Jewish 
church and accepted its whole ceremonial ob- 
servance. See Matt. E3 : 15, note. Cornelius 
belonged to tbe first class. That he was not a, 
proselyte of righteousness is clear from ver, 33. 
That he worshipped the trae God is clear from 
the languB^ of tbie verse. He knew something 
of the life of Jesus (ccr. m), but had no cleai' 
apprehension of Christ's character or work. 
Whether he was a true regenerate child of God 
before Peter came to Mm has been queotioned 
bnt chiefly because the auppoaitlon that be was 
so is inconsistent with our often too narrow 
theology. The yery oTjPLt of the narratue is 
to toaeb .Peter, and thiongh him the pnmitiie 
Church, the lesson vt hlch hi all ages the church 
has been slow to leam that God accepts every 
man, whatever Ms nationality or his religious 
IgBoi'anoe, who reieiences God seeKs further 
light from him, and does this In the way of 
practical righteousness (Ri>m i ■ 7; uu a lo n 
ooie). See further on ver d5 and on ch 11 14 — 
Prayed to (wod always. That is, his habit- 
ual devotions were offered to Jehovah ; he had 
no sympathy with that spirit of Eoman skepti- 
cism, i-epeated in our own day, which counted 
all religions aa ei^ually commendable. 

3. He saw in a vision evidently. He 
was praying at the time. For what ? Alford, 
following Neander, supposes that the subject of 
his prayers waa that he mljjit be guided Into 



truth, and If so, hardly vrilbont reference to 
that faith which was now spreading bo widely 
over Judea, He adds: "Fni-ther than this we 
cannot infer with certainty ; but U the partktdar 
d^leaUy present in Mi miiid be sought, we can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that It was con- 
nected with the apparent necessity of embracing 
Jndaism and circumcision in order to become a 
believer In Christ. " I should rather conclnde, 
from cb. 11 : 14, that the burden of his prayer 
visa the yearning desire for some clear revelation 
of redemption from sin, and some clear light in 
respect to hnmati duty and the problem of the 
future, such as we elsewhere meet with, both In 
the writings of the best heathen philosophers 
and In the acconnte of mlesionaiies. For 
Scriptural Ulustrations, see Job 7 r 21 ; 9 ; 33 ; 
as : 3 ! 31 : 6 ; Acts IT : 27. On the nature of 
TisioDs, see on cb. S : IT ; 9 : 10. MoideMly here 
Indicates that there were some exteraal and 
visible appearances ; these are more fully de- 
scribed In ver. SO.^Abont the ninth honr. 
3 p. M. This was a regular Jewish honr o( pray- 
er (cb. 2 : i, sgir), and the langaage indicates that 
Comelins observed, at least In pai-t, the Jewlsli 
rituaL — An angel of God. The Jews believed 
that a guardian angel is assigned by Ood to each 
individual believer for his especial protection and 
spiritual help. See Matt. 18 : 10, note; Acts 
13 : 15, note ; 37 ; SS ; ileb. 1 : 14. 

4. What is it. Lord 1 Rather siie. The 
language is that of reverence, but not neces- 
sarily of worship {.bb b Maa. s ; s). — For a memo- 
rial before God. Tischendorf omits the words 
for a memoiial, but Alford retains them. The 
meaning is, God has heard and remembered 
them. See ver. 31, and comp, Eev. 5 : 8. The 
fact that the prayers of Cornelius were heard 
and answered, is of itself conclusive that, before 
hearing the Gospel from Peter, he was accepted 
as a child of God. See Ps. 66 : 18 ; Prov.. 28 ; 9 ; 
John 9 : 31. 

5-8. With one Simon the tanner. See 
on ch. 9 : 43. lie shall (dl Ihee what thou oughtest 
to do is omitted by Tischendorf and Alfoi'd, but 
correctly interprets the object of the mission to 
Peter. The h/»i3e/uild senania wore domestics 
belonging to the household ; the sotdiei; probably 
a sentry belonging to the cohort. Joppa waa 
about thirty miles south of Ctesarea. Observe in 
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house b by file sea aide : he shall tell thee" Vfhat thou 
oughtest to do. 
7 And vibea the angel wh!ch spaka unto Cornelius 

ani a ^vout 'soldier of them thst waited on him con^ 
tiuually; 

1^™ to Joppa- 

bout ine siBth he 
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10 And he became ve^ hungry, and would iiav 
eaten: butwhile they made ready, be fell into a trance 

11 And saw heaven opened, and a certain vease 
descending unto him, as it had been a great sheet, kni 
at the four comers, ajid let down to the earlh ; 

19 Wherein were all inanner of Coui-footed beasts ol 
ttie ea"^ in.^ wihl beasts, and creeping things, ani 

11 And there' came a voice to him. Rise, Peter ; hill 

14 But Peter said, Not so. Lord; for I have neve 



the act of Comeltos the evidence of bis faith. 
He sends a great dletance, to one appitreDtly 
nnliiiown to him, for InatmctloD, deelaring to 
the messPiigers his ohjeet^ thus confessing to 
them his faith and his hope. Contrast his 
liumilit-v witli Naamao's pride (a Kings s ; is). He 
Te«>lv(.dthe.kingaom of 6od as a little child. 




S>, 10. Peter went up npon the house-* 
top. The housetop was flat, and was nsed com- 
mODlf ae », resort for conversation (i sum. » : !s), for 
Bleeping (s Swu. u i n), tor exercise (s Sam. n ^ s), for 
observation (la^m Ktn; in, ii : i), for idolatrous 
worship (s King! 11: 19 ; zepb. 1 : i), for puhlic moiim- 
Itig (isa.is:a; jor,«;!B), fOr festlval celobrafions 
(Nah. B;is), and for a variety of domestic purposes. 
— Abont the sixth honr. 13 m.— Would 
have eaten. Desired to eat.— Fell into a 
traiiGe> His hunger was a preparation not for 
the trance, but for the vision which ensued. But 
for his hunger, the direction, EiU luid eat, woald 
have had less force. The trance is mentioned in 
the Bible only here, in ch. S3 : IT, and in Numb. 
2i : i, 16. Among scientific men it is a recog- 
nized mental condition, in which the mind loses 
the consciousness of outer objects, aod is borne 



away, so to speak, Into another world of 
thought. It difiers from the dream in that it is 
uneoimeeted with any natural sleep; and from 
the vision, because in the latf«r, the person 
retains his consciousness, and the objects shown 
to him possess a real eaatenco. 

11, 12. And saw heaven opened, etc. 
In interpreting this language we are to remem- 
ber that it describes what was seen in a trance, 
and, Hke the ordinaiy descriptions of a dream, la 
Incapable of exact interpretation. The vessel 
was not a great sheet, bnt aometbing liiie 
a great sheet, let down by the four comers 
to the earth. It contained, not aS manner 
of four-fooled beaala, etc., a modiilcatlou of the 
original unnecessarily made by the translators, 
but oU Jbar footed bmals, etc.— i. e., the Impres- 
sion on Peter's mind was that of (he whole ani- 
mal creation presented to him. To the Jew's 
mind the clean would have been polluted by con- 
tact with the tincloan, eo that all would have 
been alike prohibited. Neander suggests tliat la 
the four comers there is an intimation that men 
from the North, and the South, and the East, and 
the West, would appear as clean before God, and 
be called to a participation in his kingdom. 

13, 14. There came a voice to him. Ch. 
11 : 7 Indicates an external and andibie voice. — 
Hill and eat. This direction shows the dream- 
like ebai'aetor of the occurrence. He could not 
have eaten the animal food without cooking, for 
which there was no provision. — By no means, 
Lord.' The negative is emphatic— Common 
and unclean. This Is the best reading; the 
conjunction or has been substituted for and to 
conform to ch. 11 : 8. The distincUon between 
clean and unclean dates from as early as the flood 
(oen. 7 : ?). It is Incorporated in the Mosaic law ; 
the fullest and most important account of Its 
provisions on this subject are contained in Lev., 
chaps. 11-15. The most essential features of 
these provisions were the following : (o.) All liv- 
ing artimaU were clean, aU dead bodUs unclean, 
and this because death is the punishment of shi, 
and the corpse a symbol of moral putrefaction. 
(f>.)It was neccssaiyto make provision for human 
food ; wherefore certain animals wero allowed to 
he slaughtered for that purpose. The law pre- 
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IS And Oie voice sfait nnto him agBia the second 
time, What God hafi, cleansed,' lAai call not thou 


so Arise' therefore, and eet Ihee down, and ro with 


them doubting nothing : tSr 1 have sent them.^ 








''%'^ow' while''plur doubted in himself whM this 


he whom ye seelt : wliat & the cause wherefore ye are 




vMon which he ha4 seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Cornelius had made Inqui- 


aa And they said, Cornelius ■■ the centurion, a iust 


man, and one that feareth God, and of good reporl' 


ry • tor Shnon'B house, and stood before the Eate. 


among aJl the nation of the Jews, was warned from 
God by an holy angel to send for thee into his house, 
and to hear words of tTiee. 


i8 And «aed, uid uked «helher Slmoo, which was 




10 While Peter thought on the vision, the ^ilrit" 
^d unto him. Behold, three men seek thee. 


S3 Then called he them in, and lodged t6tm. And 


oil the morrow Peter went away with them, and cer- 







Herihed the animals and the method of slaughter. 
(e.) Its discrimination Ijetween clean and unclean 
aDimals, I. e., l)etween those pBrmlttol and those 
pTOhlbited as food, accords with, though not 
necesaarily fouBded on, those eanitar; principles 
which espevlence indicateB as of nearlj nniveraai 
application. The ancient heathen laws i^eed 
substantially in their discrimination on this sub- 
ject with the laws of Moses, (d.) there was one 
Important exception, the Gentile laws applied 
onljr to the prieetlj clasees, the Jewish law to all 
the people. The revelation to Peter here shows 
clearly that the distinction was not merely sani- 
tary, but symbolical and eplrltuaL For while 
sanitary laws remain unchanged, the death o* 
Christ has taken away the sting and shame oi 
death (i Cor. IS ■. ss-si), and purified all things. See 

15, 16. What God hath cleansed call 
not thon oommon. The Lord, by his direc- 
tion to Peter, declares the O. T. distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean meats abolished, anj 
this because Christ, by his death, has cleansed 
, all things, tor those who accept them in faith and 
with prayer and thanksgiTing (Egm. u -. ii-ii 1 1 Cor. 
ID ; », » ; 1 Tim. 4 L 4, t), his redemption including in 
its scope and power the whole physical universe 
(Epiia. 1 : 10 ; Col. I : !o). But thls Is Only the symbol ; 
the especial truth symbolized is that Christ hath 
cleanBed humanity, harlng taken away the sin of 
the world (lolmi tn), so that henceforth there Is 
no form of humanity, BO debased In ignorance 
and.Tfce, as to be oommon and tindean to him 
who Bees In eyery human belna; a soul for which 
Christ has poured out his cleansing blood.— 
Done thrice. To render the communication 
more emphatic (om. «:as}. — The vessel was 
received up a^in into heaven. Perhaps 
the descent from heaven and the retwm to 
heaven may he taken to Indicate that from both 
the clean (the Jew), and the nnclean (the Gen- 
tfle), is composed tho host who have made their 
robes white In the blood of the Lamb (Hby. ^ -. n). 

ITj 18. Stood before the gate. Which 
closed the arched entrance to the courtyard 
ajoi^nd which the Jewish hoase was asually 



built. For plan and Illustration, see Matt. 36 : 69, 
note. — And. called. To the porter whose busi- 
ness it was to tend the door. T?here is no ground 
whatever for Neander's assertion that the voices 
of these messengers attracted Peter's attention ; 
on the contrary, the Implication of ver. 19 la that 
he knew nothing of theh coming till the Spirit 
bade him go down. 

19,30. While Peter was Tevolving in 
his mind concerning the vision. Dreams 
and visions were universally regarded In tJiose 
days as revelations of the divine will ; Peter was 
still turning this vision over in mind to deduce 
from ft the lesson kitended, perhaps prajring to 
God to interpret it to him, when, in answer to his 
prayer, came the message of the Spirit to him to 
go down and go with the men inquiring for him. 
Observe In his case, as In that of Cornelius, Peter 
was required (o do somelhing to show Ins obedi- 
ence and &dth, and this while the vision was still 
an nnsolved mystery,— Doubting nothing. 
That Is, without scruple or hesitation. When 
the hivitation to preach the Gospel to a heathen 
was delivered to him by the messengers, he would, 
but for this revelation, have scrupled to comply. 
See ver. 38. — I have sent tbem. Because Cor- 
nelius, in sending them, acted under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

21-33. Which were sent nnto faim IVom 
Cornelins. These words are wanUng in tl:e 
best M8S. — A jnst man and one that feareth 
God. Coupling this with the declaration of 
verse 3, that he gane mwuA aima to t/ie people, we 
have In Cornelius a character which corresponds 
to the divine requirement as hiterpreted by Mi- 
cah 6:8," What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do Justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" He was just in his 
military administration ; he was charitable to 
the needy ; he was a worshipper of Jehovah ; and 
he had such respect to the Jewish religion as to 
he favorably regaided hy the Jews —All the 
nation of the Jews. That is, all of that 
nationality In CieBarea, or Its vklnlty — And 
lodged them. It was too late to return to 
Ccesarea the same day The men had started 
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34 And the monow after they entered into Cffiwrea. 
And ComeUns waited for them, and had called togeth- 






er Us kmsmea and neai CiieDds. 


30 And Cornelius said. Four days ^0 I was fiisling 
nniil this hour ; and at the ninth hour 1 prayed m my 


35 And aa PeEei was coming in, Coroelius oiet him, 
aal fell down « hie feet, and worshipped hi^. 
a6 But Peter took him np,sajfmg,^nd"up: I my- 


house; and. behold, a man stood before me' In briglit 


'''f. Ifk said. Cornelius, thy' prayer is heard, and 




**=, And ^ he talked with hun, he went in, and found 


thine alms are had in remembrance In the sight of 


maay that were come tocetherj^ h " " 


God. 


IS Send therefore to Joppa, and call hither Simon, 
whose surname is Peter : he I3 lodged in the house of 


an unlawful thii^" for B man that is a Jew to keep 


company, or come unto one of another naUon; but 


oai Simon a tanner, hy the sea side; who, when he 




oometh, shall speak unto thee. 




h^weU done that ?hou art cmoe. Now 1 ^erefwa 





after 3 p. m. of the preceding day {.sm, a, 1) ; they 
had thirty miles to trayel, and could not, thew- 
foi^ have reached Joppa till well on in the aec- 
oiiii day ; It was noon when Petar went up on to 
the honsetop to pray ; and since then the trance 
had taken place. It was now, therefore, after 
noon, perhaps well on toward early eyening.— 
Certain brethren A-oni Joppa accompa- 
nied him. In the iuTestlgatlon which ensued, 
they conflrmsd Peter'3 account (ct. iiMf.miM). 

24-27. And the morrow aflef . That is, 
the day after startins. Thirty miles is more 
than a day's Journey ; the acenracy of statenaent 
in dete^ indicates fJiat Luke's iofoiaiant was au 
■ eye-witnessof the eyents.— Near ft'iends. Inti- 
mate friends. Obserya the indication of the 
strength of hia faith. He had sent a diatance of 
thirty miles, after a stranger, yet snch was his 
assurance of a fayorable response that he had 
gathered his kinsfolk and friends before Peter's 
aiTiyal.— Pell down at his feet and rever- 
enced him. Not literally imrahipped !iim (m=ii. 
8 1 !, not.). The homage of an inferior to a aupe- 
rlor is Indicated here ; Cornelius recognized in 
Peter a divine messenger, a prophet of the Lord. 
That a Boman centurion should have prostrated 
himself at the feet of a Jewish fisherman, is an 
eyideoee of Ills earnestuesa and his appreciation 
of divine things. — I myself also am a man. 
Comp. eh. 14 : 15 ; Eev. sa : 8, 9. It would be 
well if Peter's successors had succeeded to Pe- 
ter's feeling. Jesus never refused simiiiir hom- 
age {Man. 8 ; ! I ) 1 15 i 14 ; as, dr.). Was he less zeal- 
ous for the worship of God than his disciples ?— 
He went in. Conielius, expecthig him, had 
);one out and met Peter, perhaps at the gate, 
poasiWy on the road to Joppa. 

29, 29. How that it is an nnlawful 
thins foe a man that is a Jew to beep 
company with, or come unto one of an- 
other nation. The O. T. law forbade inter- 
marriage with the heathen, and discouraged inti- 
macy of relationship with them (iwii, 7 1 1, !, h, ss-m 1 
1! : SI-!!) ; hut neither the 0. T. nor the Rabbini- 
cal rules forbade all commerce between Jews 



and Gentfles In that case tl c. Jo\i s could not 
have lived SOatte ed th ou^hont heathen lands 
Sociil fellowship with Gentiles was howeyei 
accounted unlawful Those foreigners who 
us, without submitting to our laws 
Moses pe mitted not to have any intunate con 
neeti n with us —(/a Gmln Ajion 3 ^) 
So Juvenal says that the Jews " would not show 
the way, escopt to their fellow-reiigioniste ; nor 
guide any hot a circumcised person to a fountain 
of wtiich be was in search;" and Tacitas, that 
"they cherished against al) mankind the hatred 
of enemies; they were separate in hoard and 
bed." So to-day, in Inclia, the Hindoo deals 
with the English in business aSairs, but rarely 
admits him to ills house, or to any social fellow- 
ship. The language of ch. 11 : 3 indicates that 
Peter's first enterii^, food was eet before him, 
as, after a long joumej, would naturally have 
been done, in accordance with almost universal 
Eastern custom. It was this social fellowship 
with Gentiles to which he here refers, and for 
which he was Bubseguently criticised. — But 
God hath shewed me. He now understood 
the vision. Cornelius preached the Gospel to 
Peter no less than Peter to CorneUus, each teach- 
ing the other its univeraaiity. — Withont gain- 
Eaying. Contrast Peter's promptness with the 
hesitation of Moses (Eiod. 4 : lo, la) and of Jeremiah 
(j«. lie), and his gladness With the moroseness 

of Jonah (jmnh s : 1). 

3(>-33. Four days ago I was fasting. 

There Is Home dlfflcuity about the proper ren- 
dering of this verse ; but that afforded by our 
English version accords AFith the original, and ie 
the most probable. The other view regaiiis the 
fast of Cornelius as lasting tor four days, i. e., 
from the momhig of the fourth preceding day to 
the time of this interview with Peter. But this 
Is not ft necessary translation, and why shoidd he 
continue to fast after receiving an answer to Us 
prayer (™i. 4-1) ?— A man stood before me in 
br^fat clothing. He is here described accord- 
ing to his appearance, in verse 8 and in ch. 11 : 13 
■ thereality! lioro at 



1, there a» 
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■re we all here present before God, to hear 



imanded thee of God, 
j4 Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of 
Initb I perceive that God " is no respecter of pei 
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an angd. Comp. Matt. 2S : 5 with Marit 16 ; 5.— 
Thy prayers are heard. See on verse 4.— 
Present before God « * « Commanded 

thee of God. Observe that Cornelius la atten- 
tive, not to Peter the man, but to Peter as the 
commissioned messeDj^r of God. The presence 
of God and the word of God are pre-eminent, 
the preeeac« and woi'd of Peter are 8uT>ordlnate. 
34, 35. These two verses embody the lesson 
which this narrative is Intended to teach. It 
cont^tna a negatlTe and an afHrmatlve declara- 
tion. The negative, that God is no respecter 
of persons, literally of/a«s, Is equivalent to, God 
does not judge men by their esternal ci: 
stances and conditions. It Is hiterpreted by 
James 3 ; 1, 9, where the verb la the same ; 
cords with the declai'ation of the O.'T. (mil, 10 
Le>. I) : If ; 1 Sim. IB : 7), and Is reiterated and c 
firmed by other passages in the N, T. (Eom. s 
Epkn. e : g 1 CoL 3 : it). The affirmative. In every na- 
tion be that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness Is aecepted with him, indicates that race 
and nationality are among the external ci 
stances which do not aileet the divine judgment. 
Two fundamental traits of character secure his 
approval, viz., (1) a geniiine reverence for and alle- 
giance to the divine Being ; (3) a sincere endeavor 
to show forth that allegiance and reverence by 
practical right-doing in daily life. With this 
accoi'ds the teaching of Bom. 2 : 6-lL How, 
then, OS to the heathen f Taking the whole inci- 
dent as a whole, noting the fact that in answer 
to the prayers of Cornelias Peter was sent to him, 
and the message with which he was charged was 
that of the Gospel, It clearly teaches, (1) that 
every man, whatever his race, education, or 
creed, who reverences God and shows forth his 
alliance by rigbt-doing according to bis light. 
Is accepted hy God ; (3) that this Is no reason 
why the Gospel should not bo preached to the 
heathen, both as a means for prodaeing such 
reverence and righteousness of life, and also as 
an answer to the craving of soul of those In whom 
this spirit of piety is created ; (S) that snch are 
received not for their righteousness, but in God's 
mercy, on the ground of repentance, i. c, aban- 
donment of sin, and faitb, wjileh in their ease if 
manifested, not by an acceptance of Christ be- 
fore be has been preached to them, but by a 
yearning for Christ, that Is quick to receive hlr 
when he Is made known. The essentjal condi 
tiona of life eternal as hei'e indicated are not dU 



ferent from, but identical with, those Indicated 
elsewhere In the Scripture, as offered to tboso 
to whom the clear light of the Gospel is un- 
known. See Isaiah 55 : 7. The truth that this 
reverence for God and this working of righteous- 
ness are among the fruits of the Spirit, heai'd in 
the heart hut not comprehended by it, is not in 
issue here, any more than the truth that God's 
grace seeks as well as saves the shmer is at issue 
in the parable of the prodigal son. Every pai^t 
of the Bible does not teach olf the Gospel. See 
further ch. 11 : 11, note. 

30, 37. The eoostmctlon of these verses is 
difficalt. Some scholars take "the word vihkh 
God sent" to be an interpretation of what 
precedes, thus reading the entire passage, "/ 
perceiiK thai GoU is no respeeler if persons, etc., 
acarrding to the word which God sen(." So sub- 
stantially Bengel, De Wette, Alford. I think it 
better to anderstand It as In our English ver- 
sion, which makes lh£ jcord (yrr. se} the object of 
the verb Swwio {vtr. si). It Is no objection to this 
view to say that Comelins and his friends did 
not know the word preached, for how much 
they knew we have no means of ascertaining 
except from this narrative. Thus rendering the 
passage, the declaration of Peter is that his 
andltors knew that Jesoa Christ mhiistered 
tlirongbout Galilee, working miracles and preach- 
ing unto the children of Israel. It Is now made 
known both to him and them that this Jesns is 
Lord of all, Qentile as well as Jew. — Preaching 
peace through Jesus Christ. Not, Preaching 
by Jesas Christ about peace, but. Proclaiming a 
peace aSoi'ded through the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. Here it is peace with God, soul- 
rest by his atonement and his Indwelling (uiu. 
iii9g,mt»i;79,9:u,;>iu.it;i7).— He is Lord of 
all. That is, of all men. The hirger tl'uth that 
he is the Lord of all tbhigs, physical as well as 
spiritual (rjin : n, n), is not refcn'cd to here.— 
That word ye know. That is, they knew 
that such a word had been preached to tJie chil- 
dren of Israel That the f ime ot Christ's minis- 
try extended beyond the bounds of Judea, even 
during his life, we know fiom the Gospels (mui, 
4 -i, i Mark T i -i) Philip had Subsequently 
preached the Goipel in Ciesarea (cii. s -. «). It la 
Tory probable, too, that some of the soldiers 
present at Jerusalem at the Passover had re- 
turned to Cssarea, the Roman military head- 
quarters, and had brought back reports of the 
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38 How God anointecli Jesm of Nazareth with tlie 
Holy Ghost and »i[L nower ; whg ' went about doing 

levil' fbr'God was with him 

30 Aad we'-are witnssseBofalltmneawhiehhedid, 
both in the land of the Jews and mjeruaaiem wbom 
they sLew and banged on a tiee 



euly; 



d nuaed up't 






before • of God, nea to ua,'who did eat s^ drinl 
him after he rose from the doid. 

pie, and to testify that* it i3 be which was oidalD 
God la ie the Judge of quiol! and dead. 



milustry the mieftclea and the death of Jeeus 
Clicist and it laa eren been Buggest d tliat 
Cornelius may hoye been the centurton who was 
present at Chrtet s cmciflxion (m«i 7 4| Mtrt 
ii^agj.— And l>egan from Galilee. It was 
from Galilee first that the fame of Jcbus went 
abroad (Luke 1 1 w, ai, « 1 1 : n ; 9 ; e). — After the 
baptism wtiich John preached. Christ's 
public ministry did not commence until John 
was cast Into prison (Mali, t -. is), though some 
previous events in our Lord's life, Inclnding Uie 
conference with Micodemus and the Samaritan 
woman, ai'e recorded. 

38. With the Holy Ghost and with 
power. The Holy Ghost deaoecded upon Jcsua 
Immecliately after his baptism. I^yBiei- is not 
merely, aa Dr. Hackett, the power to perform 
miracles, but the whole moral and splcltnal 
might manifested by Christ's life of doing good 
and healing.— Who went abont doing good. 
A suggestive characterization of what Christ's 
life was, and what the Christian's life shonld be. 
—Healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil. The reference is to ttae castiog out of 
evU spirits from those possessed. See note on 
demoniacal possession. Vol. I., p. 133. This is 
singled out by Petec, aa by Christ himself (m^u. 
19 ; 11, ffi), as a conclusive demonstration of his 
diTine power. — For God was with him. The 
secret of Christ's power, os of the power of hie 
disciples, was God in Mm (join 11 ; 10). 

39-41. And we are witnesses. Having 
preached Christ, Peter declares to Cornelius his 
own mission and character. What tie Gentile 
auditors knew only as a ramor, he has come to 
bear witness to as a fact, — Whom they slew 
and hanged on a tree. Alford notices the 
difference between the spirit of his addross here 
to the Gentiles concerning the Jews, and his ad- 
dresses to ttae Jews themselves (ch. 9 1 la; iwi; 
4zio;t[So), when he was working conviction in 
the minds of those who had participated In the 
cmeifixlon. There he barely states the fact ; 
there he characterizes and condemns the guilt 
of the people In the cruciSxlon. — Him God 
raised np the third day. On the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, see Vol. I., p. 330.— Not to 
all the people. In fact, no appearance of 
Christ after the reaurrection is recorded eseept 
to his own personal friends. This was perhaps 



tor the same reason that he would not work 
miracles at the demand of the Pharisees, because 
he would not have the faith of the people rest 
upon signs and wonders (Usit. 19 ,-ss,w)i Luks ic : si). 
—Unto witnesses chosen before of God. 
They are repreacntod In the Gospels both aa 
chosen by CLilst (i.uke«; is; jrtniE; li), and chosen" 
by God and given to Christ (jaho 11 1 «).— WhO' 
did eat and drink with him after he rose 
IVom the dead. Luke a : SO, 11-18; John 
31 : 13, 13, are instances of such meal-taking 
after fie resurrection ; the object of which ap- 
pears to have been to afford tangible evidence of 
its reality. 

i'i. And he commanded us to herald 
unto the people. Not as Alford, the Jewish 
peopU. It is true that the apostles at first so^ 
limited the commission, but at tbe time o£ 
Christ's birth his advent was announced as gladi 
tidings to aU the people (luIu i\m); after his resur- 
rection, in the great commission, he directed the. 
apoatles to preach the Gospel to every creature,, 
teaching all nations (msii. se^Sj mmIi le : it) ; and 
Jnst before hia ascension he promised them that- 
they should be witnesses unto the uttermost- 
part of the earth (1^, 1 ; s). Peter Is beginning tO' 
imderatand the full meaning of t£e Lord's com- 
mand, and his use of the term the people, without, 
adding the quall^Ing phrase <tf Israel (cb.1,111,: 
ia ; II, -a). Indicates the change at work, nnder the 
influence of the Spirit of Goa, in his mind. Thia- 
change Is consummated when he aces the Holy 
Ghost evidently bestowed upon the Gentiles. — 
And to testify. This word suggests the sol- 
emn and weighty Import and the Certain tinfh 
of the words of the apostles, sworn, as it were, to 
apeak the truth, the whole truth, and nothli^ 
hut tbe truth. Observe the double oIBce of the 
minister : he is a herald to announce r.ews, and a 
witness to confirm it, by his own testimony and 
that (ut neii new) of the word of God.— Ordained 
by God, Judge of the living and the dead. 
Not to be judge. The words to be are added need- 
lessly by the translators. Christ is mjw the judge; 
his life and character are the standard by which 
every man is to judge himself ; he shows what is 
the ideal of humanity, and so, how far we have 
fallen from if. He is also to be the Judge, by 
announcing tbe divine judgments on the sons of 
men at the hist day. Seemarg.ret ThelMngand 
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43 To him ' sire all the prophetfi wJtoeaa, tli 


at through | 46 For they hear 


a them speak- W 


his name whosoever ' believeth in him Bhall 








misBion of ^ns. 




47 Can 'any man 




M While Peter yet spake these words 


the Holy 


be baptized, which 


h»ve mcelved th. 


Gfiost- fcU on all tliem which heard the wo 
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45 And they J of the circumcision whic 


h bellered 




nded Ihem to be 










that on the GcnUles also was poured out th 
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the dead are liero to 1)e t^en, primarily, literally 
of all men, past, present, and to coma ; so taken, 
there is no objeKtion to add, secondarily, a spirit- 
ual meaning, and uaderstaad it to indicate both 
saints and sinners. Observe how both here and 
. in ch. 17 ; 31, the jndleial office of Cliriat is 
brought into promhience ; a phase of Ills charac 
tee and work rarely mentioned in modem preach 
log. He is Jndge, as well as Saviour. 

43. To him give all the prophets wit- 
ness. Notnetussarilytobe taken literally. But 
!( certainly imph'es the nnqaestlonable tiiith 
that Jcsua Christ was the central theme of Ihe 
body of O. T. prophecy, both spoken and syra 
bolical See on ch. Z : 31, 31.— That throngh 
his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins. Another 
ot Lather's " little Ooapels," for which the apos 
ties' speeches are very noteworthy. See eh. 3 ; S8, 
83; S: 19; 1:19; 5:31. Here Is embodied (1) 
the only means ot salvaiion, viz., tho name of 
Jeeus, which sigolflea Saviour from dn (msr. i : n, 
mioi Art.4 : u) ; (3) the universality of the offer of 
salvation, Whosoever believeth ; (S) the condition 
of salvation, hdieiieOi in him — not believing any 
doetrioe /dxnit him, nor merely bellavhig wkat lie 
soj/s, but believing, trusting, relying ■apon him, as 
the one sapreme object of confidence (hc Mut, is 1 e, 
nsu) ; (1) the nature of salvation, the remissiim. 
ijfeim; not merely the forgiveness, i. e., the 
reniissloa of the future penalty, bat the cemis- 
sibn of the sin itself, the cleanshig from all 
unrlghteouHnesB. See ch. 3 : 38, note, and 1 John 
1:0, It 1b veiy true that Peter's hearers prob- 
ably did not, and even Peter possibly did . not, 
f h1^ comprehend the full eignlBcance of the lan- 
gnage. The case is one in which the Holy Spirit 
conveys more than the immediate hearers eoald 
.understand, and possibly more than the speaker 
.hlmsolf understood. 

41>46. While Peter was yet speahing. 
He was going on to say more, when interrupted 
% She manifestation of the gift of the Spirit 
<ci,.ii;:i),— The Holy Ghost fell on them 
that heard the word. Not merely moved on 
their hearts and minds ; this he had done before, 
lo awa&ening in them a desire for a knowledge 
of the truth (>w an vet. m) ; hut, manifested his 
presence by an external revelation of his power, 
here by confetrhig on the Gentiles the power of 



speaking with tongues. See ch. 8 : 19, note. — 
They of the circumcision, etc The Jewish 
Christians who had come vritb Peter (ct. 11 ; u). — 
Speak with tongues. 3ee ch 3 -4, note The 
gift of (he Holy Ghost was bsstowed on all that 
heard, ami this declaration, coupled With tho 
Inptism w hich followed. Implies that all accepted 
then Old 

47, 48. Can any forbid the nater that 
thc<<e should not be bapli/ed » Alford's 
deduction from the foim of expiesslon here, 
the watei, that "the practice was to bilng the 
water to the candidates, not tlie candidates !o 
the watei," appears to me fai fetched. It Is 
not by such inferences that we can learn tho 
apostolic piTttice as regai ds baptism, If Indeed, 
which I doubt the form and method used bl 
them Ih, or is meant to be, discoverable bv us 
But his Lommcnt on the fact that the bestowal of 
the Holj fihoht pieeeded baptism Is both tiue 
and important. "The fire of the Lord fell, ap- 
proving the sacrifice of Ihe Gentiles (iM Kom. is: le), 
conferring on them the substance before the 
symbol, the baptism with the Holy Ghost before 
the ba,ptlBm with water; and teaching u th t 
as the Holy Spirit dispensed once and all h 
the neces^ty of circumcision in the S h can 
he also, when it pleases him, with th ss y 

of water baptism; and warning th Ch n 
church not to put baptism itself 1 h p co 
which circumcision once held," 

He conimanded them to I>c ba z d 
" By others ; he devolved the service on his atten- 
dants."— (Socfeii.) The facts that our Lord never 
baptized (Joim 4 1 a), and the apostles apparently 
rarely (1 Coi. 1 r w), is significant. Indicating that 
they beUi the rite to bo quite subordinate to the 
preachlngof theword, towhi hthej eh fl ga e 
themselves. It is also indicated that no n n s 
terial ordination was requi d to pe fo th 
rite ; there Is nothing to in II ate that ani of 
Peter's companions held a j ffl Sal jKiBltl n 1 
the Christian church. — Ce ta dajs Tie 
Is nothing to indicate how Ion P te ema u d 

Ch. 11 : 1-3(1. RESULT OP THE RETSIATIOM TO 
PETER. ratTHKlt 0P15N1NG OP THE DOOR TO THE 
dEKTILES. The TBiOBiBO of God's Spibii iocEpnai 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AND the apostles oml hreihren that we 
heard tliac tlia Genliks had also r 
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1 whan Peter was come up to Jenisalem, Iheys 
re irfthe cireumeision conlended with hini, 
ing, Thou wenlest in to men uncireumased, 



nine, and expounded it by order unto them, siying, 
S I was in the city of" Joppa, praying: and m a 

ha^ been a Eieat sheet, let down fiom heaven by four 



;hwheul hadfa^t 



said, Not so, Lord: for noCbing comi 
le ¥oice answered me again from h 



This eliapter tradOH BtlU further the develop- 
inent in the mind of the church of the truth that 
the Gospel is the power of God to every one that 
believath, both Jew and Gentile. Peter'a course 
hi consorting with Oeatiles is criticised ; he sub- 
mits hhnself to the ioTeatlgatioil of the hretbrea 
at Jernsslem ; on his account of the facts, they 
accept, with him, the manifest will of God ; that 
will is further manifested by the influence of the 
Spirit of God, accompanying the pi'ettchlng of 
the G ospel to the Greeks, especially in Antloeh. 
This narrative leads to an account of the estab- 
llahment of the Christian church lliere, the origin 
ol^ the name Christian, the preparation for tlie 
subsequent missionary work of Panl and Barna- 
bas, and in this connection Paul's second visit to 
tlio apostles at Jeruaalem. The aoeount Is not 
chronological ; at ver. 19 it goes back and recounts 
the effects of the persecution which Saul had 
instigated (eli. a ; i-t), and which, contlnahig after 
his convereioii, paved tlie way for his subseq^uont 
Christian missionary work. Thus Luke brings 
together to this chapter the separate threads of 
his narrative, the whole of which Is devoted to 
an account of the extension of the Gospel beyond 
the borders of Judaism, but by throe concurrent 
Instrumentalities ; (1) by the dispersion of the 
Jewish Christians through the persecution inau- 
gurated by Saul, narrated in eh. 8 : 3-4, and here 
in verses 19-31 ; (3) by the missionary labors of 
Philip (ci. 3 : 6-io), and Peter {a . s5 w dt. lo 1 43), the 
preaching to and baptism of the Gentiles by the 
latter being confirmed by the church at Jerusa- 
lem {™r. 18) ; (H) by the labors of Saul, whose 
biography, broken oH at ch. 9 : 80, is resumed 
here at vei'. 35, to be broken off again, and again 
resumed in ch. 13 ; 25, and made thereafter the 



centre of the history, as he was the great apostle 
to the Gentiles, and therefore the great instru- 
ment in spreading the Gospel among the heathen. 
The dates covered by the events in this chapter 
extend from A. B. SB to i. D. 4i or 45. See 
chronological table in Introduction. 

I.3. And the brethren that were through- 
out Judea. That is, helonging to the difierent 
churches to the provmce of Judea. With the 
exception of sojourners to Jerusalem, these 
would nearly all be Hebrews by birth and educa- 
tion, — Had also accepted the word of God. 
Not merely received the word, but aeltnowl- 
edged Its truth and professed allegiance to It ; 
their reception into the church is implied. The 
imti qf Ood Is equivalent to the Gospel. Comp, 
eh. 4:81; B:3; 8 : 14.— They that were of 
the circnmcision> That is, the Hebrew Chris- 
tians; probably such proselytes as were In JuiJea 
were not prominent in this complatot. Later, 
there grew up to the Christian church a consider- 
able party who maintained that circumcision was 
a prerequisite to Christian discipieBhip ; in other 
words, that the Gospel was ofiered only to those 
who were by birth, or by their own choice, Jews 
Ch, 15:1; GaL5:l-6, 13; 6 : 13. — And didst 
eat with them> This social fellowship with 
the Gentiles was the gravamen of the charge 
against Peter. Bee ch. 10 : S8, note, 

4> Bnt Peter beginning set before them 
in order, saying. That is, he began at the 
beginning, and gave a consecutive nai raldve of 
his experience : his vision at Joppa, the message 
to him from Cornelias, the report by ComebuB 
of his own vision, the consequent preachtog of 
the Gospel to him and his friends, and the re 
Bult. Observe that Peter Is called to au account 
not only by the apostles, but also by the laity 
(the brethren), that he recognizes their right, 
and answers their inquiries. He claims no apos 
tolie — certainly no papal — authority. 

5-10. See ch. 10 : 9-16, notes. One or two 
potots m the narrative here are noticeable. Jl 
came even lo me, todicates that the vision was not 
dim, distant, nor Indistinct ; i^xm. Ihe vi/iiah when 1 
find fastened mine eyes I considered, literally,^* 
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19 And the Spirit* bade 
doubtlne. Moreover, Uiesi 

13 And he shewed us ho- 
bis house, which stood sni 
to Joppa, and call ibi S 

,4 Whn -hall tpll ih^ ™- 



tell thee words,' whereby th 

legan to speak, the Holy Gh 

iilttebesinnmg. 

smbered J the word of the I 



en they heud these things, Ihey held thdr 
td glorified God^ saying, Then iiuh God aJso 
ntilefi' granted repentaua anlo life. 
19 Nowthey'whiehwore scattered atiro«d upon tie. 
peisecutlon that arose about Stephen, ccaTelled as tar 
as Pbenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the 
word to none but'itntotiie Jews only. 






lekleh, inlaU, IcvneiSered, Infllcates that the voice 
aid not epeak to him until he not only obeerved 
bat pondered the meauii^ ; / heard a umos, iudi- 
eatee an andlblo volco. 

11-14. See ch. 10 : IT-SS, notes. Only from 
Peter's accoant here do we learn the number 
who aroompaniea him, six Irethrert. The lan- 
guage implies that they were preaent with him 
at thte investigation to verlfj his aceonnt. An. 
imgel, should be rendered the angd. The use of 
the deOnlte ai'tiele Implies ilmt Peter's auditors 
hod previously beard of the angelic appearance 
to Cornelius. In Ms Stmse Is inserted, it appears 
to me, not, as Aleiander, to Indicate that Cor- 
nelius was not liable to be deceived, eince It 
appeared to Mm In his own house, but as an 
authority for Peter's eoursu ; If an angel of God 
could eater the house of a Gentile to bdng a 
message of grace, surely Peter need not liasi- 
tate to do so,— Who shall t«ll thee words 
whereby thon and all thy house shall be 
saved. Corop. eh. 10 : 6, 33. The language 
here specifies more accurately than there the 
nature of the information wliich Cornelius was 
expecting. It floes not, however, necessarily 
Imply that he Mid his bonse were not already in 
the way of salvation, and eh. 10 ; 9, 4, 31, 35 
clearly indicates that before Peter came to him 
he was accepted by God. The language here, 
however, Justiiics the conclusion that he had no 
assurance of salvation, and that in his case it 
was the mission of the Gospel to hring peace by 
Jesns Christ (th.iocse) to a heart already a 
hy divine grace, but lacWng that restful a 
ance of salvation which only the Gospel cat 
part. The promise to his house does not n 
sarilj Imply the salvation of the cliUdrcn 01 
faith of the father, for. Id ch. 10 r S, it is said that 
all his house feared God. 

la.18. As I began to Speak. Evidently 
the sermon (ch. 10 1 bms) was broken off by the 
manifest descent of the Holy Ghost. — ^As also 
apon us in the beginning. That la, in tt 
same manner as upon us, and so with evidei 
manifestation of power (ch. lo ; at).— The word 
of the lord. See ch. 1 r 5. This outpouring 
of the Spirit recalled and gave new signifli 



to Christ's promise. —What was I, that I 
could restrain GodT The argument In the 
apostle's mind waa this; Christ had promised 
the outpouring of his Spirit, that baptism of the 
Holy Ghost which John the Baptist had foretold 
(Man, 3 ; 11) ; of this, water-baptism was only the 
symbol ; since this baptiem of the Holy Ghost 
had been conferred by God upon the Geutjles, 
how could Peter refuse to confer the symbol ? 
The argument Is one of various application. 
Whenever wo refuse to accept, the work of God 
manifested In tlie hearts and lives of men, be- 
cause it Is not wrought according to our chosen 
ecclesiastical methods, or wftb the instruments 
which we have been accustomed to approve, we 
endeavor to restrain or lunit God.— They held 
their peace aud glorified God. Their ob- 
jections were allenced ; but praise waa inspired. 
—Surely then to the Gentiles also God 






. life. Not a 



oppwlunity to repent. The Jews never doubted 
that the Gentiles might repent, be circumcised, 
and by tbns becoming Jews become also heirs 
of eternal life. The language is to be taken lit- 
erally ; to the GentUes, while still Genijles, God 
had granted repentance, a change of heart and 
life. The church accepts Peter's aipunent and 
his conclusion ; the divine result in gracious 
fruit Is the conclusive demonstration of divine 
approval, however strange the method by which 
it Is reached. Observe that repentance elsewhere 
conmiandea(MaiH'iT;iciBa;SB)lBhere, as In ch. 
5 ; 81, treated as a dirlne gift, the diapoaition to 
repent being Itself awakened by the Spirit of 
God. It makes no real difEerence In the spirit- 
ual meaning of the passage whether we connect 
uiilo life, as does Dr. Hackett, with repentance, 
understanding the meaning to be, Eejientfmce 
■unto life (s Cm, 1 ; m), or, as Altord, with the vetb 
granted, understanding the meaning to be, he 
has bestowed this gift of repentance that they 
may attain unto life. Prom this hour dates the 
division in the Cbrietian church ; one party, the 
Judalzing faction, putting the rite of circum- 
cision above the spiritual significance of the 
rite, the other accepting the teaching of God'a 
Spirit, and conferring baptism upon and estend- 
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lag CliriatiaQ fellowship to the UDclrcumcisea, 
In different forma the contest has loappeared 
in the Christian cburch whenever the eitarnal 
forms have been put above the inward spirit of 
religion. It la a noteworthy fart that, notwlth- 
Btanfling Peter was the first to estecd Christian 
fellowship to tie Gentiles, he suhsequently drew 
back(G^i;iW4). 

19> Now they which were scattered 
abroad apoii the persecution which arose 
about Stephen. As described in ch. 8 : 2-4. 
The historian goes back to tlie dispersion, there 
narcatEd, of the Jewish ChriBtlans, prodaceii by 
the persecntioQS instigated by Saul, and traces 
Ita tesnits down to the time Bnhseqnent to Sanl's 
conversion and £rst TJsit to Jerusalem, and sub- 
sequent to the revelation to Pet«r, and his visit 
to Comelina. — Traveled as far as Fhenice. 
A small bnt Important commercial country, from 
one to twenty miles wide, and from 150 to 180 
mileB long, lying between the crest of Lebanon 
and the sea. Itself a fruitful country, its fieets 
carried not only Its own prodncts, but those of 
Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt, to the Oreel^ and 
other lahabitants of Europe :uid of Northern and 
Western Africa. It was peopled by the descend- 
ants of Ham, and its principal cities, which were 
ordioanly Independent, unitujg only trader the 
roost powerful in time of danger, were Sldon, 
Tvre, Berytus Byblus, TripoJis, and Aradus. 
Gieece claima to have borrowed letters from the 
PhenieianK anl fhdr ihiiiLtBra are uuquestion 
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ahly older than the Hebrew, of which they were 
perhaps the origin. Thoj worshipped, in cmel 
rites, the son, moon, and planets by the appel- 
lations of Baal and Ashtoretb, and had a most 
pernicious efieet upon the Israelites. The land ia 
frequently I'eferredto in the 0. T. by the title offts 
chief cities. Tyre and Sidon. Keceut esplorationa 
bring to l%ht much interesting proof of the pro- 
ficiency of the Pheniciaus in many of the arts. 

And CypruSi A large Island In the Mediter- 
ranean, about GO mUes from the coast of Pales- 
tine. It is fertile, though not extensively culti- 
vated, and produces cotton, wine, and fruits. 
It has also some mineral products. After be- 
longing to Egypt, Persia, and Greece, it Tjecamo 
a Romam possession A. n. 5S, and was added to 
Cillcia. It is frequently mentioned to Scripture, 
and is especially notable as being the birthplace 
of Barnabas, as early seodhig ont Christian 
preachers, and as being the first point reached 
by Paul and Barnabas to their first missionary 
joumey, aalamls, at one end of the island, and 
Paphos, at the other, were the prinelpsl dties. 
This island is now an object of great interest, 
since, in the recent explorations of Di Cesnola, a 
vast amount of treasure has been added to the 
antiquItieB which reveal so much respecUng the 
ancients; while to the devout student of the 
Bible they are eapeeially valuable, because to so 
many potots they testify to Ita truth. 

AndADtioch. Tbatls, Autlochingyria. See 
map This city, the capital of the Gieco-8yilan 




kings, was situatJ'd neatly In the angle formed 
by the coasts of Isyna and Aoia Minor and m 
the villey where the rher Oronte^ passes be 
tween the ranges of Lebanon and Tau Its sitn 
ation and drcumstancLS v, ere such as to make It 
a place of concourse for all classes and kinds of 
people. It possessed peculiar toland and marl- 
time privileges. The trade of the Mediterranean 
and that of the caravans fi'om Mesopotamia and 



Aral ia met h^ie For tlie fir t tw i r»ntu les 
of the Chribtun tri It was the 'G^le of ths, 
Bast and Only gradually did Conatantlnople win 
fr m it this honor It was, in the time of Angua- 
tuB, a tetrapolis, a union of four dtles built by 
the first and second Selencus and the third and 
fourth Antiocbus. Prosperous as it Waa under 
the Greeli kings of Syria, it became still more so 
under the Koman rule, when It was declared ft 
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lem were men of Cyprus and Cy- I 
ireachlng the Lord Jesus. 



II And fhe' hand of the Lord w 
ireat number believed, and tunii 
ra Then tidings of these things i 



mp d 1) aJl i 



U ti 



h gh I 15 f t thi k 
p od i 
f tU m 

tuil th li 

Witlnn these walls the eity was divided into four 
wai'ds, each BurroundBd with ita own wall. The 
BtreetH, Ejmraetcieal and regular, were flanked 
by colonnades and decorated with atatuary ; and 
the main Htraet, or Corso, buUt by Herod the 
Great, more thau a league In length, and orna- 
mented with tour rBBgas of columns, fortnod two 
covered galleries, with a wide avenue in the 
midEE. There were Immense public buildings 
and wonderfully beautiful statues— the noblest 
BpBcimeus o! Grecian art. ITavlQg, too, a most 
dellghtftii dunate, It Is not strange that it gath- 
ered from oveij ouarter a population reckoned 
at over EOl),000, among whom the languagea 
epokea and the costumes worn were singulaiiy 
divecEe. Toremost in refinement and culture, 
false though they were, Antioch was also fore- 
most in luxury and vioe. It is probable that no 
populations were ever more abandoned than 
those ol oriental Grecian cities under the Bomaii 
empire, and of these cities Antioch was one ol 
the greatest and worst. Erlvoloua amusements 
were flaily occupations, and vice the business 
of life. Though the tenible degradatloDi did 
not sink into mere ugly vulgarity, it was none 
the less teri'ible becausa Burrounded by beauty 
Of art and the inflnite eharm of nature. It was 
a, city of races, games, dances, processions, fetes, 
debaucheries, the fanaticiEm of the orgy, the 
most unhealthy superstitions, and the most un- 
briillod lujcury. Its famous suburb was an 
epitome of (he city — the lovely Daphne, where 
the heathen gods Diana and Apollo were en- 
ahrined In a temple, embosomed in groves o( cy- 
presses and myrtles ten miles in circumference — 
with fountains and buildings, crowds of licentious 
votaries, and processions of pleasure-seekers in- 
tosieatad with sensuality — where "all that was 
heautifui in natu and in t h d created a. 
sanctuary for a pe pet 1 f ti al f vici 
this city, with its a bmg dil, Div 

dora directed the m sal ry d pies 
Ihifl "heathen que n th y mal their 
attack, and their I y in h p ver of the 
Lord was here mad mm hi th gh 
Uugly, by those proud scorn wb gave 



Nothing but ruins re- 
mains of this one of the gi-eat cities of the world, 
and the changing of the river's course and the 
earthi^uake have almost obliterated these. 

Itut unto the Jews only. This plirase 
shows that it is the ministry of the dispersed 
Jewish Christians immediately after Stephen's 
death that is here referred to, three years pre- 
vious to Paul's visit to Jerusalem and conference 
with Fet«r (rk. > i 97, ss; Gnl. 1 1 is), and probably 
some time prefioua tji Peter'a visit to Corneliua. 
Their preaching to the Jews only, aooorfled with 
Christ's commission to the twelve while he was 
still living (Mall. Ill 1 e), and with their practice for 
the flrat few years after his resurrection and Ss- 
cenaion. The first preaching', escept to the Jews, 
was that of Philip in Samaria (ct.a:s); the first 
public preaching to heathen, that mentioned in 
the nest verse. 

20,21. MenofCvprusandCrrene. That 
is, natives; but probably Jewish proi;clytes who 
had become Chnstlans, Less blinded by Jewish 
prejudice, these proselytes were more ready than 
the Jewish ChrtstJana to accept the doctrine that 
the Gospel was for Gentile as well as Jew. 
CyTeiie was a city of Libya, on the north coast of 
Africa. For description, see Matt. ST : 33, note. 
These exiles and missiouaries traveled both north 
to Fhenice and south and west ia Afiica. See 
map.— Spake also nnio the Grecians. Esth- 
er the Greeks (iXluros, not tUnnnid?, is the best 
reading; see Eackett and Allord). GreclanJews 
cannot be meant, for the Gospel had been already 
preached to them, and they were a recognized 
and even Important part of the Christian church 
at Jerusalem (oh. 6;i}; but the undrcnmclsed 
Greeks, the Gentiles, In opposition to the "Jswa 
only" of the preceding verso, which would In- 
clude proselytes as well as Jews by birth. 
Whether this preaching to the Gentllea took 
place prior or subseijjjent to Peter's visit to Cor- 
nelius we have no means of determining. Ap- 
parently the two events, the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit there, and the conversion of the Gen- 
tilea here, with the report of Barnabas respecUng 
it, were concurrent and nearly contemporaneous 
events, by which God's providence taught the 
church the full meaning of Cbrist'a eonunission 
in Matt. 38 : 19 and Acts 1 : 8.— Preaching the 
Lord Jesus. That Is, proclaiming him as both 
Lord of all, as in ch. 10 : 36, and Jesus, J. e., Sa- 
viour (Mau. i: ar) for all; else there would have 
been no significance In the fact stated that they 
I proclaimed him to the Greeks.—The hand of 
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the Lord. Comp. Luke 1 : 66. The hand Is a 
symbol of power ; here probably, aa hi ch. 4 : SO, 
it was stretehed forth to heal, thus affording a. 
manlfeat Bigo of Divino approval on this exten- 
Bion of the evangellatlc work to the Gentiles. — 
Turned to the Lord. That is, turned from 
their heathen faith and practieea, and accepted 
the new faith, and Christ aa their Lord. Thia, 
no less than the mlraelea, afforded a aign of 
DlTine approval ; for though auccess is not al- 
ways a proof of God's approhation, spiritual 
auccess in spiritual work always la. 

32. They tent forlh Barnabas. It ia 
hardly doubtful what the object of thia commlB- 
Biou was. The Chrlatlana at Jemsaleni criticised 
Peter for eating with tinclrcumclaed heathen 
(>tr, s) ; and Bubaequently Christians from Jeru- 
aatein insisted on circnmctalon as a condition of 
admission t« the church (;h. iii;i); we may as- 
sume, therefore, that these Jewish Christiana 
would think the reception of Gentiles as Chris- 
tiiin coiivorta an offence. The object of thte 
mission, then, was probably to hiqulre into the 
supposed irregulai'lty, and to correct it. Yet It 
is a noticeable fact that they sent for this pur- 
pose not a Judean, hut a native of Cypms, 
and one therefore who wonld be in sympathy 
with those whose errors they thought required 
correction. This view of the miasloa of Barna- 
bas is confirmed by the verses which follow. It 
la observable that not an apostto, but an unofQ- 
clal member of the church, was sent on this mis- 
B n b selected from personal, not o_gidal, 

n il atlons. On the life and character of 
Ba nabas ee ch. 4 : SO, note. — To go through 
( be hu hes) even to Antivch. He was to 
mak a pastoral visitation of the churches be- 
ween Jerusalem and Antiocb, Inquiring into 
th 1 ndition, and prohably reporting reaults 
to the church at Jerusalem. 

23,24. Who when he came and had seen 
the Krace of God. In the conversion of the 
GontilcB —Was glad. An Inthnatlon that he had 
doubted whether he ahould find their conversion 
genuine — And exhorted them all. Gentiles 
ns well aa Jowa — That with purpose of 
heart. Bather conSQcraiuni of heart The 
Greek word rendered putpose (rrgoSinc) meana 
hterallv setiiiuj Joit/t, and ia uacd to dealgnate 
the shew bread (Mat is t Maii - is Lot* e ; i) 
which was set before and consecrated to the 
Lord Here the "purpose of heart" is a heart 



ahnilarly act l«fore God by being wholly conae- 
ciated to his service.— They would cleave 
unlo the Lord. Continue with him ; abide In 
him (jdu IE ! 4). For meaning of the Greek word 
(ntioayliw} rendered rfeoro, see Matt. 15 ; fiS; 
1 Tmi. 1 : S ; 5 : 5.— For he was a good man, 
etc This esplains the reason, not why lie wia 
sent on this mlaslon, but why, In Its execution, 
ho recognized the work of God in callli^ and 
converting the uncircumcised. lie waa kind ^ 
disposition; the inspiration of his service was 
not ecclesiastical pride or ambition, but love 
and good-wDl (for this use of i!ja)foc, see Rom. 
5:7; Titus 3:5); full of and ready to be guided 
by the Spirit of God ; and of faith or aplrltnal 
insight, the power which acca the things that 
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preciate the spiritual. For these i 
accepted the grace of God, literally the grace 
wfticA IMS cf 6oa {Alfora), manifested by the 
spiritual changes wrought In the character of 
the undrcumdaed Greeks, as an evidence of the 
Divine approval which far outweighed his pre- 
conceived opinions as to the ecclesiastical regu- 
larity of the proceedings. The leason for ne Is that 
spiritual reaults ai'e always to be accepted with 
thtvulisgivlng, whatever the seeming ecclesiastic^ 
Irregularity of the method, and that bhcy will he 
thus accepted by those whose religion is one 
characteristically of faith in God and good-will 
toward man. 

25, 26. To Tarsus for to seek Saul. Con- 
vinced by what he had witnessed that the door 
waa opened by the providence and Spirit ot God 
to pi-eaeh the Go^td ia the GeniUes, and recalling 
Saul's commlaalon to preach it to the GetdSea {(Hi. 
iiKfSi xii), Barnabas, who bad brought S^il to 
the apoatloa after his conversion (cL.OiJs), and 
perhaps had known him before, goes now to 
bring him to Antloch, to carry on the work as- 
signed him by God. The date is uncertain ; it 
was of course some time subsequent to Saul's 
departure from Jerusalem to Tarsua (ct. 3 : so), and 
therefore more than three yeai-s subsequent to 
his conversion (ani. i , is). Meanwhile he had per. 
haps been pleaching in Cllicia (oii. 1 91), perhaps 
living in retirement, and devoting his time to (he 
study of the Word. It would appear from cb. 
33 ; 19, as Well as from his courae bumcdiatoly 
after his conversion (lii. 9 : m, ss), that he at first 
desired to carry on a mission among his own 
people, the Jews; that his natural sympathies 
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were alwaya strong is clear from PluL S ; 5 and 
Rom. 9 : 1-5 ; 10 : 1, aiiA tbat he entered on his 
mission to the GenUles only when the word and 
providence of God excladed him from Israel and 
opened the door to the Gentile. On Taraus, sea 
ch. 9 : 30, note. — The disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. The word 
C/triitian, occnra in the N. T. only three times ; 
here ; in Agrlppa's sarcastic response to Paul, 
"Almost thou, persuadoat me to be a Christian" 
(ot. M i 48) ; and in 1 Pet. i : IH, " If any niaa saf ■ 
feraaaChriBtlan." The use of tho torm In the 
two latter passages, and the fact that it ia never 
naed by the disoiptea Id speaking of thameelyes, 
Indicates that it was lirst employed as a term of 
ofiproblum. It could not hare heen given b; 
the Jews, for the term Ctuistlaa (anointed one) 
was one of honor among the Jews, by whom the 
disciples wore known as tho " sect of the Naaa- 
renes" {ch, m : si comp. Mall, s rss) j and Julian the 
Apostate later forhade their use of the name 
Christian, and decreed tbat they should be called 
Galileans. The inhabitants of Antioch are said 
to have been notorious for employhig names of 
derision ; and the prohahllity Is tliat this name 
was Invented by the heathen of that city, In de- 
rision of tho central doctrine of the new sect, 
the redemption ofFered through Christ Jesus, 
hut was accepted and made an honored name 
by the disciples. So the words Metttodist and 
Puritan were both ori^ated as teems of deri- 
sion, but became terms of honor. Throughout 
the N. T. Christians are called "hehevers," "the 
faithful," "saints," "brethren," or "diselplcs." 
2T. In those days> Comparing vers. 26 and 
30, it was eviflently during the year wMch Saul 
spent at Antioch that the prophecy of Agabus 
was uttered.— Came prophets IVom Jerusa- 
lem> The prophet was not necessarily a fore- 
teller. The Hebrew word is derived from a root 
signifying to boil or bubble over, and simply 
coiiveys the Idea of the bursting forth, as of a 
fountain, of truth with which God has Inspired 
the soul. The early English kept tolerably near 
this orlglnitl idea. Thus Jeremy Taylor, in the 
reigD of Elizabeth, wrote a treatise on tho Liber- 
ty <if Frophesyiii)}, i. e., of preaching. In the 
dHsales tlie Greek word (Kpoipijii;;) ia used to 
describe those who interpreted the unintelligible 
oracles, and, metaphorically, the poets as inter- 
pretera of the gods or musca. In both the O. T. 
and (lie N, T. the prominent idea in prophecy 



and prophesying la not prediction, bnt inspira- 
tion ; not tellmg before what is to happen, hut 
delivering messages of warning, instrucUon, com- 
fort, helpfulness, sach as are commissioned hy 
or given under the inspiration of the divine 
Spirit. This characteristic of prophecy appears 
very clearly from the titles given to the prophets 
in the Serlpturefl, He Is called "the inter- 
preter," "the messenger of Jehovah," "the 
man of Spirit," "the man of God;" and It ia 
declared that the "Spirit of Jehovah" enters 
Into htm, or "clothes him," or, aa here, that he 
spe^s "by the Spirit "(iaiig«s!:ii6;a4,iootgiiii is™. 

!liW|i:«k,i;:;H<».)17iK(«.1M3i Mil. 1 ; l). lU the 

N. T. Paul gives some detafled description of 
prophesying, which is distinguished from what 
^ye should call preachli^, only In that the pres- 
ence and powei of God Is perhaps more promi- 
nent (see references below). Barnabas, literally 
Son of piophocy, la rendered rightly "Son of 
consolation ' (Acu i t se). The prophet might be 
of either sex ( Kingi » : 14 ; a«i 91 ; s). The other 
principal references in the N. T. to prophets and 
prophesying ace the following : oh. 13 : 1 ; 15 : 32 . 
19 6 , a 9, 10 , Kom. 12 : 6 ; 1 Cor. IS : 10, 38, 39 ; 
18 3, 8 , 14 6, 29-37 ; Ephes, 3:20;3:5;4:11; 
1 Tbess 5 30 The coming of prophets, 
recognized inspired teachers from Jerusalem, is 
an mdication that the church there was satis- 
fled with and approved tho ministry of Barnabas 
and Saul to the uaeircumdsed. 

38, 39> Named AgabuH. He is mentioned 
only here and in Acts 31 : 10. Nothing more is 
known of him.— That there should be great 
dearth throiighont tbe warld> Not through- 
out Palestine merely, bnt throughout the then 
known world {olxovnirij), including certainly the 
Greek and Roman, aa well as the Jewish territory. 
See Matt. 34 : 14, note. Josephns, Dio Caasius, 
and Tacitus, all testify to the fulfillment of thla 
prophecy, in several ftunlnes during the reiga of 
Clandiua Cfesar, extending not only throughout 
Judea, but also thTOUghont Greece and Rome. 
Queen Helena of Actiahone, a Jewish proaelyte, 
sent subsidiea to the Jews, on the occasion of one 
of these, which Joaephna designates aa "tho 
great famine." Many of the inhabitants were 
swept away hy it. These famines were not con- 
temporaneous, nor does this prophecy neceaaa- 
rily imply that they would be eo. One affected 
chiefly Judea; another, Greece ; two others, 
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THE ACTS. 



CHAPTER XIT. 

Now about that time, Herod the king stretch. 
forth Air hands, to vei cErtaln of the church, 
a And ho killed James' the brother of John with t 



RomQ. — In tlie (lays of Claudins C^sar. 

See cbronologlod table la Introduction. Cliiu- 
dlus was emperor at the time of this prophecj', 
imd the fa,mliies probably encceeded It very 
cloeely. This la Indeed implied by the fact that 
provisions were, apparently immediately, Bent 
to the brethren at Jerusalem. The date appears 
to have been about i. d, 4S. — Every one ac- 
cording to his ability. Not every mdn. Ob- 
serve the two elements which enter into Chrie- 
tian charity : every one Bharea ; but each one 
grades his oontribntion according to his own 
pecuniary ability. Comp. 1 Cor. IB ; 3. It is indi- 
cated also that it was a purely volnntary contri- 
bution ; each contributor determining for hlm- 
bbU hla own share ; there was no ecclesiastical 
or priestly assessment. — Unto the brethren 
which dwell in Jadea< This may imply that 
the famine for which they were providing \!ae 
that which especially affected Jndea. Antioch 
was, however, a wealthy commercial city ; In 
Jerusalem the wealth was probably confined to 
the PhaiTsalc sndpriestly party, from which few or 
no convei'ts had come Into the ChrlBtlan church, 
39. To the elders. The affaii'S of each Jew- 
ish eynagogne wore managed by a college of 
elders (Mall. 4 i sa, ao») resembling the modern ses- 
doD or classiB ; and the language here implies 
that the Chilstian church at Jerusalem was 
Oi^nized In a similar manner. The same form 
of organization ^peara to have been adopted 
elsewhere (A. sa-. n; liuu i : i i i roif ■ 6 ; i, u) ; but 
■whether there was any distinction butween gov- 
emlug and preaching eldei's, auch as la now main- 
tained in the Presbyterian church, ia a diaputod 
point. It Is evident from a comparison of ch. 6 ; 5 
with eh. H : 10, and 8 -. 5, that tf this distinction 
was recognized, it was not rigorously maintained, 
and that officers in the church, appointed espe- 
dally for the administration of Its charities, 
assumed without hesitation and witliout rebuke 
the office of preachers and teachers. — By the 
bands of Barnabas and Saul. The Chris. 
Han church at Antloch, the regularity of whose 
organiaation and procedure had been lineBtloned, 
took the best way to approve to the church at 
Jerusalem the genuineness of their Christian 
character, viz., a practical manifestation of their 
Christian sympathy and love. 

[ ASD DEATH OP 



From a description of the growth of the chnrch, 
Luke turns aside to Indicate the resistance which 
it enconntei'ed, exemplitled in the death of James 
and the Imprisonment and threatened death of 
Pater. This was, as la Indicated hy ver. 1, eontem- 
poraneoua with the events recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter, or nearly so ; the time of the year 
is definitely fixed by the language of vera. 3 and 
4 as the spring ; Josepbua fixes the date of 
Ilerod's death as l. d. 44 (see Oonybeare and 
Howsmi, Vol. II, p. 544, note A) ; the date of the 
events recorded in this chapter is therefore 
March or April A, n. 44, The hidicatious are that 
the imprisonment of Peter and the subeeqtient 
death of Herod Agrippa occurred during the visit 
of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem (oh. u : so) 
and prior to their return to Antloch (ci. la ; st). 
The minute details in the narrative, — the num- 
ber and arrangement of the wateh {nr. 4), Peter's 
adjustment of his dress (lar. a), his exit and hia 
own personal feeling (vansse, ii), and the name of 
the damsel that came to the door (vn«. ii, 13), Indi- 
cate that Luke derived his information from Peter 
himself. On the twofold ofBcB of angels, as Indi- 
cated in this account, the reader wll! do well to 
examine the followhig paasages. On angels as 
messengers to and guardians of God's people. 
Gen. 19:1, etc.; 1 Khiga 19 : 5, T ; a Kings 6: 17; 
Pa. 91 : 11, 13 ; Dan. 3 : S5, 28 ; 6 : S3 ; Matt 
IS : 10, note ; Acts 5 : 19, 20 ; 10 : 3 ; 37 : S3. On 
angels as ministers of God's Judgmenta, Gen, 
3 : 34 ; 3 Sam. M : 18 ; a Kings 19 : 35 ; Ps. 
78 : 4i) ; Rev., chaps. 7, 8, 9, 15. 

1 , 2. About that time. That is, about the 
same time as the visit of Paul and Barnabas 
referred to In the closing verses of the preceding 
chapter.— Herod the king. HerodAgrippa, He 
was a grandson of Herod the Great, and father of 
the Agrippa mentioned in chaps. 36 and 36 ; was 
brought up at the court of the Emperor Tiberius ; 
received from the Emperor Caligula the tetrar- 
chies of Philip and Lysaniaa ; won the title of 
king ; Bubseiiuently the tetrarchy of Antlpas was 
added to his dominions ; and fiiuilly by ClandioB 
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he was Bet oyer the whole territory that had for- 
jnei'ly beea eubject to tho rule of Ilerod the 
Great. He assiduously Gultivated tho good-will 
of tho Jowa. He was im Idumean by birth, and 
a Eomaa by educatioa, and cxeeeBlvely luxuri- 
ous in his personal tastes, so that he introduced 
into Jerusalem theatres, and amphitheatres, and 
games, and gladiatorial spectacles; bat be was 
alao, both from policy and ft'oin a certain senti- 
ment of superstitions reverence, aviientiy at- 
tached to the Jewish ceremonial, and regular in his 
ofEering of sacrifices in the Temple. Thus his two- 
fold character accords with his courao hero ; ho 
mould be catni'ally hostile to a faith which was 
snbverwTe of Judaism, ready to conetUate Jewish 
favor hy persecuting its adherents, and qnick to 
accept the deification proltered him by the multi 
tude. Foreomeaecount of the Herodianfimily 
see Vol. I, pp. 5B, 59 ; for a condensed Ufa of Herod 
Agrippa, see Lewia'a St. Biwl, ch. 7. — To nial- 



is interpreted bythe account which follows, of his 
slaying of James aud imprisonment o£ Peter,— 
James the brother of John. He was prob- 
ably own cousin to our Loi'd ; is not Lo be con- 
founded with James the Lord's brother, the prob- 
able author of the Epistle of James. On the life 
and cbai-acter of this apostle, of whom very little 
is known, see Vol. I, p. 148.-— With the sword> 
That is, by beheading. This Was acconntcd a 
specially disgraceful mode of punishment among 
the Jews. It is a noticeable fact that this James 
asked for a first place in Christ's kingdom, and 
dei^lared in response to Christ's questioning, 
that he was able to drink of Christ's cup and be 
baptised with Christ's baptism (Mirk lo ^ si-ss) ; and 
that he was tho first apostle to snSer a niariiyr's 
death and the only apostle of nh)se death the 
N T gives UB any account Itisalsonotewo-thy 
that Luke who givesafull account of the en cum 
stances of Stephen s death sums up that of 

ne that if his death had b 




accnmpanicd b\ an-v auch ministry of the Tiord 
or any such gracioui revelat n f th Ma t in 
heaven waiting to receive hi ai tl it ild 
have been recordtd, and, with Ba me,a t n that 
"James, tho very reverse of Steph n, m t bis 
bloody end quite like an ordina y being with ut 
any spocta! or singular sign company t ' 
It is not the manner of our d th hut th ] irit 
of our life which affords th tru te t of u dis 
ciploBliip. 

3, 4> And seeint; that it pleased the 
Jews. The implication Is that the slaying of 
James was instigated rather by state policy than 
by any personal religions parthUpation in their 



z I ilth.— Then were the 

days of unleaveued bread. The passover. 
It wi B not lawful, under Jewish rules, to put to 
death during this feast Peter, fhorcfore, was 
kept in custody until the festival should have 
passed when he wis to be brought forth for pub- 
lic execution —In prison. The accompanying 
illustration gives the reader a good idea of the 
modern Onental pnson which, probably, in its 
general character reiembles that of ancient 
times It la usually connected with the gover- 
nor 8 house , the prisoners aro allowed the free- 
dom of tho jard by day the guards alt about 
armed, and often conversing with their prison- 
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the doDr kept Ihe prison. 

7 And, behold, the sjigel" of the Lord came upon 
*/m, and a light Bhined in Oie prlaoa ; and he smote 



iickly. And 
8 And the s 



m up, mjing. Arise up 



nt aboDi tliee, and fbnow xa 
., and foUowed him : and wi) 



eiB. PeoplB come and go, bringing provMonfl. 
Priaonars of state are sometimes cliainoa to 
their guards. —Fonr qaaternioiis of sol- 
diersi A quaternion ia a guard of lour soldiers ; 
two kept watch within the prison-yard, two be- 
fore the gate leaSing out Into the street. These 
are the flcst and second ward referred to In ver, 
10, The night was dtvlded into four watches 
(MoAiSiSs) and each quaternion took one watth, 
— After Easter. After the Passover, i. e., the 
last day at the Passover. Eaator CGlebrD,tBS the 
resnrrectlon of our Lord, which took place dur- 
ing the Passover woek, which lasted from 14th 
to Slat Nlsan ; the phrase has been improperly 
used here by our tranalatora, in order to dcsiu- 
Date to the Gnglish reader the real time of tlic 
occun'eace. The word so rondeted ia every- 
where else In the N. T. translatea j:',.j!javei . 

5. But earnest prayer was made. Not 
wUhmU ceasing, a meaning whicb the Oreek will 
not bear. For Blgnlficanee, see Luke 93 : 44, vihero 
the original is the same. The object of their 
prayer Is generally assumed to have been the 
deliverance of Pe(«r ; the Lord had before deliv- 
ered him out of prison (cli.s;ia-n>), and this fact 
may well have awakened the hopes of the disci- 
ples. But as help delayed to come, hope gtew 
less ; that they did not really expect bis deliver- 
ance is evident from their surprise at his appeOir- 
auce (nc. ie). Probably anticipating the death of 
Peter to follow that of James, their prayer was 
that he might be rescued if it was the Lord's 
will, otherwjae that he might be atrengthcned 
to suffer and die for Mm. Remembering how 
before he had denied his Lord, the disciples may 
well have heen intense hi their prayer for divine 
graee to sustain him now. The trial of his faith 
in this imprisonment and wafthig was especially 
severe to a man of Peter's impetuous disposition, 
who coiUd dai'e much, but by nature endure but 
little. 

6< And irhen Herod was about to bring 
him forth, that same night. That Is, tho 
night before be was expecting to bring him forth 
for execution.— Peter was sleeping. An in- 
dication, when coupled with his subsequent Wa- 
toiy, of his tniBt in God, and of his steadfast 
purpose. If he had heen divided in mind be- 
tween the purpose of fidelity and the desire of 
personal aafety, he would not bave slept. Comp, 



Psalm 127 : S ; "He giveth his beloved sleep ; " 
and. In illustratiou of this promise. Psalms 3 ; 5 ; 
4 ; S. Comp., too, the experience of Paul and 
Silas in prison at Philippi (ch, is : ss).— Bound 
with two chains. Probably to the two sol- 
diers. It was the custom to chain the prlsonerto 
his guard (su ct. 9a : le, w i Jutpbin' Ant ib ; i-e) ; the 
chains resembled our own except in the liandcufl. 
The accompanying Illustration represents some 
linksof an ancient chain, now preserved as asacred 
relic in the church of 3. PUlro in Vlneulia {St. Peter 




in chains) at Home ; it ia said to be the Identical 
one with which Peter wa hal d Eom It 
ia not necessary to credit hla g nd n rd r ttf 
recognize in Uie chain a aluab q ic ndl- 

cating the kind used in n n m The 
keepers before the doo k p he p on. 
The other two soldiers. Th d prob- 

ably the gate leading out m the 

inner courtyard, around wh h h p n waa 
built. 

%9. An angel of the Lord. Notifteangel, 
which always designates one and the same person, 
vin., Jesus Christ himself, the angel of the cove- 
nant (N™i,.i»:!3|i™d|{HS=i!iici™n.ai;is-ffl>). Forillus- 
tration of angels as messengers of the Lord— in 
the 0. 1. sometimes meMengers of wrath, but In 
the N. T., except in Revelation, always harbingers 
of mercy— aee Matt. 1 : 30 ; 3 T 13 ; Lake 1 ; 11, 
SB; a:a; Acts 5:19; 10:3; ST ;38.— Stood by, 
Peter did not aee hlni coming ; but, roused out 
of hia sleep, beheld him present. — In the pris> 
on, 'Raihei in the chamber ; not throughout the 
whole prison, but in the room where Peter was 
sleeping. The word here is not the same as that 
rendered prison ahova. — He smote Peter on 
the side. This, and the dlrecUon to gird him - 
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angel, aBd hath' delivered me out of the hand of Her- 














they went out, and passed on through one street ; 
fbrfliwith the angel departed from hTm.. 




to the house of Mary the mother of John, whose sut- 




Now I know of a surely, thai the Lord hath sent 




ei, piaymg. 



self, etc., Ill the next ycrse, was to aroaae Pater, 
to convince him. that it was not a dream, and to 
leaye in his recollectioD a testimony of tha reality 
of the angelic appearance. So Christ bade Oxe 
disciples touch hhn, to sutiety thcmBolves that he 
was really in hodily presence with tiieni (Lute 
•a-.ss; ii>iu 30 : w, !7). — Raised him. Assisted him 
to rise, partly na a further means of arousing 
him and bringing him to himsBlf. — Gird thy- 
selfi The girdle had been loosed for sleeping ; 
he was now to put on the girdle as a preparation 
for going forth. — And. Mud on thysandaisi 
For Illustration of aandals, see Vol. I., p. 363. 
The sandid, which did not cover the foot, hut 
was simply a sole of wood or leather underneath 
the foot, was bonnd on to It by straps or thongs 
of leather in a manner analogous to that of a 
skate In modem times.— Cast thy uloak abont 
thee. This cloak (luaimv) was an outer gar- 
ment, a sort of shawl or blanket used as a cloak 
by day and a covering by night. For Ulustvatlon 
and description. Bee Vol. I., p, S91. This had 
been Peter's covering ; he was to wr^ it about 
him as a protectfon in going ont into tJie night 
air. These directions all Indicate a certain de- 
gree of leisure, and also the completeness of his 
dellyeranee. He not only escapes himself, he 
leaves no article of his attira behind him. — 
Thou^bt he saw a vision. Its realily seemed 
incredible ; he was in a maze ; it appeared as a 
dreanj, or a divine revelation of something yet 
to come, like that vouehaafed to him when 
praying on the housetop at Joppa (eh. lo : id-it). 
Evidently this report of his own th/mgkts must 
have come from himself. 

10, And passing through the first guard 
and the second. That is, passing between the 
two soldiers who lay sleeping at his aide, and 
between the other two who guarded the outer 
gate, but were within it. This seems to me the 
most natural meanlug. Alford conclndes that 
the " flrst guard " cannot be the one to which ho 
was chained, because in the preceding verae it 
says he "went out." But it does not necessarily 
follow that the passing of the guard here 
tloned was subsequent to that going out. This 
yerae simply adds details descriptive of the 
going out. — The iron gate that leadeth ui 
the city. It Is probable that the prison 
within the city, and the gate here referred to 
the one leading from the prison court-yard otlt 



Into the street. "The gates are large, massive, 
and two-leaved, built of heavy timber, plated 
with iron. A strong iron bar, hooked at one end, 
hangs from a heavy ring of the same metal, made 
fast in a, stvong post, bnllt Into the wall behhid 
each fold of the gate. When the gate is dosed, 
the hooks are sot into other Iron rings, on the back 
of its folds, enabling the gate to resist a very 
heavy pre^ure from witliout. The lock is mas- 
sive and of wrought Iron, and the long-handled, 
ponderous key Is carried by the keeper of the 
gate in his belt, or hung from a nail In his little 
room close by." This description of the gate 
of an Eastern city, from Van Lennep's B'Me 
Lands, represents the probable structure of this 
outer piison gate.-^pened to them of his 
own accord. That is, without the action of 
either the angel or Peter; it was opened by an 
invlfllble power. In eh. 5 : 19-33, the prison doors 
wero closed aftenyard and fastened securely. 
Whether that was the case here is uncertain.— 
Through one street. The angel still guiding 
him, partly, perhaps, to give him assurance and 
enable him to come to a full sense of the deliver' 
ance which had been wrought, — And imme- 
diately the angel departed from him. 
Having no further service to render Peter, and 
without waiting for his thanka. 

11, 13. And when Peter was come to 
himself. Fully come to a consciousness of 
what had occurred and where he was. "Ha was 
before in the half consclonanesa of one who Is 
dreaming, and knows that It Is a dream ; except 
that, in his case, the dream was the iralh, and his 
supposition the unreality." — {Alford.') — And 
hath delivered me. This deliverance may be 
rightfuhj regarded as a symbol of divine redemp- 
tion in that It Is by one whom the Lord hath sent, 
is afforded to those in captivity and without hope, 
and ransoms from the khig and kingdom of evil 
and from death. — And when he had consid* 
ered. Either, what had already occurred (Al- 
ford, Hockett), or, what he would next do, or 
both.— He came to the house of Mary the 
mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark. She is mentioned only here ; but we 
learn from Col. 4 : 10, that she was mmt (not sis- 
&J-) to BaiTiahas («! note iiurs). It is surmised that 
when Bai'nabas sold his land for the benefit of 
the church, she opened her house to be used aa 
one of its chief places of meeting. Tradition 
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13 And =9 Peter knocked at the 


door of the gate, a 


.6 But Peter Oont 


nued knoct 


i,g: and when tkey 


damsel came to hearken, named R 


oda. 


had opened the dcsr 


and sav. 


im, they were aston- 


14 And when she knew Peler' 


voice, sho opened 


ish.d. 






not the gate for gladness, but ran 




.7 But he, beckon 
hold their peaca, de 


ng« unto t 


em wltli the hand, to 


'^S^^A^d they'^L'id u*SS'her, Tho 
consttntly affirmed that it was e 


art mad. But she 


had brought him ou 


onhe ptiE 


11. 'And''he Ba1d,"&(, 


ren so. Then said 


shew tbese tbines u 
And he departed, am 


nto James. 




they. It is his' angel. 




went into 


another place. 



fixed the site as on tlie upper slope of Zion, and 
affirmed that the building, saved from tbo gon~ 
eral destruction at the capture of Jerusalem by 
TItuB, was still uaed as a ehureb. in the fourth 
century. She is hare dealgnited ^z the mother 
o( John, Eot only to distinguish, her from other 
Marys, but because it was a common practice 
among the Hebrews, as it still is among the Ar^bs, 
to entitle pareute by their children, and women 
hy the father or husband (asn. 11 ; W; 1 Siun. is ; so 1 
titHi sssm. 17]»; jotn 9 ; ]). Johu IS Hebrew, Mark 
{Mareai) Is Latin. The person la doubtlesB the 
author of the Gospel of Mark ; he was conyerted 
through the instrumentality of Feter (i Pot. b ; is). 
On, hia life, see Introduotion to Mark, Vol. I, 
IT. — Gathered together praying. For 



Peter, but n 



lai-ity for his release. See 



13-16. At the door of the gate. For plan 
of Jewish house, see Vol. I, p. 303. It was built 
aroutid au open court-yard ; the entrance into 
this court-yard was closed by a heavy gate, in 
wMch was a small wicket for elugle persona. 
The porter, answering to the French eomAerge, 
was often a maid-servant (cinnp. Jclm is : it). The 
language here all Indicates that the house of 
Mary was one of some size, and she a woman in 
at least comfortable, if not affluent circum- 
stances. Tho verb renderad la hearketi, is one 
used in the classics to signiEy an answer to a 
knock or call at the door, — And kuoiving 
Peter's voice> An Indication that Peter had 
before been a frequent visitor at the house. Her 
gladness indicates that she shared tho anxiety of 
tho disciples for him, and perhaps his kindness 
and consideration for one who occupied the infe- 
rior station of a portress. His epistle indicates 
sympathy with servants and an appreciation of 
their peculiar trials (iP8t.S;is-ao). The minuteness 
of the narrative here indicates that Luke's ftif or- 
maut was an eye and ear witness ; I believe hii" 
to have been Peter himself. See above on verses 
9-11. Ehoda is not again mentioned in the N. T. 
—It is his aageli Not, A messenger from him; 
for though the Greek word (iyyclog) has some- 
times the ^niflcation of a human messenger 

(Marll ! U; Lui» Tin; 6:1!: JnmBl S ; a). It IS FaTCly 

used in this sense, and the construction of the 
sentence tn the or^;inal would have been different 
if so uaed here ; it would have been, not Ids mei- 
senger (uyytio; liuidi;), but, 



(uyytiosand dvtov). Nor can we render the words 
his ghost m- tpirii, for the word translated angd 
never has this meaning in tho N. T., for wMell 
a different Greek word (nuf«^« or r/ju«ao^u) 
Is used. The Jews believed, not only in the doc- 
trine of angelic communications with Qien, nbicta 
is plainly confli-med by Scripture, but also that 
each hidividual had his own epecial gnardian 
angel, who sometimes assumed the appearance 
and the voice of the person himsell See Light- 
foot on this passa^. Matt. 13 : 10 («» lou moa) 
lends some conflrraalfon to the doctrine of spe- 
cial guardian angels ; hut it cannot be deduced 
from the language here, since we do not know 
who were the speakers, nor whether their csprcB- 
sion Implies anything more than tbeh own accep- 
tance of a common, but possibly false, belief ; 
and while tho doctrine of guardian angels is 
clearly implied by our Lord's language in Mat- 
thew, and hy angelic appearances In both the 
0. T. aud the N. T., it cannot with safety be con- 
cluded from any Scriptural teachuig, that each 
individual has a special angel ass%Ded to blm. — 
But having opeaed (the door), they saw 
him anil nrere astoDlshed. The implication 
is that the party, or at least several of them, ^ent 
to and opeaed the door. If their prayer was for 
Peter's liberation, their astonishment indicates 
how small was their espectation of an answer. 
How often are we astonished at an affirmative 
reply to even our most earnest and hopeful 
prayers 1 

IT. But he motioned nnto them with 
his hand to keep silence. The tumnlt of 
their joy, and the confusion of their congratula- 
tion and questioning, was such that he conld not 
at first make himself beard. This, rather than 
a fear of being overheard, and so attractli^ the 
attention of his enemies and theirs, was the rea- 
son for desiring their silence. — Go shew these 
things unto Janie»i, and to the brethreiii 
The James here mentioned la not the apostle of 
that name, who bad already been put to death 
(t«. s), but the one known as the Lord's brother 
(QiL 1 ! 1)), who appears to have occupied a post 
tiou of prominence In the church at Jerusalem 
(cii.iEtis! !i MB; Sal. C:e,i9), and whom I l)elieve to 
be one of the brethren of the Lord mentioned iu 
Matt. 18 : K ; John 7:5; Acts 1 : 14 ; 1 Cor. 
; 5. Whether he was a real brother or a cousin 
of our Lord, is one ot the disputed questions ia 
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143 THE 

i8 Now Its soon Bs it was day, there was no small 
«ir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 

lo And when Herod had sought for him, and found 
lim not, he eramined Uie lieepers, and commanded 

torn Ju'Sia^lo Csesa^ea, and^iire abode.' "' 

so And Herod was highly displeased with them of 
Tyre and Sidou: but they camewitli one accord to 


ACTS. [Ch. XIL 

him, and. havlne made Blastus the king's chamber- 

22 And the people gave a shout. Mj.;«f, /( /j'the 
voice of tt god, and not of a mac. 


„,iaps..,9,n,E.l.«,,....,xJu.= :«. 



Biblical crijjdsm ; I believe the former opinion 
to be clearl; the only one consonant ivlth Scrip- 
tnre. See note on Brethren of tlie Lord, Vol. I, 
p. 187. The aieciplea wore to report the facts to 
JomeB, probably as pastor of the cliurch at Jcru- 
Balem and a rec<^nlzed leader in the cburclies of 
Judea. Peter's enforced eiile would dehar him 
from exercising the same inflnence witliin the 
Magdom of Herod Agrippa which he had done 
(heretofore. — And lie departed and went 
into another place> The place is not men- 
tioned, pai'tly, perhaps, Tioeanse there may have 
been reasons, even at the time of the first publi- 
cation of Lnke's account, for lieepfng concealed 
the nanies of those who hai'bored Petar and 
aided his escape, and partly becanse it was no 
part of Lake's purpose to trace farther Peter's 
personal history. He Hi])>seqnently returned to 
Jerusalem at the time of the council (ib. u ; i), 
probably afterward went to AntJoch {bbl i : u-w). 
He preached the Gospel in the East, going as far 
as Babjioa (i taua s : la), and from 1 Cor. 1 : 3 Is 
thought to have preached it also in Greece, as 
far west as Corinth, in confirmation of which are 
early and apparently trustworthy traditions. It 
he ever vlaited Rome, which Is uncertain, it may 
be considered as settled that his visit followHi 
that of Paul, and did not take place till near the 
end of bla own life. 

IS, 19. Now as soon as it was day, 
there w^as no small stir. As the guard was 
changed four times In the night (vw. 4, nou), the 
presnmption is that Peter's escape was in the 
morning watch.; otherwise it would have been 
discovered before the break of day, at the 
change of guards following the escape. And 
this indicates the earnestness of the disciples, 
who continued all night in prayer. —They 
ehonld be put to death> Hot, probably, all 
the guards, hut the two who were especially In 
charge of Peter, and to whom he had been 
chained (ver. i). The guards under Roman law 
were held to a strict accountability for the safe- 
keeping of their prisoners! hence tbe jailer at 
Phlllppi would have killed himself when ho 
thoi^ht his prisonei's had escaped (cH. is : !t). 
Here the implication !s that the guards were 
Bleeping, and therefore really culpable, though 
they could not, if awake, have prevented the 
escape of their prisoner. — From Jndea to Cfe- 
garea, and abode there> C^sarea Palestime, 



on the Mediterranean coast ; u ra n d 

description, see ch. 8 ; 40, n a 

military lieadquaiters of the E man 
Herod's usual rosldence was J n m h 
went to CiBBaj-ea to preside at the public games 
In honor of the emperor Claudius (j«. Ani, ib : s, s). 
Abode {Jiur;j(,*iu) signifies not that he made it 
his permanent "residence, hut tliat he went there 
to spend some time. 

20. Herod was Iiighly displeased with 
them of Tyre and Sidon. Not engaged in 
open war with them ; for, though the original 
Greek (9iijuo.uir/oJp) Is capable of this meaning, 
Tyre and Sidon were in the Boman Empire, and 
aa open war between two Roman provinces would 
not. have been allowed. They were commercial 
cities of importance and renown -, not improbably 
the quarrel arose out of commercial rlvaliy be- 
tween them and Ccesarea, also a harbor of impor- 
tance, bat a comparativ^y modem city. On their 
history, see Matt. 11 : 31, note. Of the quari'el 
here referred to, secular history makes no men- 
tion; nothing more Is known of it. — BFastas 
the king's chamberlain. Mentioned only 
here. His office is indicated by the or^imU, 
which describes him as obbt (Se king's c/iantber 
(ini Toi xQiiiitos Tuu paaatia;). He was a 
servant who had the charge of his master's 
sleeping apartmenii, and, to some extent, of his 
person ; was charged with the duty of Intro- 
ducing visitors to him ; usually remained for 
this purpose In an ante-room during the hours 
when the king received guests ; was often a 
person of high rank, and always maintained a, 
peculiarly confidential relation to tbe king or 
chief person whom he served. — Because their 
country was nourished by the king's- Tyre 
and Sldon depended chiefly on Palestine for their 
bread-stuif 3. See 1 Kings 5 ; 11 ; Ezek. 37 : 17. 

3I-33> Arrayed in royal apparel. See 
below for description. — Sat upon bis throne 
{enl TOO Itiaato!:). This was a platform used by 
governors, generals, and others from which to 
deliver public addrossea or to administer justice. 
It was aometlmes of stone and atationary, some- 
times of wood and movable. For Uluscration, 
see John 18 13, note —The voice of God and 
not of man. It was cnst«mary for the Greeks 
and Romans to deify their deid, many of their 
gods being ancient heroes. From this spi-ung 
op the practice, in tbeae degenerate days of 
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of the Lord smote [ us An 
e glory: flod ho was wheQ th 



id fulfilled llieir 



(ppnimij iiiif MiTi w\is»\% lilt* |i||r 




Borne, of deltytn^; the living. The attempt of 
Callgnla to set ap hia image in the Temple at 
Jerusalem had ttlreadj outraged the Jewish peo- 
ple, and had been abimdoDed at the petition at 
Herod Agrippa, (joHpima' Aii., la -. a, s-s). — An angel 
of the Lord. Not ths angel. There ia no rea- 
son whatever to suppose that anj angel appeared, 
or that a ptysical and literal smiting is intended. 
The language is simply that of one who recog- 
nizes in the sudden and mortal Illness which 
ensued what we should still call, in analogous 
langiiaga, "a stroke of Providence." Ensebius, 
misquotiog Josephus' accomit oE this event, 
Bubstitutcs, for the owl which he meutioaa, an 
angel, and this perhaps has led somo to Imaghie, 
irom the account here, the visible appearance of 
an angel. Bat this is not probable, and Is not 
Indicated by the acrount.— And he was eaten 
of worms and expired. Alford quotes sev- 
eral instances from ancient history, in which a 
similar disease is reported and attributed to 
Divine ]udgment. What Is known in modem 
times as Triehinlasis answers to the description 
here. In tbis disease minute worms, called 
(Koftijue, scarcely yieible to the naked eye. 
Introduced by the eating of meat, iDsuffidently 
cooked, containing their germs, pierce the 
mucous coata or walls of the intcatinea, enter 
the capillaries, and are transported by the blood 
throughout the whole muscular system. Their 
multiplication is enormous, reaching thousands 



nd even millions In a single case. The disease 
I exceedingly painful and generally fatal. 
Of Herod's death Josephus (Ant, is : s, s) givea a 
fuller account, but one which in all its essential 
particulars agrees with the account here. For ' 
the couTenleuce of those who have not atceaa to 
his history I transcribe, partly condensing, his 
Ant : " Now, when Agrippa had reigned three 
years over all Judea, be came \a the city Ciesa- 
rea, which was formerly called Strabo'e Tower ; 
^iMd there he exhibited shows in honor of Ciesar. 
On the second day of which shows he put on a 
ga.iment made wholly of silver, and of a con- 
texture truly wonderful, and came into the 
theatre early in the morohig ; at which time the 
silver of his garment being illuminated by the 
fresh reflection of the sun's mys upon it, shone 
after a surprising manner, and was so re- 
splendent as to spread a horror over those that 
looked Intently upon him ; and presently bia 
flatterers cried out, one from one place and 
another from another (though not for bis good), 
that he was a god ; and they added, 'Be thou 
merciful to ns ; for although we have hitherto 
reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall wa 
hencefoith own thee as superior to mortal na^ 
ture.' Upon this the king did neither rebuke 
them nor reject theii' impious flattery. But, as 
he presently afterwards looked up, he saw an 
owl aitting on a certain tope over his bead, and 
immediately understood that this bird waa the 
messenger of ill tiduigs, as it had once been the 
messenger of good tidings to him ; and fell into 
the deepest sorrow. A severe pain also aj'ose in 
his belly, and begau in a most violent manner. 
He therefore looked upon hia friends and said : 
'I, whom yon call a god, am in 
sently to depart this life 
reproves the lying won 

me ; and I, who was to im al, 

am immediately to be 

Sut I am bound to acce ce 

allota, as it pleases Go 
means lived ill, but in 
manner. ' " He died, in sc 

afbsr five days' lUnesa, 54 bis 

age and the seventh of h on 

24, 35. Luke, in th m 

narrative where it was ff 

dnction of the account ea am 

and the imprisonment o Th 

word of God grew d d 

Qrem in its actual power in the church, by rea- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

litre were in the church that was 
m prophets and teachers ; as 13a 



THE ACTS. [Ch. XIIi: 

m that was called NlE:er, and Luciua of Cyrene. 
laaaen, which had been brought up with HetoJ 



Bon of iacreaaiug Mth in and allegiance to it ; 
was naiiiiplied, in the commnnity, by the addi- 
tions made lo tlie ehureh. Tlie word of Qod is 
here, as generally In the N. T., not the aMraei 
truth, but the truth as practically held by men. 
So our term cried means, properly, not a bjb- 
tem of trnti, bnt a beliet So In Matt. 18 : 19 
the seed sown and the product of conviction in 
the heaj'er are treated as identical, though the 
identttif is obscured by the mlstrandatiou of the 
passage. See note there.— When they had 
fulfilled their niinistry . The particular ser- 
vice for whith they went up U> JerUHalem, viz,, 
to carry succor to tho brethren (ch, ii : «9, an). — 
John. See above on ver. 13. The implication 
appears t« me to be that the visit of Saul and 
Bai'nabas took place at Or about the same time 
with the events recorded in this chapter. Those 
Tcrses Introduce the account of tho first mlsslon- 
arj tour by Paul, Barnabas, and Marli, contained 
in the following chapter. 



A. D, 47-48. See Cbronological Table, Intro, 
p. 20. Luke here begins the tWvd part of hi. 
history (intm., p, is). Havii^ described (1} th 
founding of the church at Jerusalem (ciapi, i-s) 
and its growth and development by the initia 
tory teachings of the Holy Spirit and of dlyln 
Providence, necessary to prepare it for its mis 
slonary work (cbipi, has), he begins in this chapte 
a narrative of that work, beginning with the flra 
missionary journey of Barnabas and Paul, an 
ending with the preaching of the Gospel by Pau 
in Rome. Henceforth his narrative follows suY>- 
stantially the course of Paul's missionary labors, 
and affords retdly a biography of the great apos- 
tle to the Gentiles, though not iu a strictly bio- 
graphical form. For map tracing the course of 
this joumoy, see Intro., p, 10. Starting from 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch in Syria, ero 
over to Salamis, the eastern port of the island of 
Cyprus, he traverses that island, comes ti 
phos on its western coast, where Elymas Is 
Btmck with blindness, thence, following the 
natural course of commerce, crosses the Medi- 
terranean to the mainland at Forga, and, Jour- 
neying inland, visits In succession the following 



cities in Asia Minor : Antioch of Pisidia, Ico- 
nlum, Lystra, Derbe, whence he returns by the 
same course to the sea-coast, embarking at At- 
talla, near Perga, dii'ect for Antioch in Syria. 
The entire journey lasts probably about a year. 

The general character of the provinces of Asia 
Minor ylsited by Panl at this time are well de- 
scribed by Kenan. A more minute Sescrlption 

given by Conybeare and Howsoii. The exter- 
nal difflcultles which Panl had to encounter were 
not few. The region is wild, rugged, moun- 
tainous i an almost Alpine country, with numer- 
ous lakes and rivers, which, with the melting of 
tie sprbig snows, become suddenly dangerous 
torrents ; the roads were bad and were Infested 
with robbers ; brigandage was common ; In Lyca- 
onia tho scenery changes, but tho difficulties 
Increase ; the land is nnwatered by streams ; 
Strabo mentions one place whore water was 
even sold for money. To no part of Paul's life 
would the dilscription better apply which he 
alfords of his life: "In perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, * * * in perils In the wll- 
demeaa, « * « In hunger and thirst often " 
(a Cur, 11 ^ m). On the Other hand, the charac- 
ter of the people was favorable to the apostle's 
mission. They were a wild rather than a corrupt 
race. Their speech was mde (rt. w t u), their 
Ignorance and superstitiOD great ; but they were 
not rendered skeptical by the cynical cultui-e 

hi h t a I d d d d d the great 

m la nc Ml of the Ho- 

rn mp cd, and sot 

as ce a fossilized 



a matter only of su miso It Is howevei a fait 
possibly of signlfltance that the whole distrkt 
was one with which his n,sidBncO in Taisus 
must have made him famlliat 

1. Now there were in the church. That 
Is, the Christian church i(hlch had grown out 
of the min stiy described in ch 11 19-^6 —At 
Antioch. In Syria near the Mefl terranean 
coast. For Illustration and dtstrlptlon, eee ch 
11 : 10 note —Certain proiihets and teach. 
er9* It TS not possible to abcertaln with accu 
racy and certamty the nature of the dlstmctione 
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ch, xm.] 

Holy Ghosl said, 



THE ACTS, 
id Saul for [ 3 And » 



in the offli^s of the early churoh Paul men 
tions, In Ephcs i 11, four classes— apofltlea, 
prophstii, evangtllsts, and paatois and teacher') 
The language there Implies that piatorfl and 
teir hers are JlSerent teims for the aiLine office 
Sypro/ilu,/^ here aro meant teacliera poaseesmg 
in a apecial maaoer the inspiration of the Spirit 
of Qoa, indicated m some peculiar eupornatmral 
gift, as that of healing or of foretelling (Mett. 
]i 1 !T, nois) ; bj teachers are meant stated and per- 
manent teachers, answering somewhat to the 
pastor of a modem cliurch. The former may 
have incloded some of the prophets who eanie 
f ram Jei'QSBlein (di. 11 ; si). 

Baruabas. See ch, i • 36, note.— Simoon 
that was called Niger. To disUngnish him 
from Simon Peter, Simon and Simeon being the 
suue name. Niger meaoe Mack; and it is not an 
unreasonable surmise that tie was an African 
convert. — JiUciDS of Cyrene. A person of the 
eame name is described by Faol as one of liis 
kinsmen (lum. i< : 31), and is said by tradition to 
have been ordained bishop of the churcb of 
Cenchreie, and their identity is not improbaUe. 
- He is not Luke, the author of tlie Gospel and of 
the Book of Acts and the Lucas of Phil. 24, who 
Is iu two other places mentioned hy Paul in his 
epistles (co(. 4 : II 1 3 iim, 4 ; ii), but never as a ttins- 
man ; moreover, the names, thougli simitar, are 
not ttie same. C^'eiie was a province of North- 
ern Africa (in ch. s ; 10, uu), and tills Lucius was 
very probably a proselyte from that district, 
who heai'd the Gospel In hie native dialect on 
the day of Pentecost, and also one of the "men 
of Cyrene" who subsequently were scattered 
abroad with otiiers preaching the word es far 
as Aatioch (cii. 11 i! m).— Manaen whicli had 
been brought np with Herod the t«trarch> 
HBrod Antipaa, son of Hurod the Great, appoint- 
ed by his fattier tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 
subBec(uently baniahed and dying in Oi le. See 
Vol I, pp 68, TO, 189. Bioaght p w Ji mdi 
utes that Manaen was nurtured from infancy 
with this Heroil, as his foster b -ottier One of 
Itio saraa name, Manahem an Essene when 
Herod the Great was a Ikiy 1 atted him on the 
bitk, saying "Mark, boy you will hve fc be 
Iting." When Herod became tting he remem- 
bered the prophecy, and tietd Manahem and the 
Essenes generaiiy in the highest honor (jm. Ait 
jsiio, i). This Manaen was probably his grand- 
son, though Alford supposes that he may have 
been no relation, hut simply tiave received hia 
name In honor of Manahem. — And Saul. Of 
Tarsus. From the mention of bis name tiere it 



is evident thai he was either recognized as a 
p ophet 01 more piobaUy waa looked up to 
bj the ihutdi at Antloch as one of ito officii 
toacjiei s 

2, 3. As they Diini^tered to the ZiOrd, 
JHot, as t/iey pieacJied t^Chryausloti), not, as Oieg 
offered mress, which is the interpretation of tie 
Romanist expositors ; nor can any conciusiou be ' 
jusfly deduced from the fact that from the 
original Greek word {LcttovqYl'i) is derived our 
word lititrgy. The word is used iu cias^c Greek 
to designate certain public services connected 
more or less remotely with religious rites, wlileh 
were provided tiy the wealthier citizens (vf Athens 
under the Grecian laws, such as vocal and in- 
stiTimental choruses for the Greek festivalg, 
gymnastic performances, races, and religious em- 
bassies to the oracles, often conducted with 
gi'eat magnificence. It is used in the N. T. both 
of ministrations of charity (paa. it;S7( iCm. s ; i!| 
Phil. ! ; Si} and of the public services of the Jewish 
Temple (liiUi^is, ii.b. mm). It was whUe the 
church was engaged In Its Christian serviees, 
whatever those were, probably substantially as 
described in cb. 3 ; 4^, lUi, and including prayer, 
praise, and teaching, that the commission to the 
first missionary work was given by the Spirit of 
God.— And fasting. Fasting In the N. T. ap- 
pears to have always accorapanied some special 
service, and tjcon Indicative of some special de- 
airu for divine guidance or assistanee (ti.iOi»i 
14 1 13). It is tJierefore reasonable to suppose that 
this seiTice was spedal In its character ; not im- 
probably the disciples were seeking for guidance 
'on the question of their duty toward the great 
outlying heathen population. As the trath 
dawned on the church, that the door of the Gos- 
pel was opE^ed alike to Gentile and Jew, the 
full significance of Christ's commission to preach 
the Gospel to all nations, would he impressed 
upon them (th. ri ; it-ia), white how to fulfill it, tbey 
would not know.— Separate now for me. 
That is, Set apart «m!o me, for this special ser- 
vice. Comp. Rom. 1 ; 1, where Paul apparent^ 
refers to this consecration to the apecial work of 
preacliing the Gospel in heathen lands ; and Gal. 
1 ; IS, where he refers to the grace of God eon- 
secraling him to himaolf from infancy. JViHO 
(i5il), not in our English version, gives emphasia 
and precision to the command, as one to be Im- 
mediately Dtieyod. They were not to wait for 
any other door of opportunity, any providential 
opening of the way to the Gentiles. OtisorTe 
that they are set apart to this work by the direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and derive their misdMi 
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h by the Holy Ghost, de- 5 Anc 
jrom ifaftuce toey sailed to word oi 
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[Oh. XIII. 

lis, they preached the 
Ithcjiws: BQdthcy 



and anthorttj, not from men, not from the 
church, hut from Goil, a fact on which Paul, in 
GaL 1 ; 1 lays emphafiiB. But observe also that not 
till this call of God, although It had been before 
privately given, is accepteil and Interpreted by 
the church to a regular and orderly manner, doea 
Paul commeDce his mission to the Gentiles.— 
Whereunto I have called them. Paul had 
previously been called directly by the Lord to 
this work of apostleship to the Gentiles (<tepi. 
iii6;«:!i); Barnabas had bean called to an anal- 
c^QB work by the providence of God, which, 
through the action of the church at Jerusalem, 
had sent him down to Antioch, where, by the 
Spklt of God, he had been led to confirm the 
faith of the Gantile converts (cii. 11 1 ss).— And 
when they had fasted and prayed. As a 
special preparation for the ordinatloD of Sama- 
bas and SauL In the Roman GatiioUc and Aogli- 
can churches, certain special seasons of fasting — 
in the latter the Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day after the first Sunday in Lent, after Whit 
Sunday, after the Hth of toeptember and afti-r 
the 13th of December— are set apart for bpedal 
prayer and fasting for God s blessing dd the or 



dinatlon of the clergy. These weeks are called 
Ember weeke ; the practice has been mohitalncd 
since the fifth century, prior to which time there 
wore DO stated seasons for ordination In the 
church (BJti;iiim'i Aniiq.., B. 6, cb. s t k). There are 
none In most of the Protestant churches, and or- 
dination is not ordinarily preceded by any churell 
fast, though often by special devotional exer- 
cises.— And laid their hands on them. On 
the laying on of hands, see ch. 8 ; 17, note. — 
They sent them away. Observe that this 
little church gives, not money out of ita trea- 
sury, but ministers, to the missionary cause ; and 
that it surrenders to this purpose its two most 
prominent pastors. Miseionaiy work requires 
the hest men the church pOBsesscs. 

4. They being sent forth by the Holy 
Ghost. In the manner already descrlhed. It 
is a striking Ulustiatlon of the amazing bliDduess 
of the church that, notwithstanding this direct 
divine endorsement of the work of Christian mis- 
sions, the modem missionary movement should 
have been vehemently oiposel and Its ex] edi 
enoj flh uld be still doubted m the chu th of 
Christ —Departed nnto Seltiucia The sea 




port of Antioch in Syria and nn the Medrterra 
nean sea, near the mouth of the Oiontet rlvei. 
It was founded by Seleueus Nicator, who died 
B. o. 280, The rains of both the upper and lower 
towns are extensive. The walls of the port are 
still visible on the sea, and are so strong that Ali 
Pasha once intended to repair them and clear out 
the sand, so as to fit the port for use. The 
mountain near the village is Pieria, a part of 
Lebanon. — And from thence they sailed 
onto Cyprus. The lofty outline of this island 



11 : 19, note. 
6> And when thoy were at Salamis. The 

nearest port to Beleucia, on tbo eastern side of 
the island." It possessed a good harbor. It was 
ruined by an earthquake under Constantino the 
Great, but was rebuilt and called Conatantia, Its 
remains are yet to be seen near the modem 
Famagosta. — In the synagogue of the Jews. 
It was the custom of tbo apostles first to 
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pi-pach tlio Sospol tc tho Jews, and after thefr 
rejection of it t« proclaini it to thu Gentllea 

(cblpi, II: Si; n : S; IS ; 1; Rsm, I : is) ; aud thlB, llOt 

becanse of im; divine partiality for the Jewish 
natloD, but because it waa permitted to them to 
receive and beeome the heralds to others of the 
grace of God, If they had chosen so to da — 
Jabn to tbeir minister. As their assistant. 
The G reek word(i5iri(5iiijc}BignifieB literally »»««■ 
der-T<rwer, then, in a wider senae, an aealstant of 
another. In classic Oreekft slgDlQcsthe heralds, 
messengers, or assistants of public ofHcers ; in 
Luke {4 ; so), a subordinate officer in a Jewish 
syn^ogae ; elsewhere In the Gospels, the subor- 
dinate officials of tbe hlgh-prtest (Man. 9a:iG| jUsrk 
14 1 M, 95i Join ' : M, "c) 1 and three ttnies in the 
N. T., in a spiritual sense, it is used for ministers 
or servants of Christ (Luk.i:!i Acaaiisj tooi-.4:i). 
The meaning here appears to be that Mark went 
in the capacity of an agent or assistant of tho 
apostles, to make provision for their entertain- 
ment and their Joui-neys, and also, perhaps, to 
act as the amanuensis of Fanl. It has been sug- 
gested that he may have administered the rite of 
baptism, which Paul himself rarely did (i cm. 
i;u-n). The value of his services Paul recog- 
nized In his letter to Timothy twenty years later 
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6> And when they bad gone through the 
whole island unto Paphos. This city was 
at the westera end of Cyprus, and, by a road 
which certainly esisted A. D. 330, and very prob- 
ably earlier, lOO miles fromSalamis. Newfaphos 
is Intended, about eight miles north of the Paphos 
celebrated in classic poets for the temple and 
worship of Venue, — A cental 
Eather, magician. On the magi. 



history, and practices, s 
Acts 8 ; 9, note. The magicians did not merely 
pretend to foretell the fnture, but also to Influ- 
ence It, by the control which they claimed to ex- 
ercise over the Inferior gods or demons ; it was 
called white or black art, according as the gods 
were good or evil. While the Jewish laws rigor- 
ously forbade dl practice of witchcraft and 
magic, punishing It with death (Eiod.iij;iBiDsui. 
is;e-!9; Lei. i9:3i), thc Jewlsh natiou at this time, 
in common with other Eastern nations, contiib- 
uted necromancers, soothsayers, and wonder- 
workers, who played upon and profited by the 
superstitions of the people, and who brought 
under their infinence not only the lower Classes, 
but also the aristocracy, the governors, and even 
the emperors of Rome. Marius, Pompey, Cras- 
sus, C^sar, and Tiberius all consulted them, I( 
was not, therefore, strange that Serglua Paulns 
should have had such a magician as an adviser. 
For some account of their arts and Influence, see 
Conybeare and Howson, ch. S. — A false pro-, 
pliet> Not merely afidse teacher, but one falsely 
professhig to be an ambassador from and Inspired 
by God. The language here and In verae 10 Ira- 
plies that he was a deliberate and consclons Im- 
postor. — Bar-jesnB. A Hebrew word moaning 
Son of Joshua ; tlie name below, Elymas, is of 
Arabic origin, signifying the wise man, and ap- 
pears to be a title which he had asanmed, the 
equivalent of which Is the magktn, mistranslated 
Uie sorcerer. 

7, 8. Which was with the deputy of the 
coantry- Literally, the proconsul. The Ro- 
man provinces were of two kinds, imperial and 
senatorial ; the former, those most requiring the 
presence of military force and military law, m 
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9 Then Saul, (who ti 



s^d, b full of aU subUlty ai 
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rf PaulJ filled witli 



governed bj profeeta called proprEetora, who 
were appointed by the emperor, and were re- 
Bpousible to him ; the latter, uf a. more peaceful 
charader, were goyemed by officers, called pro- 
coDEuls, appointed by tbe senate. Serglua Pau- 
lua was HUci a proconsul. The emperor Augus- 
tus at first reserved Cyprus to himsolf, and it 
was accordingly governed by proprtetore, and, 
this fact appealing in Strabo, it wae for a time 
supposed that Luke had erred in giving tlie title 
proronra! to Sorgins Paulua. But a paesage has 
since been discovered in Dlo Cassias which stated 
that Augustus subsequently relinquished Cyprus 
to the senate, and that it was henceforth gov- 
ei'ned by proconsuls ; and coins struck in the 
reign of Claudius, i. e. , about the time of Paul's 
vtsit, have been found, on one of which this very 
title proconsul la applied to a governor of Cy- 
prus. Such minute historical eonflnnations show 
clearly that the Book of Acts was written at or 
about the time of the events narrated, and its 
accuracy, 

Sei^iuB Paulus, a prudent inaiL> That is, 
an intelligent m-thoaghlfvitaaii. With this agrees 
Pliny, who cites him as an authority on questions 
of natural phQosophy, and Galen, who refers In 
flattering terms to the philosophical ability of a 
son or gruideou of tlie same name. Because 
Bftr-]esns was his counsellor, it does not follow 
that he accepted unquestioningly the impostor's 
teachings ; indeed, the reverse te implied by the 
course of the narrative. — IlesiTed to hear the 
Wurd of God. He sent to the apostles to come 
to his court for this purpose ; similar experiences 
are recorded hy modem raissionaiies in foreign 
lands. The report of the preaching at the syna- 
gogue had probably reached him, ana aroused 
his curiosity, if not his spiritual interest, — The 
WordofGod. TheOospel; that is, the means 
of salvation through Jesus Christ. — JInt Ely- 
mas, See above, on ver. C. — From the faitli, 
i. s., from accepting It ; because with its accept- 
ance the influence of Elymas would be at an end. 

9. Then Saul, who is also called Paul. 
Op to this time he Is designated in Ljike's narra- 
tive only by the Hebrew name Saul ; henceforth, 
in the narrative, only by the Latin name Paul, 

!S ■ 7, IS ■ !i . w). Why this change of name ? And 
h oe Is im The N. T. 

d Several hypo- 

; (1.) That 



h tak 



Si 



ory in his 



missionary work ; so Jerome, and, apparently, 
Augustine ; bnt this is quite incouBlstent with 
the spirit of one who always refused to glory, 
save In Jcaua Christ his Lord (9 Oa. 19 ; e-9 ; osi. 
e : m); or, (2) he adopts Sergius Faulus as his 
patron, assumhig hi3 name In token of his depen- 
dence ; CO rtenan ; but this la equally Inconsis- 
tent with Paul's notable independence of charac- 
ter ; (3) that be abandoned the name Saul, be- 
cause, though acceptable to the Hebrews, it car- 
ried with it a degradii^ idea in Greece, the word 
meaning cojicdied ; but this suggestion is also at 
variance with the character of the apostle ; (4) 
that he adopted the word Paul, meaning lutu, aa 
atitleof humility, and to indicate that he regard- 
ed himself a£ the least of the apostles on account 
of his previous perBecntions of the ehureh (1 c«. 
11 : d), this la a possible, bat not probable explan- 
ation ; it savors too mnch of I3ie ostentation of 
humility, and su^ests no reason for the change 
at this time; (5) that both names were borne by 
him from childhood, Saul being his Hebrew, and 
Paul his Soman name, and that he from this time 
adopted the latter, partly to obtain the more 
readily the advantages which were aSorded by 
bis Boman citizenship, partly because it would 
better give him access to the Gentile world. The 
use of two names were common among the Jews, 
and may be trSiCcd through all the periods of He- 
brew histoiy. Thus Joseph took the name Zaph- 
erathpaaneah (oen. 41 : 4e), Daniel was entitliid Bet- 
teshazzar (nan. 1 r i), Esther received the name 
Hadassah (E.th.rSM). So in the N. T. we have 
the Greek name a Philip and Alexander, and the 
Boman names Crispns, Justus, Niger, given to 
Jews, and this practice of tailing Gentile names 
has been continued among the Jews to, the pre- 
sent day. This explanation secma to me the 
most reasonable, and It partly explains why the 
change is Introdneed in the naiTative, at the time 
of, and in eounection with, the apostles' first 
missionary joui'ney. 

Filled with the Holy Ghost. Paul's In- 
vective was not then inspired by any personal 
irritation of spirit, hut by a holy wrath agauist 
imposture and the Impostor who was attempting 
to prevent the work of God's grace and truth. — 
Set eyes on bim. So Peter fastened his eyes 
upou the lame man In the Temple (cb. 3 ; 4), and 
Paul on the impotent man at Lystra(cb. 14 tt), and 
again upon the council before which he was sum- 
moned for trial (ch. !a ; i>. The language is that 
of an eye-witness, who was Impressed by the 
intensity and power of Paul's gaze. Alford'a 
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Id thgu Shalt be bl 



coEjectare that It refers to some Iraperfection 
in his sight, as though hu looked hitently In order 
cleai-Iy to perceive Elytnas, seems to me far less 
probable than that there waa in his look a pecu- 
liar moral power, a piercing through the outer 
Bhell, which attracted the attention of the orlgi- 
Dtd narrator of this incident. 

10. O full of all subtilty and mischief. 
DfXfiX and reeMessness. The Greek word ren- 
dered iobHUy {J»lo;) prtmarH; means a bait for 
fish ; then, any deception ; then, a desire or dis- 
position to deceive ; the word rendered misehi^ 
(^irSiovQrlu) signifies what is done lightly, reck- 
lessly, and hence an nnscrupulouaness in doing 
evil. I see no ground for Dr. Haekett's distinc- 
tion that " deceit refers to his occupation, idcfed- 
ttess to his character ; " rather both refer to his 
character — one tfl its faJaity, the other to Its utter 
unscrupuloueness. — Son of the devil. Because 
a liar, and so a child of the father of Ilea (iidm g ; 44). 
Meyer supposes an indignant aUosiOQ 60 his name 
Bar-jesus, Son of Joshua or Son of Jesus. — Ene- 
my of all righteonsneES. He was not merely 
an opposer of Christlaiiity, which one may be 
honestly and sincerely, as Saul hltnself, through 
the perversion of pride (rL. m : »), but an enemy 
of all righleotanesi, and therefore opposed to 
Cbrlstianlty, because It conducted men to right- 
eousness ; and this secret hostility to truth, pnr- 
ity, and love, is the general cause of opeu opposi- 
tion to the religion of Jesus Christ. — Wilt thou 
not cease to pervert tbe straight ways of 
the Lord t Not, as Dr. Hackett, to miar^irestTtt 
and malign the ways which the Lord requires men. to 
folloiB, for there Is no evidence that Elymaa had 
misrepresented the doctrine of the Gospel, which 
Indeed he had but little opportunity to do, with 
Paul present to correct the raisrepresentatioo, 
and to peraert {SmorqiipKi) has not properly the 
meaning of rndlign; nor, as Alexander, is the lan- 
guage equivalent to tm-a away from UterigM ways 
qf(fteZc»iZ,foritwasnot SergluHPanlus, but the 
right viai/s n^the Lord, which Elymas was turning 
aside. These right ways are the same as the 
"path of the Lord," which John the Baptist 
urged his hearers to make straight, that He might 
oorae to Israel (Man. s 1 s ; iiMt 1 ; 3), the way from 
God unto the hearts of men. The doctrine that 
the Holy Spirit holds communion with men, 
and that angels ai-e the ministering spirits of the 
Most High to man, and that evil spirits are among 

man's spiritual foes (Jobn 14 : I7; Bpba. s X 19; Heb, 

It 14), Elymas, in common with all sorcerers of 
bla day and ours, perverted into a doctrine of 



re fell OQ him a mist and 






spiritism, and a practice of pretended communi- 
cation with spli-its. Thus ho penerted, turned 
aside, from a high and holy use, the truth, making 
It a means of evil, and out of It a degrading 
error. The most dangerous errors are always 
those which are perversions of the straight ways 
of the Lord. 

II. The hand of the liord (Is) upon thee. 
A frequent Biblical expression for the manifes- 
taiion of the power of God, either in punishment 
(Eiod-ei I; is™. 6; 11), Or in mercy (Aast-.sa; 11 isii 
Ezn;;»i Nell. 9:E}. — Not seeing the son for a 
season. This phrase indicates total blindness. 
In case of partial blindness, the eye cumot dis- 
cern effects, but is able to recognize the light/ 
when the snn camiot be discerned, the blindness 
Is absolute. It Is common for octdists to test 
the chai'acter of the difficulty bj dlieeting the 
eyes of the patient toward a strong light, and 
inquhiug if anything of it can be recognized. 
That the blindness was temporary Is indicated 
clearly by the langnage here; but how long it 
lasted, or when or how it was cured, we have no 
means of knowing. Nothh^ Is known of Ely- 
except what is recorded here. — A mist and 
This indicates that the blindness 
came ou In successive sta^s, as the cure was 
wrought on the man at Bethsaida (UHt a : <a-ie). 
This description affords no hhit of the nature 
of the blindness, whether au opacity on the eye, 
or a sudden failure in the optic nerve. In both 
classes of cases the bltnduesB cornea on, as here, 
In successive stages, £rst a mist, then a darkness, 
and in neither Is It ever so suddenly produced sa 
in this case. 

13. Then the deputy « * » believed. 
That he was spiritually converted is not certain, 
for precisely the same language Is used of Simon 
Magus (oh. E : is). He was convinced by this mira- 
cle of the power ofthe Lord Jesus, whose ambas- 
sadors Panl and Barnabas were ; th^t he gave 
his personal allegiance to Christ does not neces- 
sarily follow ; It is not stated that he was bap- 
tized ; and the implication that astonishment 
was the basis of his belief, does not favor the 
hypothesis that he became a true child of God. 
— At the doctrine of the Lord. That is, at 
the manner of the teaching, not at the truths 
taught. Comp. Mark 1 : ST. He was astonished 
at teaching accompanied by signs and wonders 
so mnch surpassing any that Elymas had pro- 
duced by his arts. 

In eonsldermg the practical and spiritual signi- 
fleauce of this miracle, observe, (1) Its parallel to 
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tie conflict between Moeea and the magieiaoB of 
Egypt (E3»i., cLaps, T, b). Xii Ijoth, the powers of 
light and darkness are seen In conflict ; in both, 
the hand of the Lord is heavy in punishment 
upon the workats of deceit and widtedness. <a.) 
The aymbcHic character of the punishment. lie 
who was endeavoring to lead others into darlc- 
nesa, is himself bhnded; so ever the framers 
and nmintalners of superstition and ignorance 
are by it brought into blindness of mind and of 
Boul. (S.) The admonition to all, who, in our 
own time, seek to turn inquirers away from the 
faith, or to pervert into error.for their own pur- 
poses the truths of God s word (4.) Its direct 
and d vine sanction of iudignation aga est the 
deliberate and pu -posed opposera (f the truth 
who r s st t t ii e th J ire enemies of all 
right on 



Ith this address of Paul should be earetnlly 
)ared the parallel address <jf Peter In eh. 2, 
,he pailially parallel one of Stephen fa ch. 7. 
Observe, howover, that Paul brings out far more 
distinetly and sharply the doctrhie of justifica- 
tion by faith in contrast with justifl cation by law, 
than either of the others. 

13, 14. Pan! and hJ9 companions. Prom 
this time Paul is not only the chief speaker {at. 
1 a) but the leader ; Barnabas occupies a sec- 
oadai7 if not a subordinate position.^ — They 
came to Perga An ancient and Important 

at J dist nte of e j,ht i ten mflet fiom its n outh, 




and celebrated in antiqalty for the worship of 
Artemis (Diana), whose temple stood on a hill 
outside the town. The goddess and the temple 
are represented in the coins of Perga The Ces 
tros was formerly navigable to Perga The mod 
em traveler finds here only the encampments of 
shepherds, who pasture their cattle amidst walls 
and towers, columns and cornices, a theatre, a 
broken aqueduct encrusted with the calcareous 
deposit of the Pamphylian streams, and tombs 
aeatterod on both sides of the town. Nothing 
else remains of Perga but the beautj of its natu- 
ral situation, between and upon the sides of two 
Mis, with an extensive valley fa front, watered 



bj the river Cestrus, and hacked by the moun- 
tuns of the Tauras.— In Puinphylia. One of 
the southern provfacesof Asia Minor. As fa the 
case of most other provinces of Lesser Asia, 
the boundaries of Pamphyllft were frequently 
changed, bat it may he roughly said to have been 
aparated from Pisidia by the Tanrian range. 
The valleys are rich and fertile, hut toward the 
sea unhealthy. At the time of Paul it formed a 
provineo together with Lycia. It was then a 
flourishing commercial province ; the rivers, now 
rendered useless for ships by the formation of 
bars across their months, were then navigable to 
a considerable extent. The. inhabitants were 
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mQd and conrteoos in mannera, and largely en- 
gaged In commerce, lo whleli, indeed, they were 
!ed by tlie peculiarly favorable situation of the 
country. 

And John departing ftom them re- 
turned to Jerusalem. John Mark, tlie author 
of the Gospel of Mark ; on his life and character, 
see Vol. I, p. 837. No reason is assigned for this 
departure ; that it seemed unreasonable to Faul, 
and an evidence of weakness, in'eBolation, or 
laek of Mth, is evident from the apostle's refusal 
to take him as a traveling companion od the sec- 
ond missionary tour (ct u 3T aa) VaiiouBexphi 
nations haie bten proposed, aa that he feared 
the dangers of the hazirl ui journey that lie 
hesltatP'l tf> n inmit li ir = If t the nmk it 



was ofEeuded because Barnabas, who was a rela- 
tive of Mark's, no longer held the foremost place 
which was hencotorth ocenpled by Paul ; that 
bis mother dweltat Jerusalem (ib. 12 > 19), and that 
fear and Shal love comhhied to call him back. 
However this may be, if he was, as ver. 5 iraplioB 
(ies nax itsn), the agent and seiTant of Faul and 
Baroabaa, having charge of all arrangements for 
their entertaimncnt, etc., and auswerlog to the 
modem courier, his departure would have neces- 
sarily involved great personal ineonveoieaco to 
them, and a. serious embarrassment in their 
woi*, quite adequate to account for Paul's sub 
sequent unwiHIngoess h> take him again in the 
eapaplty — rhey tame to Antioch ii 
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on a hill between two plains, one of which was in 
Pialdla and the other in Pamphylia. The site is 
near the modem village of Yalobatch. There 
ai'e remalDS of three temples, a theatre, several 
churches, and an aqueduct, all of stone and well 
built, — And went into the synagogiie> For 
lllnslration of Jewish synagogue, see VoL I, 
frontisplcoe ; for a description of synagogue and 
Its services. Matt. 4 : 33, note. 

15. After the reading of the law and the 
prophets. The reading o£ the Scripture formed 



an important part of the synagogue services (vbp. 
!i). They were arranged !n lessons, somewhat as 
in the Episcopal church of to-day, one selection 
being taken from the law the tlrst Ave bO(dis, the 
other from the prophets, which included the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 
The lemons on this day were probably Deut., ch. 
1, and Isaiah, oh. 1. See Benge! on verses 17-19, 
quoted below.— The men of the synagogue. 
The synaj;ogue wae governed by a boar^ of 
elders ; ttie tenn ruier is usually applied to the 
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i3 And about the Uma of fortyJ yeara suffered he 

'<g And when he bad deatroyed* seven nations in 
s land of GhnaBim, hei divided thoir )and to Ihem 



preBident of this board, but here, and In Mark 
5 ; 33, It appears to be equivalent to elders. Per- 
baps the preaidsQt or ruler invited Paul to speak, 
after consulting with the other eldere. — Sent to 
them. They were sitting with the eongrega' 
tioD. Possibly something in the dress of Faul 
and Barnabas Indicated that they were rabbis ; 
Faul had received a, regular tbeolt^cal educa- 
tion at Jcrnsalflm from Gamaliel, and thus occu- 
pied in Jewish eyes the position of an ordained 
mhiister hi our own times. Or, perhaps, they 
had already taught in private in Antlocb, and the 
elders desired to give tbem an opportunity to 
explain their views publicly. It waa customaiy 
to allow in the synogognc service aoy rabbi to 
espoand the Scripture, and to make It the occa- 
sion for explaining the tenets of any new sect or 
school ot Judaism. Comp. with the account 
here Luke 4 ; 16-30. 

16> And Paul stood up. The Jews appear 
to have given their instructions ordinarily, as the 
Orientals still do in their schools, sitting, and 
Jesus did so (mbU, 6 ; 1 ; Luke 4 i !o). But the apOB- 
(Ues appear to have spoken standing (Ai^ti i : ie; 
II 1 !8 ! IE ! i).— And beckoning with his hand. 
M a raenns of silencing the aesembly and secur- 
ing their attention. There is no reason for 
rega^'dJug this gesture as a pe<^liarlty of FaoL 
See ch. 13 : 17 ; 19 : SB. The indieaUon is of a 
murmur of curiosity to hear the new and strange 
doctiiDE, some rumors of which had probably 
already gone abroad, and a stir hi the assembly, 
when Paul came forward to speak, and this he 
hn^ed with an upUfted hand, ss a preparation 
for speaking — Men of Israel, and ye that 
fear God. Two disUnct classes are hicluded 
by the apostle, Men of lirad, are the Hebi-ews 
by blrtSi.; ye that fear God, are Jewish prose- 
lyte% oonverted irora heathenism to the wor- 
ship iS. Jehovah, and. attending the synagogue 
eerviee. This phrase certainly does not include 
any'Qenttles who did not accept and worship 
Jehovah. — Give audience. He speaks as one 
Who has an important message to deliver, as a 
herald summoning attention to bis proclamation. 
: IT-lfl. "The boginning of this discourse, 
versea IT, 18, 19, has three Greek words which ai-e 
both rare and altogether peculiar to the Scripture 
(yi^Mfjii', extUted; irooiraipilQiinsr, si#emi l?ietr 
maim^a; and KoiiK^if^av u^iijafi, divided bylot)' 
of which the Urst occurs in Isaiah 1 : 3 (brvngM 
sp), the second and third in Dent. 1 ; SI, 3S. 
moreover, these two chapters, Deut. 1 and Isaiah 



1 to this day read on the one Sabbath ; whence 
it is Bufflclently certain that both were read on 
that very Sabbath, and in Greek, and that Paul 

red especially to that reading of Moses and 
the prophets mentioned in ver. 15. For even the 

ion of the Judges {jir. so) agrees with the 
lesson Isaiah 1 : 2S, and the Jews are wont to take 
their discourses, or their beginnings, from the 
Sabbath lesson in the aynagogne." — {Bemgel.) — 
Chose our fathers. The choice was first mani- 
fested hi the call of Abraham (om. lit : w), who Is 
the father, not only of the Jews, but of all believ- 
ers (Mnii. 3 ! e i QtL a : 14). Xhls doctriuc, that the 
religion of the Blhle, of the O. T. aswell as of the 
N. T., is one which embraces in its promlaCH aU 
peoples, more fully declared hy Paul in his epis- 
tles, especially to the Romans and tho GalalJang, 
Is Intimated by hia language here, our fathers^ 
Which Is addressed to Greeli proselytes as well 
as to tho Jews. — And exalted the people. 
Not bronglii them up (AJford), a meaning never 
given In' the N. T. to the orighial (liy o'lu) ; Isaiah 
1 ; 3, which he ^otes, does not sustain this 
translation ; the original would there be better 
rendered exalted. Nor ia the reference here to 
Joseph's exaltation {Orotiits), for Paul says that 
God exalted the peo^; nor to their mlraculoos 
deliverance (QriHit, Meyer), for he says God 
exalted Che people vihm Siey dtedt (literally, dur- 
ing their si^mimiiig) in, ffie land of ^ypt. Their 
hnmiUatlon was their exaltation. They went 
thither 15 souls, of separata famillBs ; they were 
compacted by their servility into a united nation, 
made strong by suffering (ch i ; u, 17). So, by the 
American Eevolntion, God exalted the Amer- 
ican colonists Into a great nation. — And about 
the time of forty years he nursed them in 
the wilderness. This is the best MS. reading 
(iQoipo^o$iDi, not TQanoifoota). The original la 
compounded of two Greek verte, one signifying 
Q nurse, the other to carry ; God is represented as 
carrying 1helsraeliteainhlaarms,asanurse carries 
the child. 3ee Numb. 11 : 13 ; Deut. 1 : 31 ; comp. 
1 Thess. S : 7. Analogous is the Imagery of Isaiah 
40 : 11.— Seven nations. Dent. 7:1; Josh. 
3 ; 10 ; 34 : 11, give the names of these seven 
nations : The Hlttites, the Glrgashltes, the Am- 
orites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hiv 
ites and the Jebusltes. They were the descend- 
ants of Canaan, and most of them take their 
names from bis children (i;;n. 10 : 11-19). They 
were not utterly destroyed ; fragments remained 
down to and through Solomon's time (1 KinpS: ao) 
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e. And a.ft<:T that, 



133 

m, he raised up 



The feet that God ordered their deBtmeHon baa 
giTBD rise to much perplesity. Concerning this, 
it must aufflce here to say : (1.) That the dlvhie 
command to diiatj-oy these nutions is not more 
■ perplexing than the divine proYiden<?e which has 
uniformly destroyed or dviven out saTage tribes 
to make room for a people -posseflBlng a higher 
civilization. The extermhiation of the aborigines 
of Palestiae Is not a stranger fact, to one who be- 
lieves in God' s controUii^ providence, thao the ex- 
termtaatlon of the aborigines of North America. 
(2.) That God deals with natloua aa well as hidivid- 
uals, and when a nation hecomes hopeleasly eor- 
rnpt he destroys It ; that in his Word he repeat- 
edly declares this principle of his goveroment in 

EtDb., dupi. 1^ ss, w, eu.) ; and that Israel waa the 
^ecutioner ^pointed to inflict liis judgment 
upon an iAolatrons, cruel, laaclvloas, and hope- 
lessly corrupt people. On their character, see 
Lyman Abbott's Seligious Dlel., art. Canaanites. 
— By Iiot. The division of the laud among the 
twelve tribes was efiected by lot, by Joshua (jmh 

30. And after that he gave . ndge T 

history of the Jewish people ma b d d 

politically into four eras : (1) the m ti pe 
riod under Moses and Joshua ; | h d 

the judges, from the death of J h h 

days of Samuel; (8) that under th ti m 

the accession of Saal to the captlvi h 

in which the remnant of the natio w rib 
taiy to and dependent on other na n m 

the days of Nehemlah to the destru n f J 
rusalem. . The judges here menfio d w th 
executive head of the nation duriog the period 
between the ocenpancy of Palestine under Joshua 
and the accession of Saul. They were specially 
raised up and appointed by God for the deliv- 
erance and government of the nation ; were gen- 
erally military leaders ; wore sometimes con- 
temporai'ies, two governing at the same time 
In different portions of the country. Their his- 
tory is all contained in the book of Judges. 
There were fifteen In all, via, : Othniel, Ehud, 
Shamgar, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, Abime- 
leeh. Tola, Jair, Jepthali, Ibzan, Blon, Abdon, 
Samson, Ell and Samuel. — About the space 
of four hundred and fifty years. This 
agrees with the chronology of Josephas, who 
allows for the entire period from the Eiodns to 
the building of the temple, 6i)3 years (Ant s ! j-u), 



that Is, in the wfldernesa 40 years, under Joshua 
35 years (am. 5 : i, sb), under judges 443 years, 
under Saul 40 years, under David 10 years, under 
Solomon prior to the beginuing of the Temple 
4 years (i Kmess , i), total 6^. It agreea also with 
the chronology of the book of Judges, the spaces 
of time in which book, added together, equal 
450 years. It does not agree with 1 Kings 6 : 1, 
which states that Solomon began the constiuc- 
tion of the Temple In the 4a0th year after the 
children of Israel were como out of the land of . 
Egypt. Allowing aa before 40 years for the wil- 
derness, S5 under Joshua, SO under Saul and 
David, and 4 under Solomon, total 149, but 331 
years would be left for the period of the Judges. 
There is, however, good reason to doubt the au- . 
thenticity of the date given in 1 Kings 6:1. It 
is the only passage in the 0. T. which contains 
the idea of dating from an era. The verse is 
quoted by Origen without the date, and It is 
Itelieved by good critics to he an iuferpolatlou 
of the third century. (See Bible Commentary on 
1 Einga 6*1) Here at all events Paul follows 
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of religious teaching an Impulse which was never 
lost so long as the nation preserved its indlvidu- 
Dllty. 

'il. And afterward thoy desired a kinj;. 
1 Sam., ch. S. So little Biblical authority Is 
there for the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, that the Inauguration of kingly authority 
In Israel was in the nature of an apostasy. It 
was demanded by the peoplcj who were dissat- 
isfied with the government which God had ap- 
pohited, and who desired a king In order to he 
like the other heathen nations. — By the space 
of forty years. The length of Saul's reign is . 
not mentioned in the O. T. ; the statement here 
agrees with Josephus (Ant « ■ u, 9). 

32. And when he had removed him. 
The decree of the removal and the ii 
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13 Of this 

u^, tbe DHpti 
tbink ye that 



man's seed halb God, sccnrdh 
ihn" t^d fir^st preached, bcibre 



have fullilled t/um^ia 

'Z Bui God i: 
31 And he v 



[Ch. XIII. 



nany days of Ihem wl 



cause of it Is reported !□ 1 Sara., eh. 15 ; Dayid 
was almost immediately after anointed, priTately 
(iSm.,di.i6); but Saul waa oot finally removed 
till twenty-five or thirty yeai'B later, when elaln 
on the field of battle, and not till then waa David 
pnbllely recognized as kinn;. — To whom also 
he gave testimony. No passage in Ihe O T 
exactly eonesponda to the language here The 
reference is probably to 1 Sam. 15 : 14 eonp 
Psalm 89 ; 20, 31. The latter clause of the sen 
tence here icterpreta the firat clause ; Da id was 
a man after God's own heart, becauae the dom 
nant purpose of hia life waa to do Go 1 s wll! 
not Ms own, and to ezalt God, cot hnnsolf In 
this respect he was a typo of the Mess ill (pm m 
40 : u Hit. 10 . 5). If Dent. ei. 1 was the Scnptme 
lesson for the day (see vers. IT, 18, note) we 
have a, key to the atructure of Paul's d s on e 
He begina there, 'nith Esodus, and leads on, by 
a. rapid historical feeunie, to the time of David, 
through whom the Messiah was promised to 

33. According to his promise* See Fs^m 
89: 35-37; 133: 11; Isaiah 11:1-10; Jer. 23 : 5, 
; 33 : 15, 16. These pcomiaca wore so explicit 
that It waa tJie uniform belief of the Pharisees 
that the Messiah would be of the seed of David. 
See Matt 33 43 —Raised nnto Israel. Rather, 
BKmght mibt Israel (The best reading is nnyir 
not iiY'<i>ir ) The oiiglnal doea not imply that 
the MesBiat was raJsed up for Israel, to the 
exclu'ion of othert, but brought «tUo Israel, 
whether for them oiily, or for othora through 
them, is not Indicated —When JohD had fir^t 
preached. Heirddetl, going before, as a courier 
before the ting See Luke 3 : 1-18. Christ did 
not bOKiD hia publlt ministry till John's was 
closed by hia imprisonment (mmi, 4 ; u). As 
the clearest prophecies of the Messiah's coming 
were made to and through David, so the last 
were male by John, whose preaching had 
aroused the whole nation ; the rumors of it 
donbtlc^ had extended among all the diapersed 

Jews (hMI S S| Join 1 36.44} Aril 1» ; a). — TO 

all the people of Israel. Not that he had 
preached to all Israel, for his miniatry waa 
loeai, confined not only to Paleatine, but ap- 
parently to one locality in Palestine; but he 



preached the necessity of r 
Pharisee and Badducee as well as publican (mwk 
3M, e).— As John fulfilled his course. His 
appointed mission. He filled it to the full and 
departed ; Christ's missioo is not fulfilled and 
will not be till the end come, and he aco of the 
travail of h's soul and is satisfied —He said. 
TVaa ucu ton d lo y The imperfect tenae car- 
ries Ith it the Id a of habit al action. For 
ust at on of such say ng see John 1 : 19-33. 
F r expli atlon of metiphor of shoe-latchet, 
see Matt u 11 note 

26 28 Children of the stock of Abra- 
ham, and whoeier among yo i feareth 
Go I Tl Is in ludes boti Jew? nd those Gen- 
tOes who accepted Jehovah as their God, and 
this vhether they had been c rcu nclsed or no. 
See on ve so 16 —To too Some MSS. have to 
tis , Tischendorf adopts that reading ; Alford 
retaiuB the reading of the text.— The word of 
fhis salvation. The uews that such a Saviour 
has come into the world. Observe that, implied- 
ly, faith iu and allegiance to one Supreme God is 
a condition precedent to the acceptiuiGe of Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel is offered only to those that 
fear God. On the nature of the fear here indi- 
cated, aee ch. 9 : 31, note. — Because they, 
knew him not. The mIerB then did not recog- 
nize in Jesus the Messiah of prophecy. With 
this agrees ch. 3 : 17; and it intorprets Christ's 
prayer (iufco sa ; 34), showing it applicable to all 
who partook in the crucifixion. — Nor yet the 
voices of the prophets. See 3 Cor. 3 : 14. 
For explanation of thls^orance see Matt, 13 : 14, 
15. The same ignorance exists to-day, not only 
among the Jews, hut in all who either read the 
Bible with indifference and unconcern, or inter- 
pret it through their prejudices and preposses- 
siona. Observe that ignorance Is not always an 
excuse for sin.— Have fulfilled them in con- 
demning him. See ch. 3 ; aS, note,— Though 
they found no cause of death in him, yet 
desired they Pilate that be should be 
slain. This Is literally true. Even in the trial 
before the Sanhedrim, no ground for Christ's 
condemnation could be made out by even su- 
borned witnesses (mbh.sb;8o), and he was at last 
condemned to die on bis own declaration of his 
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ja And we declare unto you glad lidings, how that 


^id on this wise, 1 vrlll give you the sure merdes of 


David. 




n that be hath raised up JesiB again; as it is kIso 


Shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 


writteo in the second psalm, Thou ■ art my Son, this 


36 For David, ailcr he'' had served his OH-n genera- 


day have I begotten thee. 


don by the will of God, fell" on sleep, and was laid 


34 Aad as concern^i^ that he laised him up from 


unto his ralhers. and saw corruption : 
37 But he, whom God° raised again, saw nocorrup- 





mission, doinanded of him by the high-priest. 
When brought before Pilate the priesthood were 
equally unable to assign a, cause for the sentence 
Nvhluh they r(iqnired (loVs ss ; sa, S3>, 

3ff-31. They took him down from the 
tree. Tho tiody of JeauB was taken down and 
entoinhed by friends, Joseph of Arimathea and 
NicodemuB U-hB n -. sms), but it waa done bj- per- 
mission of Pilate, and the tomb was aftenvard 
sealed and a watch set bj the Pharisees and by 
Pilate's direction (Mnii. ?? : es-ee). Thus, here, 
Paul, who enters iuMi no detail, treats the en- 
tombing as part of the endeavor of Christ's foes 
to insure hia utter destruction, and as increas- 
ing, as It did, the triumph of his resurrection.— 
But Ciod raised him from the deatl> He 
passes by the crucifixion in a word, to dwell on 
the resurrection as the great and Indisputable 
evidence of Christ's misaion and authority. So 
also Peter hi chaps. 3 and 3, and Paul in 1 Cor,, 
ch. t5. — Wlto are his wituesses unto the 
people> Of the evidence of the resurrection of 
Jesus, see Vol. I, p. 330. 

33-37. The apostle row comes to the con- 
clusion of his sermoii, to which he ben gradually 
led the way by this historieal summary, viz., the 
glad tidings that the promised Messiah has come 
to Israel, this fact beins certified by the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the d6Bd:.^The promise 
which was made auto the bthers. The 
apostle treats the O. T., with all its types and 
prophecies, as one promise of a Messiah, who 
should be both a Prince and a Deliverer. — In 
that he bath raised up Jesus. I4ot again, 
which does not represent any equivalent expres- 
sion In the original. Some scholars undersland 
that Paul here refers to the fact that God raised 
np Jesus by sending him into (he world to fulfill 
the special mission of salvation. For analogous 
UBB of the same phraseology, eee Esod. 9 : 16 ; 
Judges 3 : 18 ; Luke 1 : 69 ; Acts H : 33. It is so 
hiteipreted here by Calvin, Bengel, Olshauson, 
and Alexander. In support of this view is the 
fact that Psalm 3 : 1, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee, refers not to the resurrec- 
tion, but to tbe incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
Others understand that Paul hero refers to the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. So Luther, 
Mayer, AUord, Hackett. This seems to 



clearly the correct view. (1) It agrees with the 
(xt ; for Paul Is speaking here not of the In- 
carnation, hot of the resurrection ; (S) it best 
agiees with the ongmal, the verb rendered raised 
uj> (uitaTiijii) when used by Paul of Christ being 
always employed to designate the rean leotion ; 
(B) It doua not disagree with the Psalm for 
though Christ was not begotten as the Bon of 
God on the day of his reaurreitlon that resur- 
rection is the chief external evidence that he ia 
in a peculiar sense the Sou of God — Second 
Psalm. Some M3S btMefift Psalm, what we 
now regard as the first Psilm having been re- 
garded in ancient times by some as an intioduc- 
tion to the whole loUtctlon. The reference Is to 

ruption. Comp. Rom. 6 : ^, and observe in the 
analogy of the language one of the numerous 
parallels between Paul's speeches In the Book 
of Acta and his epistles. — I will give you the 
Bars mercies of David. That Is, the assui'ed 
mcreles promised to David — sure, because prom- 
ised by Him whose word cannot be broken ; mer- 
cies, because not deseiTed, and not bestowed on 
the ground of desert, but ont of God's free, un- 
bonght love. Chief among these mercies was 
the promise to raise up of David's seed a Messiah 
unto Israel. See verse 23, note and cef. See 
also Psalm SO,~After he had served his own 
generation. Or, as in the margin, served in Ms 
own generation. Either translation la admlsaible ; 
the former la preferable, in that it brings out 
more clearly the truth that he served men In 
obeying the will of God. Observe that only thus 
can we serve God, by obeying his wil! in serving 
oar fellow-men (Mi.ti.!t;!i-46).— Fell on sleep. 
An <AA English expression, equivalent to feU 
adeep. It indicates a peaceful death, in the 
inner experience, not necessarily in the outer cir- 
cumstances, for it Is nsed of the martyr Stephen 
(ct, 1 i an}. It Is employed in the O. T. in describ- 
ing David's death (1 K<Dg> ■> : 10), The argument of 
Paul here la precisely the same In spirit with, 
though different In form from, that of Peter in 
eh. 3 : 35~SI. See notes there. David speaks 
primarily of himself; his hope of hnmortality 
for himself and all the saints of God was realized 
in tho undying life of the soul ; but the body was 
made Bobject to decay, and saw corruption j. 
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Christ saw no cotrnption ; his body knew not the 
dlaeolutioQ of death ; and in him, oot in David, 
was the hope of the FBalmlat fully realized. 

3S, 39. Be It known therefore to you, 
men, brethren, that throngh this one to 
you is proclaimed the remission of sins; 
and from all from which yon could not, 
in the taw of IHoscs, be Jnstificd, in him 
every one having faith is justified* Comp. 
darefully with the English voraa Ibis, which is as 
nearly as possible a, literal translation of the ori- 
gfaial. The passage itself is one of special Impor- 
tance, becanse it is the first elear enujmtation By 
JtaJ of the doctrine qf jtisilficoiiort by faUh ofoiM, 
tDkkh foittis iM central triiih of Hizdine theoiogy. 
For his fuller statement of thts^doctrine, see 
Rom., cliaps. 1-3, and notes there. Observe 
here, (1) that Paul does not say, as in our Eng- 
lish vei'sion, through this man; there is not In 
the original the verbal infelicity involved in rep 
resenting the remission of sins by or through 
man, at even through Jesus Christ as the Son of 
man ; (2) that which is proclaimed is not merely 
the /ots^ven£89, but the retitissiott, i, e., the put- 
ting away of sins, as explained by Psalm 51 : 1, 9 ; 
'Isaiah 1 : IS; Micob T : 19 (^^ x.u. 1 , si, dMc) ; 
(3) that the doctiine of the absolute remission of 
sins was proclaimed in the O. T. in these and 
many kindred passages, and by abundant 
bols (i!8 Joha 1 1 !8, Kill), but that it was reserved 
for the N. T. to reveal clearly the One thri 
whom this remission of sins is afforded, by whose 
voluntary sacrifice God can be both just and the 
justlflar of them that believe ; (4) that the latter 
elause (ler, 39) is not additional to, hut explanato- 
ry of, the preeeding clause (i«, as) ; thoro are not 
two things proclaimed, the remission of sins and 
justiflcaljon. but remission of sins, which is 
plained to Include juatiflcationf rom all things from 
which the law could not justify ; (5) that in ve 
89, Paul does not Intimate that the law justifii 
from some things and Christ completes the worl 
justifying from those things from which the law 
cannot, for the law is wholly without power tt 
Justify (itsin. s:«i| S:3i Gsi. sMi); the lai^uag( 
here is equivalent to Prom tdl {sins) every ont 
luaing foMh is jiislifled in htm, from (nans qf' 
which sins couli ye be justified in the law ; (ti) %n t/u 
Ima Is not equivalent toby the late ; the declarar 
tion is much broader than our EoG^llsh tmnsla- 
tlon renders it ; not only we cannot be justUled 
by the law, Imt we cannot whUe rcnudning in 



{vender) it, and endeavortog to secure divine favor 
Ey works of merit of our own ; see Gal. 5 ; i ; 
Fhll. S ; 9 ; (7) fa him Is to be construed not with 
beliovo, but with jnaKfled ; i. e., Paul does not 
say every one bdietiing in him Is justlQed, but 
every one having faith is jasfifled in him ; Corne- 
vas justified in Christ, having f^th in the 
divine grace and goodness hefore the news of 
Christ's sacriSce for sin had been proclaimed to 
him (el. 10) ; <8) bewai'e of taking the phinse 
wbich I have rendered having faith (mmiviai) as 
equivalent to bdiesing. In the InteUectud sense ; 
the original rarely, if erer, has that signification 
in the N, T., certainly not here ; to have faith is 
to trust in the mercy of God simply, in contrast 
with the spirit which seeks to stana in the di- 
vine presence on the ground, in whole or in part, 

wrought ; (9) on the meaning of the term j'l^i- 
jled, see Kom. 8 : S»-31, notes ; here it must suf- 
fice to say that to bejtislifleii is not, in Paul's use 
of the term, if ever in the N. T., to be made just 
or righteous, but to be put in the place of one 
against whom no sentence of condemnation has 
been pronounced ; it is interpreted by such 
passages as Rom. 8 ; 1. Some of my statements 
in this note hivolve disputed points in criticism 
and theology. To enter into these discussions 
would fai- transcend the lunits of this work. In- 
cidentally, the different points are elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this Commentary, 1^ indicated hy the 
references given 

40, 41. Paul (loses his address by a warning 
agajnst rejecting the Gospel, possibly Incited 
thereto by signs of that opposition which the 
declaration that Its offer of mercy was to every 
one having faith always provoked among the 
Jews, and which broke ont in violent and blas- 
phemous opposition hei e (vt r. a). The quotation 
Is from Hahakkuk 1 : S, and follows the Septua- 
gint ; for variations between that and the He- 
brew, comp. the language here with that in 
Habakkuk. The prediction there refers to 
judgments to be Infilcted hy the Chaldean armies 
on the Jewish nation. ObseiTC that Paul does 
not here say that this prophecy was about to be 
fulfilled. He simply uses the language of the 
prophet to enforce his own warning, "as if he 
had said, 'Be upon your guard, lest, by rejecting 
the salvation which I have now offered iu the 
name of your Messiah, you should call down 
I Judgments on yourselves as fearful and inoredi- 
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speaking to them, persuad- 
leeraceofGod. 



i!, contiaiUctiiig' and blasphem 

Barnabas waied bold, and saJn. 

y that the word at God should first' 



have been spoken to you: but se«ng ye put it from 
you, and judge youiaelves unworthy ol everlastiag lite, 
lo.irei mm to the Gentiles. 

47 Kor so hath the Lord eommanded UB,niW«£, I' 
have set thee to he a lifiht of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvaCian UQto the ends of the earth. 



ble as those predicted by Habakkak and infiicted 
by the huuds ot the ChaldeasB on our onbeliev- 
iag fathers.'" — (Alexander.) 

42, 43. But as they were going out of 
the srnagogue they besought that these 
words m^ht be preached to them. This is 
the best readhig, and Is adopted by both AUord 
and Tischendorf. It haa been changed to the 
form In our English version, probably because 
It waa eoneidered necessaiy to show that this re- 
quest was preferred by the Gentllea, otherwise 
it would be InconslBteut with the hostility of the 
Jews indicated In verse 46. In fact, however, 
the change In popular sentiment is just such as 
often occurs where convictions are not deeply 
settled 1 moreover it is neither necessary to sap- 
pose that all the Jews united in this request, or 
in tliat persecntioii. — The next Sabbath. Or, 
T/ie Sabbaih betmeat. The original is capable of 
either translation, but that of our English yer- 
don Is adopted by the best critics (Meyer, Alf ord, 
Alexiander and Haickett) ; If the other be adopted 
the meaning will be, on one of the week-day 
meetings of the synagogue. These were held on 
Monday and Thursday, and are said to have been 
arranged by Ezra. — Now when the congre- 
gation was broken ap. Dismisecd ; set f I'ee. 
— IWauy of the Jews and religious prose- 
lytes. Literally, The toorshtppiTig strangere; 
here, the Greeks who accepted Jehovah as tbelr 
God, and worshipped with the Jews. On the 
proselytes, and their division into two classes, 
see Matt. 33 : 15, note,— To remain in the 
grace of God. Or, (if the Lord, i. e., Christ; 
there fs good authority for either reading. The 
burden of the apostolic preaching was that they 
should accept salvation as a, free gift, and rest 
on the free grace of God, not on their own Obe- 
dience to the law. Comp. Phil. 3 : 9. 

44, 45. Came almost the whole city to- 
gether. To the synagogue. The throng em- 
braced both Jew fmd Gentile; not merely the 
proselytes, but also those who had not thereto- 
fore accepted Judafem. It -waa this thronging 
of their synagogue by tlie Gentiles which aroused 
the opposition of the Jews. "They could not 
endure the notion of others being freely admit- 
ted to the same religions privileges with them- 



selyes. This was always the sin of the Jewish 
people. Instead of realizing their position In the 
■world as the prophetic nation, for the good of 
the whole earth, they indulged the self-exalting 
opinion that God's highest blesahigs were only 
for themselves." — (Conyfteore and Mouinon,) 
The same feeling stlU underlies race and national 
piide and prejudice. — Filled with envy. 
Rather, With zeal. On the meaning of the word 
{ii'lioi) see eh. 5 : 17, note. It Is literally heat at 
6o!£inff.— Contradicting and blaspheming. 
Not only opposing by argument, but also by 
sneers, and denunciation, and evil speaking. To 
blas/Hteme is here, not to take God's name In vain, 
but to speak evil and slanderous words. In the 



and unnatural crime were charged upon the 
Christians, for the purpose of bringing them and 
their doctrines into disrepute. 

48,47. Then Paul and Barnabas speak* 
ing, boldly aaid. They had before implied (see 
ver. 2U), rather than openly and freely asserted, 
the universality of the offer of salvation. — It 
was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you. 
Not, /* was proper, nor, B imw our dniy, but. It 
■turn necessary; because It was the divine pur- 
pose, Uiat the Jews should have the opportunity 
to accept and become themselves the bearers 
to others of the message of salvation. Sec c:h. 
3 : 38 i Rom. 1 : 16.— Since ye thrust it away. 
As Christ rejected the human (iolm 8 : it) so these 
the divine crown. Comp. for meaning of the 
word and illustration of their Spirit eh. 7 : 37, 39 ; 
1 Tim. 1 : 19. See also Luke 19 : It— And 
judge yourselves not worthy of eternal 
lilp. Observe that as every soul by Its memory 
keeps the record of its own life (Like ia i ss), so 
every soul utters Its own condemnation. We 
are daily judghig ourselves unworthy of dl- 
ytno grace m every act of refusal to accept 
and rely upon it. — We turn to the Gentiles. 
Hitherto their preaching had been to the Jews ; 
the Gentiles had been only IneldentaEy Included 
in their meaning. So Wesley and Whitfield went 
to the fields to preach when the pulpits were 
closed against them. — So hath the Lord com- 
manded. The quotation is from Isaiah 19 : 6. 
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Tbe eompand there is clearly giyon to Christ, 
and to his ministers only tlirough him. Comp. 
witliltMatt.4:18; Sill. 

18. They were glsd. Not idl the Gentiles; 
but as it was characteristic of the Jews thut they 
contradicted and blasphemed the Gospel, so it 
was characteristic of the Gentiles that they re- 
joiced in and hoDored it. — As many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed. Thta 
verse is a ijattle-ground. By Calvin and by Cal- 
Tiolstic commentators generally It is legarded 
as a proof -lest of the doctrine of predestination. 
"Thi^ ordainhig can be referred only to the 
eternal decree of God. It is a ridiculous cavil 
to refer it t^ the mind of those who belleyed, as 
if Ihey received the Gospel who were property 
disposed in their mhids." — (_Caivitt.) The Ar- 
mioian commentatora understand the word ren- 
dered ordained as indicating; not the will of God, 
bat the diapoaltio 



pose; hence it has been considered here as imply- 
ing the disposition or readiness of mind of several 
persons In the congregation, such as the reli- 
gious proselytes mentioned (vsr. «), who posr 
sessed the reverse of the disposition of those 
Jews who spake against those things, contra- 
dicting and hlaspheming." An intermediate view 
is taken by some commentators ; thus Alford : 
"The Jews had judged themselves unworthy of 
eternal life : the Gentiles, as many as were dis- 
posed to eternal life, believed. By whom so dis- 
posed Is not here declared ; nor ueed the word 
be hi this place further particalarlzed. We 
know that it is God who worketh in os the will 
to believe, and that the preparation of the heart 
is of Him : but to And in this text pre-ordination 
to life asserted, Is to force both the word and 
the context to a meaning which they do not con- 
tain." That the word here rendered oi-dained 
slgnl&es not merely a disposition of mhid in the 
actor, bnt a determination or decision affecting 
el"p and here by God, is I 
thmk clear from the following considerations 
(1) the form of the veib which is the passive 
participle they vwe disposafi by some power or 
mflnence acthig upon them (3) fiom the verb 
iteelf (ruo u) which signifies not a mere mental 
disposition or choice butadetem 
ciee For Its use bj Luke see Luke 7 b Acts 




15 a , 10 ^ 1 (') from othe 1 u ille 
toftchmgs of th(, N. T., which reprcseLt tilth a: 
the result of divine grace, working in the heart | Comp. 1 
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But there Ib certainly nothing to tills passage to 
indicate that the divine disposing of the Gentiles 
to belieye was aJi eternal or an iiTesistible de- 
cree ; nothing more is indicated than sn effectual 
work of grace, accepted by the Gentilea and for 
that reason effectual. 

49-52. Was vnblished thronghont all 
the region. Not by the Apostles, foi^ the his- 
tory goes on with the record of their personal 
labors, but hy the private ministry of the new 
disciples, S3 In ch. 8; 14; 11 : la.— But the 
Jews stirred up the devont and honora- 
ble women. That is, Jewish proseljtee of 
social influencs, HoaoroMe refers U> social posi- 
tion, not to pei'sonal character. Women eserted 
a strong Influence both for and against Chris- 
tianity. It was probably by tham that the oppo- 
sition of the chief men of the city was incited. 
To the persaeutlon here mentioned Paul refers 
In 1 Tim. S : II.— They shook off the dust off 
their feet. Aa Christ directed in the Erst com- 
mission of the twelve. See Matt. 10 ; li and 
note there for explanation of this symbolic act. 

Iconium- A considerable city of AsiaMinor, 
generally considered as belonging to Lycaonia. 
It lay In a fettlle plain at the foot of Taurus, on 
the great line of communication between Epbesas 
and the more eastern cities of Tarsus and Ai^ 
tioch, and the Euphrates. From Plhiy's descrip- 
tion it would appear to have been a populous and 
important city at the time of Paul's visit Under 
the Bysaotine emperors It waa the metropolis of 
Lycaonia, was subsequently captured by the 
Turks and mode the capital of an empire whose 
sovereigns took the title of Sultans of Iconium. 
Daring this period of its history It acquired its 
greatest ci..3brity. It Is now called Konlyeh, has 
a population yariously estimated from twenty to 
thirty thousand. The houses are mostly of stone 
or sun-dried brick, and are poorly huilt, except 
tlie mosqnes and palaces. The place contains 
some remains and inscriptions, mostly of the 
By^iantlne period, — And the disciples were 
Ailed with joy. A practical commentary on 
Matt. 5:11, 13. Comp. Acts 6 : 41. I'be disciples 
are not merely Paul and Barnabas, but also the 



Por some account of the general region through 
which the apostles passed in this chapter see 
PreL Npte, p. 144. 

1-3. The length of this ministry hi Iconium 
Is not known ; In so rapid a missionary journey a 
fuw months would answer to the description 
here, a long titna. The Greeht who believed were 
probably Jewish proselytes, since they attended 
the synagogue service ; the public ministry of 
the apostles in Iconium appeais to have been 
confined to the synagogues. How the unbeliev- 
ing Jews ovU affected the minds of the GentileS 
is not indicated ; not irapossibly by excithig 
political prejudice again.st them as preachei'S of 
another kingdom and another king than C%sar 
(di. la : so, !i) ; or it may he that their ministry 
against idolatry was made en occ^lon for pro- - 
yoking a Gentile persecution (tb. le : se) ; or there 
may be some historical basis for the Roman 
Catholic legend of St. Tbecla. According to 
this story she was converted by the apostle's 
preaching, and refused to marry her betrothed ; 
the refusal resulted In Paul's impiisonment and 
banishment. See Conybeare and Howson,Vol. I, 
ch. 6, or Mrs. Jameson's Sacral and Ltffendary 
Art, Vol. II, p. 556. The langnaj^e here, enil 
effected against the firefAmi, which term is a cus- 
tomary N. T, designation of Christian dIselplM 
(ih. 15 : i, 3, !s, ^, au.) indicates, however, not a 
mere personal opposition to Paul, but an enmity 
aroused against all the Christain converts. 

4-7. The populace of the city was di- 
vided. The division of sentiment sSected not 
merely the worshippers in the synagogue, but 
the people throughout the city. Such public 
contentions were not uncommon in the hetero- 
geneous populations of these Grecian cities. — 
And when there was a purpose » » * to 
U5G them deBpiteftilly. Not, an assanli made. 
Of course they would have heen aware of that.— 
And fled. As Christ had directed (mui. io ; ;:). 
Prudeuee is fho twin of true courage. — Lystra 
and Derbe. ITie site of both towns is uncer- 
tain. Lyslra was undoubtedly In the eastern 
part of the great plain of Lycaonia ; and. there 
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7 And there they preached the goEpel. 

8 And there sat a. cettain man at Lystra, impotent (n 
his teet, being a cripple ■ from his mother's womb, who 
never i^dwaked:"^ 

a The same lieard Paul speak: who stedfestly be. 
holding him, and perceiving that be bad faith' to be 


lo Said with a ioud Tolce Sbrnd upright on Iby feet. 
And he lea.ped ' and walked. 

.. And when the people saw what Paul had done, 
they lifled up their voices, sayioK in the apeeoh of Ly- 
caonla.The goda- ate come down to ub in Uie litenesB 

12 And they called Barnabas Jupiter ; and Paul, 
Metcurius, because be was the ctuef speaker. 



are very strong; reaeonB for identifying its Bite 
with the rulna called Bln-blr-Kilisaeh, at the base 
of a, conical mountain of Toleanlc structure, 
named the Karadagb. Here are the remahis of 
a great number of churches ; and it should lie 
noticed that Lystra has its post-apoatolic Chris- 
tian history, the names of Its bishops appearing 
in the records of early councils. Serbeviaa in the 
eastern pari of the great upland plain of Lycaonla, 
somewhere oear the place where the pass called 
the Cilieian Gates opened a way from the low 
plain of Cllicla to the table-land of the Interior ; 
uid probably it was a stage upon the great road 
which passed this way. Lystra was the home of 
Timothy, and as he knew of the persecutions suf- 
fered by PauliQ this tour (sTiiB,!; 10, n), and was 
already a disciple at the time of Paul's second 
visit to Lystra (acii it ■. i). It Is reasonably sur- 
mised that his conversion to Christianity took 
place at this time ; that ha was converted under 
Paul's ministry. Is Indicated by 1 Cor. i : IB, 17. 
It is a notable evidence of the accuracy of Luke's 
narrative that no persecution in Berbo is Indi- 
cated in this chapter, and none in Paul's refer- 
ence iu S Tim. 3 : 10, 11, to the persecutions suf- 
fered during this journey. — Lycaoiiiai One 
of the provinces of ^Asia Minor, formerly within 
the limits of f hrygla, but made a separate prov- 
ince by Augustus. It Is a hare and dreary region, 
uuwatered by'streams, though in parts liable to 
occasional inundations. The Lycaonians seem 
to have had a language, or rather a dialect, of 
llieir own, but we have no traces of it remaining. 
The best authorities speak of It merely as a cor- 
rupt Greek. The people were a fierce and war- 
like race, neTer fully subdued by the Persians, 
and conquered rather than amalgamated by the 
Greeks. — They were prenching the Gospel* 
The Imperfect tense indicates a ministry extend- 
ing over some period of time. 

S-10. There sat a certain man. No men- 
tion is made of any synagogue in Lystra ; it is 
therefore probable that Paul was preaching In 
the market-place («s .h. 17 ; i;) or in some broad 
thoroughfare of the city. In a similar manner 
the missionaries of to-day avail themselves of the 
squares and public streets as preaching places. 
The lame man was sitting near by, perhaps 
brought hither to beg, as the one mentioned hi 
eh. 3 : 3.— Who never had walked. An Indi- 



cation of the hopeless nature of his disease. — 
The same was hearing, (llxoyev. Imperfect 
tense.) Kot merely heard, but was iisleniiig to 
Paul.— Who * * * perceived that he had 
faith tobe saved (aiaipniai). This is the literal 
meaning of the original and I believe its meaning 
here ; if so, what Paul perceived in the cripple 
was not an expectation of a miraculous cure, but 
a spiritual acceptance of the Gospel of Christ, 
This made the remedy possible. This faith Paul 
perceived in the e^rpresslon of the countenance. 
There is no implication of any supernatural 
knowledge ; rather the reyerse ; it was In stead- 
fastly beholding him that Paul perceived his faith. 
—With a land voice. Baising his voice to 
attract the cripple's attention .^Stand upright 
on thy feet. It la noteworthy that Panl, Iu per- 
forming this miracle, makes no reference to 
Christ or to God. This remarkable omission 
may ho due to the brevity of Luke's narrative ; 
or it may be that the theme of Paul's preaching 
was the life and ministry of Christ and especially 
his miracles, and rendered the usual reference to 
the Lord as the source of his own -authority 
unnecessary ; or may we consider that the mis- 
apprehension of the people, ss Indicated by their 
endoayor to offer sacrilices to Paul and Barnabas, 
was possibly partly due to the unintentional fail- 
ure of the apostle to make unmistakably appa- 
rent the dlyhie source of his authority?— He 
leaped and walked. An indication that the 
cure was instantaneous and complete. 

11, 12. In the speech of Lycaonia. The 
nature of this speech, probably a corrupted dia- 
lect of the Greek, Is not known with any certainty. 
The fact Is here stated to explain why the apos- 
tles did not earlier interfere. The people gener- 
ally would liave understood the Greek language 
In which Paul spoke, but he would not have 
understood the native dialect of the people, 
especially In the babble and confusion of voices 
which ensued,— The gods are como down to 
us in the likeness of men. The Greek and 
Soman gods were deified men ; it was not there- 
fore strange that the people should believe, as 
they did, that these gods would on occasion visit 
the earth In human likeness- — Jnpiter * * 
* Meronrius. Juptlfr, "the heavenly father," 
was the highest and most powerful among 
the gods, had control oyer all changes In 
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tlio hoayens, determmod the course of all earthly 
afiairs, was the guardliin ot the law, and was 
Invoked at the Tieginning of every nndertaltfng, 
ao(l publicly worshipped at the retnra from every 
eneces jfui c&mpalgn. Merearebii was the messeo- 
ger of the gods, hence the god of eloquence 
and prudence, qtuillttes combhied In the classical 
representations of him with ouaniog, fra-ufl, per- 
]ary, and even theft. He was also a customary 
companion of other deities and attended Jnpiter 
in his espeditioDS. Bach of the Grecian cities 
was supposed to be nuderthe especial protection 
of some deity; Jujiiter appears to have been 
the tutelary deity of Lyrtra, and his temple, or 
possibly his statue, stood just outside the walls of 
the city {v«i. is). It was a common belief among 
the ancients that the gods oecaslonally visited the 
earth tu the form of men, and Ovid {msi., B.I, T.sii) 
has preserved a special tradition of such a visit 
by Jupiter and Mercury to the house of Lycaon, 
the supposed feunder of one of the principal 
cities of Lyeaonia. Thus the account here given 
of the reception accorded to the atMDStlea agrees 
singularly with what we know of the chavaeter 
of the people and their traditions. Observe that 
It Is Barnabas and not Paul who is regarded as 
JupiteF, and compare this with the statement of 
his enemies that his bodily presaneo is weBk(sCor, 
10 : 10} ; hence wo may reasonably surmise that he 
ffaa of small stature. - Of his power as a speaker, 
tlio Book of Acts affords many lUuatrations. 

13, 14. But the priest of the Japiter 
which was before their city. There is bet- 
ter authority for reading ci(^ than gates, but the 
meaning lu either case is substantially the same; 
his temple, or statue stood probably at or near 
the chief entrance to the city.— Brought oxen 
and garlands. The former to sacHllcc, the 
latter either to decorate the animals or to crown 
the apostles, or decorate their house. The an- 
nexed lUustration of an ancient sacrillce and 
altar, which represents the essential featnres 
of this scene, is from an antique medal. — Unto 
the doors. Not the gales of the city, but the 
door or gate leading into the court-yard of the 
house where the apostles were. Paul had fin- 
ished his sermon and gone Into the house, and 
knew nothing of what was going on, unll! the 
priest and the multitude appeared iu the street. 



This is Implied both here and in the language of 
the ncict verse. — But the apostles^ Barnabas 
and Paul, hearing- Not hearing qf the popu- 
lai' impulse by the reports of others, but heoffisg 
the tunoM before their doors. — Rending their 
clothes* To the Jew a natural symbol of ^at 
or horror. — Rushed forth among the peoa 
pie. That Is, from the house. The language 
implies hitense vehemence of action. They were 
horror-stricken at tlie Idea that the resnlt of their 
mhiistry, the object of which had been to lead these 
heathens to Jesus Christ as their Saivionr, had, hi 
fact, brought them to offer an Idolatrous worsldp 
to his apostles. 




15> We are also of like passions witb 
yourselves, men. Empha^ is placed on the 
phrase ofl^s'pai&iam.—k.aA herald unto yoo 
as glad tidings. This message is ^f(t(2 fitlft^s 
because It is not merely a command to abandon 
idolatry, but also a revelation of the true God. 
— That ye shonld turn from these vani- 
ties. That is, from these vain and profitless 
gods. Comp. Fs. 115 ; 4-8; Isaiah 40 : 18-30; 
& : IT, IB. In contrast with these inacities 
Is the living 6od. God is frequently thus de- 
scribed in the Bible, espedaliy by Paul. See Rom. 
9 : S8 ; 3 Cor. 3 ! 3 ; 6 : 16 ; 1 Theas. 1 : 9 ; 1 Tim. 
3 : 15 ; 4 ; 10. In a peculiar sense the preaching 
of Jesus Christ as the incarnation of the Deit; 
was a preaching of a living God, i. e., of a per- 
sonal being entering into sympathetic relations 
with man. See Matt. 10 : 16, note. -Which 
made heaven and earth, etc. The Gi'Beks 
generally did not regard the gods as the creators 
of material things ; matter w as eternal ; the gods 
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e created in time ; thus Zeus 
was the soil of Ghronos and Bbea, and Meveuiy 
was the son of Zeus, or Jupiter; and in their 
mythology the vai'ious domains of nature had 
each its own deity. 

lA, 17. Who, in begone genei^tiona^ 
suffered all the Gentiles to walk ia their 
own ways. Tho word (l3rot) rendered natirni 
is capable of either that rendering or the one I 
have given. The latter moaninii; eeems hest to 
■ enit both the context and the actual tacts. The 
law was given only to the Jeaia ; the QsniUea were 
left witaout anj other law than that afforded by 
nature and conscience. — Nevertheless, he 
left not himself without witness, ete. 
Observe that the essential element in the ai^u- 
ment from nature, as the apostle presents It, is 
the ben.efflcertt:e of God — the adaptation of natare 
to provide for (he wants of man, both those of 
the body and of the heart : he did good, gave us 
rain, filled our hearts. The reference to rain 
was specially significant in a province where 
water was so scarce that it is said to have been 
sometimes sold for money. The authorship of 
this speech is confirmed by some striliing coinci- 
dences between the phraseology employed here 
and elsewhere by the same speaker. See Acts 
17 : SO ; Rom. 3 : 35 ; 1 Thess. 1 : 9. Especially 
should the student examine Kom., chaps, 1, S, 
where Paul elaborates the argument. He (here 
explains why Ood left the nations to their own 
ways, viz., because they first left him, describes 
wimt those ways were, and draws clearly the con- 
trast between the Jews who know the law, and 
Uie Gentiles who are without it. ; 

18, 19. The revulsion in public s'entiment 
fa]dicated in these verses is not without parallels 
in both sacred and secular histoiy ; and the 
Lycaoniana were a notoriously fldile people. 
Mr, Howson su^^ts that the Jews who came 
. from Antloch and Iconlam attributed the mira- 
cle of healing to diabolical agency, as did the 
Pharisees in the ease of Christ and his miracles 
(M.i*. 19 1 m). The popnlar interpretation of what 
they had witnessed having been disavowed by 
the apostles, the people would readily adopt 
new interpretation, suggested hy those who 
appeared to be well acquainted with the s 
gers, and who had followed them from distant 
cities. Paul refers to the stoning here mentioned 
inSCor. 11:35, " Once I was stoned. " From 
comparison of the account here and In ver. I 



with Paul's reference in 3 Corinthians, Dr. Faley 
draws a forcible argument for the authenticity of 
Luke's account. " Had the aBsanlt (m leonium) 
completed, had the history related that a 

! was thrown, as it relates that preparations 
made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone 
Paul and his companions, or even had the ac- 
count of this transaction stopped, without going 

> hifoim us that Paul and his companions 
' atVare of the danger and fled,' a contra- 
diction between the history and the epistles 
would have ensued. Truth Is necessarily consist- 
ent; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, not having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of conJ.radiction 
without falling into it." Two other incidental 
colnetdences confirm the liarrative : (1) the perse- 

m which was instigated by the Jews, was 
carried out by stoning, a Jewish mode of punish- 
ment : (3) this attempted infliction of death, in 
Palestine, would not have been permttted within 
the city (=t. 7 i SB) ; in this heathen city no scruple 
prevented it. 

•iO, 21. As the disciples stood round 
about ]iim> Not in order to buiy him, but 
contemplating mournfully his insensible form. 
Timothy was not improbably one of this group ; 
he resided at Lystra (cfc, ii : i}, and Imew of, if he 
did not witness, this persecution (a Tim. a : \\).^ 
He rose ap and came into the city. Alford 
and Meyer regard this as a supernatural recov- 
ery; Hackett Ihe reverse; Alexander is doutit- 
fid. I see no reason to regard it as anything 
more than a recovery after being stnnned ; there 
19 nothing in the fact that be came into the city to 
indicate " his immediate restoration to his usual 
activity and vigor"; the disciples were there 
to assist or even to carry him. If helpless, and his 
departure on the following day to Derbe was a 
natural means of safety. The suggestion, re- 
ferred to by Alexander, that Paul's swoon at 
Lyatra is to be identified with the trance described 
in % Cor. 13 : 1-4 ia more Ingenione than sound, 
A swoon ia a state of unconsciousness, a trance is 
a state of exalted spiritual consciousness ; there 
is nothing akhi in them. — Derbe. Por descrip- 
tion, see ver. Q.— Had taught many. Rather, 
had made many disciples ; the success of their 
ministry is indicated.— They returned again 
to Lystra. "Advancing stUl eastward from 
this point, they would soon have reached the 
wefl-known ' CUleian Gates,' through which they 
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ito Cbe Iciagdom of 
hem elders in every 

iioughout Pisidia, 



^iid when they had preached the word in Fe^a, 

leen recommended to the emce' of God tol the 

wbicb the; fulfilled. 

\iid when ihey were tame, and had gathered the 

li together, tney rehearsed ' all that God had 

with them, aod Bow he had opened' the door of 

unto the Gentiles. 

4ud there they abode long lime with the disciples. 



could have descended easily to Cilicia, and then 
Imre embarked fFum Tarsus (or Antlocli. They 
had the choice, therefore, of a nearer way to 
Syria ; bnt their solicitude for the welfare of 
the uewIy-founded cburcheis eonatrains them to 
tnrn back, and revleit the places where they bad 
preached. "—{SacMt. ) 

32, 33. Exhorting them to remain in the 
faith. Not merely io the belief that Jesiis is 
the Meaaiah, though this belief might be shaken 
by hie failure to protect them from pereecntion, 
bat, in the life qf faith, that is, in that life whose 
present strength and future hope is derived from 
a personal trust in a personal Saviour. Comp. 
1 Cor. 16 : 13 ; 2 Cor. 13 : 5 ; Gal. 3 : ai-2fi ; Col. 
1 : 33. — And that we must through much 
ti'ihulation enter tuta the kingdom of 
(iod. For the reasoh why tribulation is neces- 
Bary, see Rom. 6 ; 3^5 ; Heh. 13 ; 11. Comp. Luke 
14 ; 35-33. It waa by this eihortation, not by any 
special rite, that the apostles confirmed the souls 
of the disciples. There ia aome vacation among 
the critica as to the signifieance of the pronoun 
VK in this sense ; some regard It as hidicating a 
general law applicable to all Christiana ; the 
meaning then would be. We as Christians enter 
the kingdom thraagh tribulation. Others regard 
it as an indicaflon that the words of the apostle 
are in part quoted ; they refer to the porsecu- 
tiona which they have themselves saftered, as an 
evidence that all must enter the kingdom of God 
hi the same way. Alford regards it as an iiidica- 
tjos that Luke has rejoined the apostles, having 
remained at Antioch during the jonrney to leo- 
nlnn] aoid back ; bnt there Is nothing in ch, IS to 
hidicate that Luke was with the ap<ffitles during 
any part of this misalonarj tour.— And when 
they had ordained them elders in every 
church. The word here rendered ordained 
1/(1 ^"To Hid) is etymotogically and in classic 
GreelE, to choose by a show of bands, a custom- 
ary method of election in the Grecian public 
asaemblies. In the N. T. the word occurs only 
here and in 3 Cor. 8 ; 19, bnt In composition with 
the preposition b^are <nsiu) it occurs In Acts 
10 ; il, where it describes a choice exercised by 
God. In later eccleaiastlcal Greek the word Is 
used to designate the ordination of a church 
officer by bis ecclesiastical aupeiior. On this 



state of facts three Interpretations are afforded 
of this verse. The first imputes to the word 
oMimuif its later ecclesiastical meaning, and un- 
derstands, as our English translators seem to 
have done, that the apostles appointed the elders 
orer the chnrcbes by their own ecclesiasticai 
authoiitj. The second view imputes to it the 
etymological and classical meaning of an elec^ 
tlon by a show of hands, and understands that 
the elders were thus elected by vote of the 
church members, as were the deacons In ch. 6 ; 5, 
and Hieir choice was then ratified by the ac- 
tion of the apostles, who solemnly set apart the 
elders to their ofBce, aa Paul and Bamabaa had 
been sot apart by spedal religious services for 
their missionary work (cb. is -. s). This apparently 
Is Alford's view: "The apostles ordained the 
presbyters whom the churches elected," The 
third view, which seems to me the correct one, 
takes the word (xcigotui'liii), rendered ordain, in 
its secondary meaning as equivalent to select or 
appoint, and understands the declaration to be 
that the apostles appointed elders, without any 
Indication whether the selection was made by 
themselves, or first by the lay members of the 
church and ratified by the apostles, or by the 
concurrent action of the two. In these Gentile 
cities, where the converts were largely without 
previous religious Instruction In either the truths 
or the forms of religion. It seems very probable 
that the apostles would have exercised a eon- 
trolling influence in the selection of church ofli- 
cers. Tbeie is nothing to indicate what was the 
authority of these elders except the facts that 
the name Is applied in the O. T. to officers exer- 
cising certain undefined political functions, analo- 
gous to those of the modem shiek (xnitiOi ipTiois), 
and also to designate officers who administered 
the affairs of the Jewish synagogue (mih. 4 : 93, imtg). 
That their authority was confined to the locfd 
church Is implied by the expression dders in 
euery chitrch. While no very clear and definite 
lesson respecting church action is conveyed by 
this passage, one practical lesson is plain and 
important : the apostles did not merdy preach 
the Gospel, they also gathered the Christian con- 
verts into definitely organized churches, with 
offlcera duly appointed, and, presumptively, witJl 
the ordinances duly administered. They brought 
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them Into the visible, as well as Into the invisiWe 
kingdom of God. — Commended them to the 
Lord. Rather, (Set than before the Lord; aforraal 
religious servico participated in by the apoetles 
la certalDly Implied. Comp. 1 Tim. 5 : 33 ; 2 Tim. 
1:6; Tit. 1 ; 6. 

S4, as. Fisidia. A provhice In Asia Minor, 
Bee ch. IB : 14, uote,— Pamphylia. Another 
province. See eh. 13 : IS, note.— Perga. The 
first point which the; had reached on the main 
road after leaving Cyprus. See eh, 13 : 13, note. 
— Attatia> A coast town of Famphyiia, in the 
Immediate vicinity of Terga ; it vras founded by 
Attalus Fhliadelphus, and Is stQl an important 
place, with, a population of 8,000 ; It Is now 
known as Cittalla, at least this is tbe better 
opinion, tbougb there le some nncei'tainty re- 
spectmg Its Identiiieation, The apoBtles appa- 
rently went to Attalla not for the purpose of 
preaching, but as a convenient point from which 
to take ship tor Antloch, 

SO-28. They had gathered the church 
together. A speeia! meeting was held to hear 
their report. It la not Improbable that there 
were several churches In Antiooh whose mem- 
here were convened on this occasion,— T hey 
rehearsed all that God had done with 
them, PorhapB thie rehearsal Eurnishod Luke 
with the materia] for his narrative. Observe how 
Paul here recognizes the truth afterwards in- 
siEtcd on In 1 Cor. 3 : 6-9. This was a true 
" praise meeting. " — Opened the door of l^lth 
unto the Gentiles. That is, had by bis graee 
given admission Into the kingdom of faith unto 
the uncircumciaed heathen. The metaphor la a 
fevorite one with Paul (i Oor.H;B, scor.SMSi Coi. 
I : s),— Iiong time. One or two years. Proba- 
bly A.D. 48, 49. See Chronological Table, p. 20, 

Ch. 16 ! 1.55.' THE SO^iaUED COnNOlL AT JEKC- 



ORUnCH QCABBBLS.^PmHCIPLB FBBMASEHT, P 

Preliminary Note. — This chapter divides the 
Book of Acta into two nearly equal portiona. 
The first fourteen chapters describe chiefly tbi 
operations of divine providence which brought 
the church to the decision here finally announced, 
that the Gospel is for the Gentile as well aa the 
Jew, that Christianity la for humanity, not - 
single nation ; the second fourteen chaptc 
count the methods pursued by the church, under 
the guidance of God, In carrying tbe Gospel to the 
Gentiles. In studying this chapter consider the 
following facts : (1.) Circumcision was ordained 
by God 1b the days of Abraham. It was 
sign of the covenant between himself and 
people. It was a pubUc ptofessloD of faith in 



and consecration to him. It opened the door of 
Lssion to his kingdom. To be un- 
eircumcised was to be a heathen, a stranger from 
tbe commonwealth of Israel, without a part in 
the divine inheritance (qob, :i ; H; Eak ss ; lo, tit). 
To deny circumcision therefore, seemed to a Jew- 
equivalent to denying God's cov- 
^om. It was not an unmeaning 
was as important a part Of reli- 
gion aa any ceremony ever is or ever can be ; to 
deny that it was essential to salvation waa equiv- 
alent to denying that any ceremonial la essential 
religion. (2.) Jeans Christ had not repealed, 
t Bsido, or said augbt to weaken tbe obligation 
of circumcision. He waa himself ciicumcised 
i). Accused by his enemies of relaxing 
the lawB of Moses he had denied the imputation 
■). He had' chosen all hia apostlca 
the circumcised. In his first com- 
mission he had bid them go not to any heathen 
province or Samaritan village (Maii. in : i). The 
full meaning of bis subsequent commis^ons (mhu. 
sii II, ID; Acu s:») tbe apostles themselves did not 
at first comprehend. They had no direct external 
authority for abandoning a test of character 
which 6od had ordidned, and which had been 
maintained for over 1,S00 yeai's. (S.) The apos- 
tles themselves had Issued no decree oii the sub- 
ject. Christ had appointed them to sit as judges 
of Israel. He had conferred upon them an au- 
thority, vague cortainlj, but not iusigniflcant, 
and they had been silent. The first preaching 
to the Greeks was by Philip, a Greek (=h. e , i, m). 
The second was by Peter, but the ease was ex- 
ceptional ; he had been called to account for it ; 
no permanent minlstiy to the heathen had re- 
sulted (liiapi. 10, ii). Neither of them had organ- 
ized the uncircumcised into Christian churches, 
or assumed to place Jew and Gentile on the 
same footing before God ^id the church. The 
action of Paul and Barnabas and tbe church at 
Antioch was therefore wholly without external 
or eccleslaatical authority. They not only ap- 
peared to disregard the traditions of the ehureh, 
to reject the ordinance established by God, to 
abandon a, ceremonial hallowed by immemorial 
usage, but lo do this without authority (com 
Christ or his apostles. Pride and conscience re- 
enforced each other In' the complaint preferred 
against them for this seemingly flagrant irregn- 
larlty. (4.) This conference, usually called a 
council, WBG not one, in tbe modem sense of that 
term. The churehes ot Palestrae were not rep- 
resented; nor even the churches of Judea. It 
waa simply a meeting of the church at Jerusa- 
lem, It was not called to settle authoritatively 
the question. In the mind of Paul there was no 
question. The complaints of tbe Pharisees awak- 
ened no hesitation in his mind (oai, s -. i). He 
I would not have yielded bis convictions, no, not 
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to an aogel from heaven (gbI. i : i. s). He did not 
esen go np to Jcruealeni till directed by a, apedul 
divine revelation (om. s e s)- When he went he 
emphasized his own eonvietions by tating an 
nncifcmnclBed Greek with hlra (q=i. s ; s). The 
church at Antioch was as little In doubt ss him- 
sell. It accompanied Paul, Barnabas and TltuS 
out of the city, giving him a public ovation 
(Acii 11 : e). As the three Joarneyed to Jernsalem, 
they visited the churches on their route, narra- 
ting with thanksgiving the labors, for the irregu- 
larity of which they were called to arconnt. 
Paul refused to reeogntze in the apoatles any 
authority oyer him and superior to his own (aj. 
1 : 1, 11, 1!, n-ii), and arrlvhig at Jerusalem, entered 
into no debate or defence ; he simply gave an ac- 
count of what he had dune. If we could imagine 
the Judidzlng party eecurlng the decision of the 
church In their favor, we could not Imagine 
Paul's yielding to It. The genesis of this con- 
ference was simply this: Pharisaic believers eame 
from Jernsalem to Antioch, claimed to apeak by 
authority, and demanded the circumcision of the 
Gentile converts. The Christlaiia at Antloch sent 
P u and B mabas to Jerusalem to learn whethpr 
h tltuted delegation possessed the au- 

h aimed; whether the church had 

an d rwouldratlfytheh' action. (5.) The 

CO tl and forms of proceedings of the so- 

all d uo il arc uncertain. I believe, how- 
e matter was first discussed in prl- 
te b n the apostles and elders, that a 

result was reached, that it was then laid before 
the entire church and ratified by them, and that 
the addresses of Peter Mid the narrative of Panl 
and Barnabas, as well b£ the final utterance of 
James, are part of this ropori, prepared, as it 
was, in eammlttoe. See ver. 6, note, (a.) The 
result Included both a principle and a policy. 
The prtniAple is embodied by Peter's declaration 
that God recognizes no difference between Jew 
and Gentile, purifying all hearts by faith (v«. s). 
Faith is not only the ground of salvation. It is 
the only ground. Nothing else is necessary. No 
ceremonial Is of the essence of Christianity. No 
ceremonial could be more sacred,, either fium its 
or^n, its usage, or Its import, than clrcumcl- 
Bion. The policy Is embodied In the eonnsel of 
J^nes (ii!n. 10, !i, n«\f), that the Gentiles abstain 
from certain practices out of regard to the con- 
sciences of their Jewish brethren. The princi- 
ple is eternal. It la the same to-day as in the 
first century. The policy was perhaps never 



fully carried out. It certahily did not outlast 
the time of Paul He Openly declares the right 
Of a Chrietiau to eat meat offered to idols, though 
he advises, in the spirit of this conference, that 
the right he yielded for the sake of others [Ram. 
ct. 14; iCor.ch.E). (7.) This result was not obtained 
by an appeal to church atithorUy: — neither to 
the 0. 1., thOQgh James quotes a passage from 
the prophets to show that the O. T. does not 
contravene their eonclnsion ; nor to Jesus Christ, 
who is not quoted at all ; nor to the Church, for 
only the opinion of a local church was asked, 
except as the apostles may be regarded as rep- 
resentatives of the church universal ; — hut hy an 
appeal to dMne providetiK, The ways of God 
are as authoritative as his word ; and the teach- 
ings of the one, If not as plain, are as decisive aa 
the teachings of the other. For the dist 



s old a 






primitive church required no other authority 
than the evident blessing of God bestowed upon 
those who had not accepted and performed it 
(.m,s-ii)). (8.) If Ihave read aright thlsnarratlve, 
small light on methods of ecclesiastical 



proccd 
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hn 
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lAd anm hh am d wn 

from Judea> They were evidently mem- 
bet^ of tbe Christian church in Jerusalem. See 
ver. 5. In Galatians Paul characterizes them as 
"false brethren unawares brought in." They be- 
lieved that Jesus was the Messiah, hut regarded 
Christianity only as a reformation of Judaism. — 
Except ye be clrcnmclsed. Chrcumdsloa 
was first ordained by God in his covenant with 
Abraham (om. n ; ion). It probably fell Into 
disuse, for it was renewed in the person of the 
son of Moses, a little before the exodns (Emd. 
i ■ w-5b). It had been practised by other nations 
than the Jews — the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Tro- 
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3 And bffiDff'J brougl 
tbey passed tbiough 1 

great |oy' unto all the brethreu, 

4 And when they were come to Je 
were received of the church, and qfHii 



vay by the church, 
SaniHila, declaring 
and they caused 



glodjteB, Caffrea of Soulii Africa, ana iBlandors 
ot the Facille Ocean, and is still practised both 
by MuEsulmana and modem Jews, It was per- 
formed on all males on the eighth day after 
bulli (Idi. iJi ; s), and accompanied the naming of 
the child (Ldiuii», 1:11). It was a pain^l ceie- 
mony, and was especially odious to the OentHes, 
because In the public baths t<i which tbey re- 
sorted, the circumcised were subjected to cruel 
ioBults. So far was this canned that the Jews 
sometimes endeavored to efface the evidences of 
clrcumclBion by a sttrgleal operation. See 1 Cor. 
7 : 18. — Ye cannot be saved> The point of 
the teochii^ was not therefore that it was expe- 
dient to be circumelseil as a concession to the 
prejudices of others, bat that eiretimci^on wos 
essenliid to si^mtlion. It was this substltntlon of 
an exteroid rite for the spiritual Itfe of faith in 
a personal Bavloar which I'cndered their teach- 
ing BEbversive of the soui See ver. 34, note. 

3. Ko small disseDsion and dispntation 
with tiiem. The former word (uiiiui;) else- 
where rendered higurrectl/m, sedilion and uproar 
(Mtirkis;7t inki ss ; :>, SS) AcBiBiio) implies a Vigor- 
ous and determined lesletance to the Judalzere 
bj Paul and Barnabas ; the latter woi-d (Sijiijai?) 
literally yiM9fi<>nJ»9(i Tim, i :4; e 1 4) implies debate ; 
the doctrine and the authority of these Jndaizers 
were probably both questioned. In fact tbey had 
no authority to speak for the church at Jerusa- 
lem {.«. SI, nota),— They determined. That is, 
the church at Autloch determined. It appears 
also from QaL 3 : 3 that Paul reeeired a direct 
. revelation from heaven. There is nothing Incon- 
sistent In the two accounts. The revelation may 
have been afforded him by the voice of prophets 
in the church (ct. 13 ^ s, wis), or it may be that a 
private revelation to Paul and the action of the 
church combined in sending this delegation. 
So Paul was sent from Jerusalem both by the 
word and the Providenee of God (ih. b ; ss, ao wiii 
ct. !S:ia, !i). — Certain other of them. Titus 
was one (Oii.i;i, s), and the fact that he ac- 
companied Paul, bein^ an uncircnmclsed Greek, 
as well as the statement in the next verse, indi- 
cates that the mind of the church was with Paul 
and Barnabas, not with the Judalzers. — About 
this question. There is nothing to indicate 
an appeal to the church at Jerusalem as having 
aathorUy to settle the question. The language 



of Gal. 3 : 5 implies the reverse ; there was 
no question in Paul's mind, and we may reasonably 
doubt whether he would have gone on this mis- 
sion but for the direct revelation made to him. 
The false teachers came from Judea claiming to 
speal: for the church there ; the brethren of An- 
tioch sent to Jerusalem to learn the truth ot 
their representations. 

3. Being brought on their way by the 
church. Officially escorted by delegates from 
the church. —Passed through Fhenice and 
Samaria. "As Galilee is not mentioned, they 
traveled probably along the coast as far south as 
Ptolemals (rt. si ■ 1), and then crossed the plain of 
Esdraelon into Samaria." — (ffiKiiwH.)— Declar- 
ing the conversion oflhe Gentiles. In the 
mlssionaiy tour from which they had just 
returned. That they were not going to Jenisa- 
lem to learn from the ehnrch there whether Gen- 
tiles could be converted without drcumcision 
la very evident. Their account was given to the 
Christian churches which had previously been 
established along the line of theh- route (oh. s -. 5, 
i(iie;3ii u:ie).— Caused great joy onto all 
the brethren. The Judaic faction bad small 
influence in these churches. 

4, 9. Thei^were received of the ehnrch. 
That Is, cordially received. Apparently prior to 
any public meeting, Paul privately communi- 
cated with the leadera in the ehnrch {gj. e^ s). In 
the public meeting observe that he takes no part 
In the discussion, except to give a simple narra- 
tive of the work which had been done through 
him and Barnabas, and of God's blessmg upon it, 
both In the conversion of the Gentiles, and In the 
wonders and miracles wrought among them.— 
There rose up certain or the sect of the 
Pharisees. For deaertptlon of the Phariseas, 
see Matt. 3 : T, note. We are not to understand 
that this is a part of Paul's report, an account 
of the opposition encountered at Antioch ; these 
Phariscea rose up at this time in the assembly, 
and demanded that these Gentile converts should 
be eirenmcised and required to keep the whole 
law; mother words, that they must become Jews 
before they could become Christians. Humanly 
speaking, the future of the church depended on 
the decision of this question. If the Pharisaic, 
party had triumphed, the Christian church 
would haveheenburiedln the giave of Judaism. 
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7 And when there had been muoh disputing, Peter 
rose up, BDd said unto them, Men and^ brelKren. j= 


. 9 And put no difference between us a 


nd them, puti- 


upon the neck of the Asdpfes, which 




linow" how that a eood while ago God made choice 
among us that the Gentiles by my mouth should beat 


toputayoke- 
leltlier our fa- 


the word of Ihe gospel and believe, 
a .And God, wTiicE ■ knoweth the liearts, bare them 


thers nor we were able to bear i 




11 But we believe that throuEh* th 




witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even as As did 


Lord Jesus Chilst we shall be saved, ev 
IS Then all the multitude kept ^lence 


aS"'^'aa' 


nntous; 





liEplM.! 



fi. It ts not easy t« determine what was the 
constitation of this Eo-called couDcll ; the lao- 
guiige of thiiB verse implies that tbe matter was 
brought hefore the a.postles and elders for their 
deliberation; the langn^e of Tor. 13, "ufi tlie 
miiiiitude, " ImpUee that the lalt; of the charcb 
generally were present ; and the language at yer. 
2i, " then pleased It the apostles and elders, wiih 
the ytluie clacnh," implies that they parHelpated 
\a the final action ; while the language of ver. 19 
seems to implj that Jmnes, as president of the 
council, focmally antionnced the decision. I sug- 
gest, as a reasonahlc surmise, harmonizing the 
various expressions In the narrotiye, that after 
Faal's account given to the church, and the criti- 
cisms tin his conrse coneeqnent thereon, the apos- 
tles and elders met as a committee, and after 
much dlscuasioo, settled upon their report ; that 
to prepare the way for It, Peter first presented 
Ills account of the teachings of divine Provi- 
dence several years before ; that Paul and Bar- 
nabas followed with their acconnt of their mis- 
sionary work aud God's approTal of it by mira- 
cles and wonders ; that James then announced 
the declsloQ which the officers recommended ; 
and that, finally, this report being rati&ed by 
the whole chnrch, was embodied In the cfficial 
document contained in vers. 28-39, It must 
not, however, be forgotten that this was not a 
representative council of the churches of Chris- 
tendom, Dor even. of Palestine, but only the 
officers and laity of the church at Jerusalem, 
together with the apostles; the latter, as the 
immediate life companions of our Lord, would 
have had great Influence, irrespective of any 
eeeleslasfleal authority which they may have 



7-9. When there had been much disput- 
ing- A promiscuous debate, but whether 
among the apostles, or amoog the multitude, is 
uncertain ; if the snrmlae above ia correct, only 
the apostles and elders took part in this discus- 
sion. — How that a good while ago> The 
conversion of Cornelius was not far from fourteen 
years prevloas to this time, assuming thai Paul's 
expression In Gal. 3 ; 1, "fourteen yearsafter," 
dates from his conversion. Peter refers to the 
lapse of time to show that the question has long 
since been settled by the revealed will of God. 
See chaps. 10, 11. — And the heart-knowing 
God> The value of clrcnmcislon consisted in 



its evidence of consecration to Ood. To the 
Jndeans a refusal to bo circumcised was an evi- 
dence of Imperfect repentance and consecration, 
as with us a refusal to be baptiEcd, or to make a 
public profession of faith. To this unexpressed 
feeling, Peter replies, The heart-knowing Qpd 
(j«. 17 : 10) has borne witness, to the genuineness 
of their godly cJiaracter by giving to them the 
Holy Ghost.— Even as he did unto us. That 
is, with the same mhiiculoiis gifts (dh ii 15 b<m) 
— Pul no difTerence. Rather recogn zed no 
difference; did not dlscrlmlnafe between them 
and us, having broken dowu hy Christ the mid 
die wall of partition between Jew and Gentile 
See Ephes. 3 : 14— Purifying lh«ir hearts: 
by tMe fhitb. Even the 0. T. reco|rmzad the 
truth that circumcision, nnaccompanieil by pun 
flcation of heart, was valueless (j^r. t . m). Comp. 
Col. 3 : 11. This circumcision of the heart had 
been granted to the Gentiles, who thns were 
received hito the covenant of God. Thef^thby 
which their hearts were purified Is not merely, 
as Dr. Hadtett, a " belief in the truth," but, as < 
explained by Feter himself, In 1 Pet. 1 : SS, Uiat 
faith which obeys the tmth through fie spirit 
unto unfeigned love. The essential truth nnder- 
lying Peter's argument, and equally applicable 
to modem times, Is that he whose heart has been, 
purified by the Spirit of God, and who gives, 
evidence thereoE by the fruits of the Spirit, as 
portrayed In Gal. S : S3, SS, is a child of God, 
however he may fall short of the ecclesiastical 
requiremonts of the church. 

10, !!• Nt>w, therefore , Tvhy tempt ye 
God t By requiring any other evidence of the 
univeraality of his grace, — To put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples. That Is, 
by attempting to pul such yoke upon them. — 
Which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. This yoke Is not the external 
observance of the ceremonial law, for that the 
Jews did bear, hnt the burden to the conscience 
of one who accoimts obedience to such law 
essential to salvation. It cannot be bojne be- 
eaiise it is not the object of the law to give salva- 
tion, but to afford a knowledge of sin. Sea 
Kom. 3 ; 10, SO ; 7 ; 9-24. In the latter passage 
Paul illustrates the burdensomeneas of this yoke. 
Contrast Christ's yoke (iiati. ii [ ss, a^. — But 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus we 
trust to be »avedi in which way they 
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dlence lo Bamabas and Paul, dedaiing w 


hat miracles 


■S After this I will return, and will build again the 
tabernacle of Dairid, which Is fallen down ; and I will 


and wonders Gud had wioughf among 


the GenlQes 


13 And after they had held their pean 
swered, sayii^, Men and brethreD, h 




build agsto the ruins tlieteof, and I will set It up : 




17 That the re^due of men might seek after the Lord 
and all the Gentiles, upon whom my name is cslled 


axken unto 






saith the Lord, who doeth -all these things. 


14 Simeon hath declared = how God at 


the first did 


18 Known = unto God are all his works, from the bc- 




eople for his 


19 Wherefore my sentence is, tliat we trouble not 




prophets; as 


them, whith from among the Gentiles are turned' to 


It is written,^ 




God: 



a 



hi 



to the Jew, ca G 

13. From the eSect upon the multitude, it 
ie evident that Potef's addresB was deliYfirt><i to 
the ehurcii as a whole, not merely io the apoB- 
ties and eMers. Paul and Barnabas then re- 
hearaed the miraelos and wonders wrought by 
them among the Gentiles (cb. 13: 11; 14:3.3-10) as 
an evidance of the divine approval of their work 
In preaching the Qoepel to the uncircamcised. 

13. James answered. Called in Gal. 1 ; 19 
the Lord's brother, and, aa I believe, the literal 
trother of Jesus, not a consin or other relative. 
Bee note on Brethren of the Lord, Vol. I, p. 87. 
He was not one of the twelve, though designated 
■ by Paul aa an apostle. He Is probably the 
author of the Epistle General of St. James. In 
eeclesiastical history he IB deslgnatea James the 
Just, and is reported by tradition to have been 
appointed bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord him- 
self. That he occnptetl a prominent and influ- 
ential position in the primitive church is eviaout. 
Corap, oh. 13 ; ir i 81 : 18 ; Gal. 3 : 0. Tradition 
attributes to him an austere and ascetic charac- 
ter, whose sympathies would naturSUy be with 
the Hebraistic party in the church, and whose 
decision would therefore have special weight 
with the Hebrew Christiana. Of all the books 
of aie N. T., his epistle probably most strongly 
emphasizes the necessity of works of righfcous- 
ness, and says least of the Inward experience of 
(atth. It accords with this aspect of his charac- 
ter that he refers to Peter by his Hebrew name, 
and to the O. T. Scriptures hi support of the ad- 
mission of uncireumciBed Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian church. 

14>18. Simeon. The Greek form of the 
Hebrew name ; used once by Peter of himself 
(ip.1.1 ri), hut in connection with hia Christian 
name. ITie name Peter was given to Simon ^>j 
Christ (John i;<si Mill. 16; is).— God at the firat. 
So Peter ("r. j) says a good while ago. James 
recalls the fact that God' a visiting the 
daedGeDtileslsnot Dcwin the esperie 



Chriatlan church. — To take out of them a 
people for his name. Comp. 1 PeL 3 r 9 ; 
Matt. 31 ! 43, note.— The words of the pro- 
phets. The quotation which follows is fram 
! 9 : 11, 13 ; it does not agree Tevbally with 
r the Septuagint or the Hebrew version, 
original paasage Is thus translated by 
Schmoller (Latige's CWi.) : 
In tliat flay will I raisB np 
Tho&lienhiit of David, 
And wall up Ua breaches, 



Upon whom mj nonie l8 called, 
Sailh Jehovah who doeth this. 

Edom ia apedfled In the original prophecy bo- 
cause while they were related lo Israel they 
were especially hostile ; to receive possession of 
Edom was therefore symbolical of Israel's great- 
est glory. The fulfillment of this prophecy be- 
gan with the comhig of Christ the Son of David, 
and will be perfected when he Is fully recognized 
King of all the nations of the earth. The labei-- 
nade of David Is not the divine tabernacle, the 
precursor of the Temple ; the kingdom ia de- 
scribed not as the palace nor as the home, but as 
the BooiA or hv,t of David, to indicate its fallen 
condition. The reaidne <^ men, literally the for- 
mlcea, Is a deslgnatioa of the Gentiles. So Id 
Ephes. 2 : 3 ; 1 Thess. 4 : IB ; 5:8, the others are 
the heathen (there Si Imnilt, here ac^iiXoiaa^). 
T^xat joftom my name ia eaUed is equivalent to. 
Who are sumftmed by my name, that is, Who 
are called Christians. The quotation from Amos 
ends with ver. 17; ver. 18 is added by James. 
The best reading is, KMnenfivm the banning if 
the world, the words tinto God are aU his aorlcs 
being added; so Meyer, Tischendorf, Alford. 
The variation is not immaterial; adopting the 
better reading, the meaning of Jamea appears to 
be that this call of the Gentiles ia not a new rev- 
elation, but aometbing made known from the 
beginning by the prophets. The passage in 
Amos, then, as interpreted by James, declares 
that after the desolation of Israel foretold in the 
I preceding verses God will return In mercy and 
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m pollutions ofe idol , 

ii For moaeslS' old time hath 



liiem, that they abstaja 



rebuiia. tlie kingdom of David In such a way that 
the Gentiles, tuu^ptlng tho name of Chclsl, may 
theraBelTea eater and shure ia the kingdom of 
God. 

19, 20. Wherefore my sentence is. Lit- 
erally, Wherrfore I jndge. Tbe original {xqItoi) 
BlguiSeB not merely an opinion, but a poaitive 
decision. See Matt, T : 5, note. But it does not 
Indicate that tlia speaker's authority was gi'eater 
than that of the others. The phrase was a com- 
mon fornmla In the Greek aasemhiiea, by which 
individual raembeia gave exprceslon tJD their 
verdict or decision after discussion. "The whole 
proceeding is annlogons to that which continu- 
ally takes place in our own chnrch'conrts, when 
the roll is called to give the members present an 
opportunity of stating their Judgment upon some 
important qneatlon."— (J.;Kcon(fei-.) — Thai we 
Ironble not them> By laying upon them bur- 
densome ceremonial regulations. Comp. OaL 
5 : 13. That dtcnmclsion was peculiarly bur- 
densome to the Gentiles, see ver. 1, note. — Are 
turned to Gud. Rather are t-arning. The 
judgment of James was against imposing sny 
burdens upon and hindrances to those Gentiles 
who, under the influence of the Gospel, were 
turning to the Lord.— Prom pollutions of 
idols. The animals saj^rlQccd to the gods were 
not wholly eonsuraed in burnt offerings ; certain 
portions were destroyed, and the remainder » ere 
eaten by men in a festive meal, or sometimes 
sold in the markets. These meats were account 
ed an abomination among the Jews, and to par 
take of them knowingly was a heinous offence 
(es. log: is). To guard against the possibility of 
nnwitthigiy partaking at such meat, some con- 
fined themselves to herbs (Rm, u : i). Paul sub- 
sec|uently declares that these ace needless sem- 
ples, and that there is nothhig unclean In such 
meats {Rim.ii:3,Ui ic«. 3:m), with which agrees 
Christ's histructions In Mark 7 : 14-^ ; at the 
same time he recommends the Qentile ChristlanB 
to abstain from eating them if partaking will be 
a temptation or au oSence to others (Rim. 14 : ii-ii ; 
1 Cor. 8 : s-is) ; and that appears to he the principle 
upon which the recommendation to abstinence is 
l^ven here by James. — And from fornication- 
It has been a perplexity to the commentators 
that this positive sin should be inclnded with 
other matters in themselves indifferent. The 
explanation is, not that the word fornication is 
used in any other tiiau its natural sense, hut that 



this vice, when practised by men, was not re- 
garded as blameworthy in Greek society ; pubhc 
opinion in the ancient Greek cities upon tjils 
subject is iUustrated by, but was far worse than, 
that which still exists in some European capi- 
tals. "The young men of Athens, previous to 
their martifige, spent a great part of their time 
in the company of mistresses, without its being 
thought blameahle in any respect whatever. 
Marriage, Indeed, produced on the whole a, 
change in this mode of living of young men,' but 

tinued their intercourse with raistieBses, without 
drawing upon themselves the censure of public 
opinion." — (Smith's JMd. qfAnt.) The Jews, on 
the other hand, are and always have been a char- 
acteristically chaste people. In specifying, there- 
fore, those pecnliai'fties which distinguished the 
Jews from the Gentiles, and which Christian 
converts were to maintain, it was necessary to 
hicludepersonalchastity.— Prom things stran- 
gled and from blood. Tbe Jewish law forbade 
the partaking of blood In any shape (Gun. i:i; Ln. 
11 ; IS, 14 1 Df ou is 1 !3,m), and thIs therefore involved a 
prohibition of eating animals killed by strangling, 
because they would contain tbe blood. To the 
picsent diy the Jews maintain separate butchers' 
establishments, and kill their meat hi a peculiar 
mann:.r on account of these prohibitions. 

il. This verse assigns the reason for the ad- 
monitions given to the Gentile converts. The 
prim tiye Christian churches were composed of 
three classes : heathen, proselytes, Jews— tbe two 
latter attendants upon the synagogue, wotdd 
hear the prohibitions of the ceremonial law con- 
stantly read ; if their fellow-Chiistians disre- 
garded them, controversies, and perhaps schisms, 
would then ensue. It was for the sake of peace 
that the Qentile Christians were to submit to a 
temporary limitation of their Christian liberty. 

22. With tbe whole church. Observe 
that this commission was sent, not by the apos- 
tles alone, nor by a council of churches, but by 
the chm'ch at Jerusalem. — Of their own. The 
word conipaitj has no equivalent iii tho original 
The meaning is, members of their own church. — 
Judas. Nothlngfurtherisknownof him except 
that he was a prophet (vet, as, unia). The fact that 
this Jndas was sumamed Barsabas, while Judaa 
the apostle (ch. i ; is) was sumamed LebbEeus or 
Thaddicus (Man. lo ; s ; MaA 3 i Is), indicates that 
this one is not the apostle. — Silas. Always sc 
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namefl In tba Acts, always Silvanua in fte Epis- 
tles i the former wss probably his Jewisli, tte 
latter his Gentile name. He is believed to have 
been a. Greciaii Jew ; Acta 16 : 37 Indicates that 
be was a Roman eitiaen. He accompanied Paul 
on his second miaalouaiy journey through Ada 
Minor to Macedonia (vor. jo ; a. n ; i\ remained be- 
hind in Berea {yi -. lo, 14), and joined Paul again 
in Corinth (is; ti iTiien.i;ii sTtB.a.i:i), where he 
preached with Paul and Tlmotheus (i cor. 1 1 in). 
Wlietier he was the Sllvanns who conveyed 
Peter's first Epistle to Asia Minor (1 Pei. « : is) is 
donbtful, though the probabilities are in favor 
o{ the identity.—Leadiug men among the 
brethren. Personal influence rather tlian offl- 
cial position is probably indicated. 

%3. Aud thef nrrot« by them. The indi- 
cation is that an exact transcript ot the orl^al 
letter is given. The words after this manner are 
wanting in the beet mannsciipts.— The apos- 
tles and elders, brethren. The word and Is 
wanting in the ancient mannscripts ; the apostles 
and elders are not masters but themselves breth- 
ren(Mui,!3:8iiTim.S[iiiPet.e!3).— TbroDghont 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia. An indica- 
tion both, that Christian chnrcheB had been organ- 
ized throughoat those regions, and also that the 
Judaizers had demanded elsewhere than In An- 
tioch the eircuracfsion of Gentile oonTerte. — 
Cilicia was the most south-easterly province 
of Afda Minor, divided by Mount Amanus from 
Syria. When Cicero was procoasnl of Cilieia, 
B. o. 61-50, it Included Famphylia, Plaldia, Lycao- 
nia and the island of Cyprus, and although, subse- 
quently reduced under Augustus to much nar- 
rower dimensions, the teiTO Is probably here used 
in the larger sense, for it is almost certain that the 
letter would be sent to the chnrehes which Paul 
had organized In his mlsslonaj'y tonr thronghout 
Pamphylia, Pisldia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia, as 
well as to those which presumptively grew out 
of his previous ministry in Tarsus, the capital 
of Caieia proper (di. s : ao), Syria, an ahbreviatio 
or modification of Assyria, like all the aUcient 
provinces, had indeterminate because variabl 
boundaries, differing at different periods of its 
history. In general terms they may be described 
as the Mediterranean on the west, the Euphrates 
on the east, the range of Amanus and Taurus 
on the north, and the great desert of Arabia on 
the south ; these include the provinces of Judea, 



Samaria and Galilee, and the country of Phteni- 
cia, known in the N. T. from its principal cities, 
as the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. PoBsiblj the let- 
ter was sent to the churches throughout all these 
provinces. Including those converted through the 
ministries described in ch. 8 ; 25, ad, 10 ; B ; 33, 

24-36. Have troubled yon. Here in the 
sense of throwing into agitation and perplex- 
ity.— Subverting your souls. Because reli- 
ance upon rites and ceremonies always leads 
the soul away from reliance upon Christ (o^i. 
s : m),— Saying, Yc mnst be circntncised 
and keep the laiv. These words are omitted 
by Alford and Tiachendorf \ they were probably 
added by some scribe as an explanation, but it 
is a needless one. "The persons to whom the 
epistle was addressed would veiy well know 
what it was that had disturbed their minds, and 
the omission of formal mention of It would be 
natural, to avoid prominent cause of offence to 
the Jewish converts, by an apparent deprecia- 
tion of circumcision and the observance of the 
law." — (4yoi-d.)— Towhom we gave no com- 
mandment. The word tucA is added by the 
translators ; the declaration of the letter is that 
this self-constituted delegation was not author- 
ized to speak for the church at Jerusalem. Ttiat 
they had pretended to do so is implied here, and 
is perhaps confii'med by Paul's characterization 
of them In Gal, 3:4, as "false brethren."— 
Being assembled ivith one accord. Or, 
agreed iitith one consent. Hcander and Alford give 
the former, Bengel, Meyer, Hackett and Alex- 
ander the latter, which seems to me better to 
agree both with the meaning of the or^nal and 
with the contest. The Greek (J/iuSu^iiiJov) sig- 
nifies heartiness of accord (see ch. 1 : 14, note) ; 

d whll th is no special significance in stat- 
1 g h th hureh bad assembled together, 
th 1 id nt reason why they should state 
th th d I I n was unanimous and after dis- 
— Ou beloved Barnabas and Paul. 
A 1 Id tal nt strong indorsement of them 
h h atter and authority had been im- 
p gn by 1 Judaizers (ooi. !i4-«). — Men tbat 
have hHKarded their lives for the name 
of our TiOTd Jesus Christ. This is the metm- 
ing given by all the commentators. , Literally 
rendered, however, the verse would read. Men 
jBho have given their lives /or tte name ijf our Lord 
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Notwithstandingjit pleased Siloi 



to lay upon you P' 

^ That ye abstain' from meals offered to idols an. 
from blood, and from things stiangied. and from foni 

well. FaieyeweU. 

lioch ! and when they had gathered the multitude to 
gather, they delivered the epistle ; 
31 IVAick when they haii read, they rejoked fot th 



sefves, exhorted the hrel 
coafirmed ' lAm. 



, being pi 



"B''But Paul 



'ho dei^Eted ^ from them fr 
lOt With them to the work. 

34 And the coatentinn whs 
hat they departad oe 
^aruabiis took Matk, 

40 Aud Paul chose SUas.aj 

41 And he went through Sjriia 
ng' the ohurehes. 



Jesus OJiThi, and UiEs appears to mo to be Itfl true 
sigaiflcauce. It Is not the risks they haye riio 
which mokea them Ijeloved, but the fact that 
they have wholly coueecrated tlieir Uyes to hon- 
oring ChriBt'a name. The verse is interpreted 
by Paul's account of his own eKpericnee in PhlL 
S;8. He employs the same verb {jiagaSldani) 
hi describing Christ's love, in GaL 3 :20, " who 
loyed me auSiga^shimfi^ for me." 

37-39. Who shall tell yon the same 
things by mouth. Not the same tblngs that 
Paul and Buruabas had preached, but the same 
things centred In this letter ; they would cer- 
tify to its authenticity, and answer any ques- 
tions respecting the decision of the chnrch at 
Jerusalem.— To the Holy Ghost and to us. 
The claim implied to speak nuthoritatively for 
the Spirit of God iudicMes unmistakably tbeir 
belief in their own divine inspiration. It accords 
with the promise made by Christ to the apostles 
in Matt. 2S : SO and John 11 : S(>.— These neces- 
sary things. Afeessory, because Christian char- 
ity required the Gentile converts to avoid need- 
lessly offending their Jewish brethren. Obsei-ve 
the radicalism of this letter ; chrcnmelsion, ablu- 
tioDE, the observance of days, the discrimhiation 
between clean and unclean things, together with 
the whole Jewish ritual, was swept (iway. Take 
note also that the observance of the Jewish Sab- 
bath Is not amorig the necessary things laid upon 
the Gentile Christians.-^That ye abstain, etc. 
See on ver. iW. — Fare ye well* The cnstomary 
conclusion of epistles. Comp. 33 : 30. The lit- 
eral meaning is Beye strong. Together with thi^ 
official letter, wsre instmctlons to Paul and Bar- 
nabas to remember the poor {oai. : ; lo), {. e., the 
poor at Jerusalem, and It is not Improbable that 
. Judaa and Silas, when they returned from theh' 
mission (vet. 33). carried back with them froni An- 
tioeh the contributions of the brethren there. 

3fl>35. They came to Antiooh. Wheni^, 
probably, copies of the letter were sent to the 



other churches.— For the consolation. In 

the assurance that the question was peacefully 
settled, and that there was no danger of schism. 
—Being prophets. Inspired leanJiers. See 
eh. 13 : 1, note. Their exhortations, therefore, 
possessed a special and recognized authority. 
—■Had tarried a space. There is nothing to 
indicate the length of thne. — I^t go in peace. 
WUh peace, i. e., with the customary Jewish salu- 
tation, Peace be with you ; here, with something 
of tlie MgniScance imparted to it by Christ (hw 
M;aT). — Ver. 3i Is wanting in the best manu- 
scripts, and has probably been inserted to har- 
monize the statement In ver. S3, Impljing that 
Silas returned to Jerusalem, with that in ver. 40, 
that he shortly aftet accompanied Paul in his 
second missionary journey.— ^Teach lag and 
preaching. Teaching the Christian disciples ; 
preaching, as heralds, the Gospel to those that 
knew it not. This is the twofold function of the 
ministry, 
fih. IB : 36 III ch. 16 : 13. PAUL EESUME8 HIS MISSION- 



13 (ver. B).— BvEH P 



or Gon( 



7-10).— The fibst pt 
IH EtTROPE (var. 13). 

The account of Paul's second missionary jour- 
ney. In which Silas Is bis companion. Instead of 
Barnabas, occupies up to ch, 18 : 33. It lasted 
three or four years, A, B. Bl-61. During this 
journey he revisits the churehes in Syria and 
CiUcIa, thence passing rapidly through Asia 
Minor, crosses into Europe, preaches the Gos- 
pel at PhllippI, Thessalonioa and Berea In Mace- 
donia, at Athens and Corioth in Greece, and 
thence returns by ship to CEesorea, stepping at 
Ephesus on the way, and reaches Antioch prob- 
ably in the summer or fall of A. D. bi. . During 
this time he is thought to have written the two 
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and, bft. j'which. 
ed llmo- were at Lys 



[Ch. XVI. 



epistles to the Tliessalouians. See Cbrou. Table, 
p. SO. 

36-4I> Some days afleii A comparatiTel; 
short period is probably indicated. — How they 
do. " In faith, love and hope " [Beagel). Paul 

numbee of eonversiouB, but aonght to strength- 
en conTerts In the faith, and assure himself of 
their well-being. TMb was that "care of tlie 
ehnrches " which came on him daily (i oot. ii i ss). 
See ch. 18 : 23 ; 1 Thess. 3 : 6 ; 3 Cor, II : 3, 3.— 
And Barnabas pnrposed to take with 
them John. Who was a relatiye (coi, 4 ; lo, noit). 
—But Paul thonsht proper, as to one who 
had fallen olf from them from I'amphylia, 
and had not gone with them to the work, 
not to take witli them that man. This, 
■wblch la Alford's translation, represents more 
aecnrately than our English version the rugged 
force of the original. — And the contention 
was so sharp. The original (nugofuu^ii?, coh- 
fcHitoi) indicates bitterness in the controversy, 
and Implies blame on both Bides. The eyent 
lllustratea Paul's declaration in ch, 14 : 15. 
Paul's subsequent refereuce both to Barnabas 
(i Cot. 8 i s) and to Mark (s nm. 4 ; ii) hidlcate that the 

BoparatioD was not permanent So Barnabas 

took mark and sailed onto Cyprus. His 
native country (ci. 4 i e«). Christianity subse- 
quently become established lu this island, a fact 
presumptively due, at least In part, to his laboi's. 
But he is not again mentioned in Acta, nor is any- 
thing of his subsequent history linovm. The 
fact that a spurious letter of Sarnabae existed 
as early as the second century indicates that he 
occupied a prominent place in the Chrietkn 
church, otherwise his name would not be forged 
to such a document. — And Paul chose Silas. 
Who had perh^tB not gone back to JomBalem with 
Judas ('BT. w, now), or possibly had returned again 
to Antloch ; perhaps at the request of Paul to be 
his companion on this journey.— Being recom- 
mended hy the hrethren. It Is not without 
significance that Bamahas is represented as set- 
ting out upon his Journey with his nephew with- 
out any special sympathy or approval, while 
Paul Is commended to the grace of God by the 
assembled church. We may hence fairly con- 
clude that hi thie controversy the judgment of 
the brethren went, In the main, with Paul. 
Syria and Cilicia. 8^e on yer. 2S, T 
churches visited In Syria would possibly include 
those hi and about Damascua. In the sketch 
of his Journey which follows we have no other 



indications to guide us than the mountain passes 
and some remains of ancient Roman roads. 
From these indications we judge that he crossed 
Mt. Amanus, the natural boundary between 
Syria and CUIda, by the gorge anciently called 
the Syrian Gate, now known as the Bellan Pass. 
In Cilicia, whatever other churches bo visited, 
he probably did not omit that which had been 
almost certainly established by his labors In his 
native city of Tarsus. Thence he must have 
crossed Mt. Taurus Into the province of Lyca- 
onia, probably through the great fissure known 
in ancient days as the Cfilclan Gates, a gorge 
ostending, from north to south, a distance of 
some SO miles. 

Ch. 16:1,3. Derbe and Lystra. Paul's 
course, as above described, would bring him 
first to Derije, then to Lystra, For description 
of these cities, see oh. 14, note ; In the latter city 
he had been stoned and left for dead. — A cer- 
tain diiciple was there. That is, at Lystra. 
The language of ch. 20 ; 4 does not Imply that 
Timothy came fiom Derbe, rather the reverse. 
He had prolnbly been converted at Paul's pi'e- 
ybus visit to Lystra. See ch. 14, note. His 
mother s name was Eunice, his grandmother's 
n^me Lois (i-nm i 6) ; they were both Chrletlana, 
[jrobably having been converted at Paul's pre- 
vious visit. From childhood he had been In- 
structed in the Jewish Scriptures (a rim. 3 : is) at 
home, for there is no Indication of any syu^ogue 
at Lystra ; the father's name Is unknown, he waa 
a Greek, possibly, though that is entirely nncer- 
tain, a proselyte. Marriages with the heathen 
were forbidden by the O. T. (n^t. ? -. a, 4), but this 
law was often disregarded by Jews residing in 
foreign lands (Ruii i -. t). Timothy, being both of 
Jewish and Greek extraction, would bo thus 
peculiarly fltted to ho Paul's coadjutor in his 
missionary work. The two epistles written by 
Paul to him contain Indications at hla character ; 
he was not robust (i rim. 6 ; is), naturally shrank 
from opposition and responsibility (i Tirri.4: is-isi 
i-.W; 4iii-Hi ! Tim. ! : 1-7), was tender and sensi- 
tive {! Tim. I : i), and devout and earnestly conse- 
crated to the serviceof God— this last being Indi- 
cated by his ahandonment of his home to accom- 
pany the apostle, and by his submission to the 
rite of circumiMon — A Jewess and be- 
lieved. A Jewess bj birth and educallon a 
Christian believer by personal conviction — 
tVhich was well reported of by the 
; brethren. This la stated of Timothy not of 
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) fortli wilt him ; t 






;n they had gone throughout Phrygia and 



Uh father ; it haa been Burmlaed that tie father 
vras dead. Observe the indicutiou that Paul 
made careful inquiries before taking Timothy as 
a companion ; he acts upon the coansel which he 
subsequently gave to bim, La; hands suddenly 

3. And took and circamcised him. This 

P sal imdsc Tilus (gi1. 9;s), his 

dm P r for refusing fellowship 

w h h G il ai s 1 iMi), and his aubse' 
q a oud ma a of those who demanded 
um h Galatlan ChrlBtians (guL s i a). 

Th se n h w f^ to notice the fact that 
T m was h mother's side a Jew ; that 
Paul was gohig, not to visit Christian churches, 
but to preach the Gospel in new regions ; that it 
was always his custom to preach first to the 
Jews, and in the synagogue when there was one 
is the place, and that to have taksD with him an 
uiidrcumcised Jew would not have helped but 
must only have hindered hhn. He acted here 
upon the {ulnciple enunciated to the Corinthians 
In 1 Cor. e i ao, SI. That neither he nor Tim- 
othy nor the Christian churches in that region 
perceived any inconsistency between the cir- 
cumcision of Timuth; and the resolution of the 
church at Jerusalem, la Indicated by the next 
verse. After Timothy's circumcision he was 
specially ordained to the Gospel ministry by the 
laying on of hands {see chaps, 6 r 9 ; 8 ; 17, notes) 
b; Paul and the elders (iTbi,4!i4^ STim. i :e), with 
which possibly was combined the good profes- 
sion before many witnesses referred to in 1 Tim. 
8:13. 

4, 5. As they went through the cities. 
Not merely of Cilicla, the whole revieitation of 
the Christian churches established by Paul and 
Bamabaa (vsr. m) is referred to. — They deliv- 
ered them the resolutions for to keep, that 
weie determined by the apostles and eld- 
ers in Jerusalem. The language of this verse 
in our English version indicates an authoritative 
decree by the meeting at Jerusalem binding on 



all the churches; but ■ 
whether this meaning 
uaJ. The word rendere te fa 
sical Greek signifies, fl 
public resolution, flna 
ernmontal decree, In which sens 
used In the N. T. (lu 
more, however, is nece anl 




ibtful 
origi- 




got- 
.arily 
thhig 



than that Paul and SUas reported to the Christian 



churches the judgment or opinion of the church 
at Jeiusalem ae ombodiud in their public r^O- 
lution, to which, confirmed as it was by the 
unanimous agreement of the life-companions of 
their Lovd, Geutile Christians would naturally 
yield a ready compliance. That it was not I'e- 
gardod by Paul as a law of permanent obliga- 
tion is evident from his language subscciueutly 

to the CorintllianS (l Cm. ct, s. Coaip. Rom. 14 : h). — 

Therefore were the churches established 
in the iaitb> Tlier^ore, both because peace 
was secured between the Jewish and Gentile 
converts, and also because both were taught to 
rest their hope, not upon rites and ceremonies, 
the righteousness that i& of the hiw, but upoa 
the mercy of God through Jesus Christ. And 
increased in number <lai)y> Not the num- 
ber of churches, but the cumber of Christians 
in the churches mcreased. 

fl>8. For the course of Paul's journey so brief- 
ly indicated in these verses, see map, p. 19, The 
route there marked is vrbolly hypothetical in its 
details ; we only know that he preached the 
Gospel in the provinces of Phry^la and Galatia, 
then passing through the provinces of Asia and 
Mysia on the ,iX)gean Sea, crossed over into Eu- 
rope, landing at Neapolis, the seaport of PM- 
lippi, in Macedonia. Apparently Paul would have 
confined his ministry mainly to the Jews and 
Jewish proselytes ; but he was compelled by the 
Spirit of God to leave Asia Minor and carij the 
Gospel over into Greece proper, the heart of the 
heathen world ; even here he does not strtdght- 
way preach the Gospel to the heathen ; at Phi- 
lippi he is driven from his comparative retire- 
ment with the few Jewish women at the river- 
side, by the providence of God ; In Theasalonica 
and Bereabe preaches only to the Jews Uh. n ■. i-io); 
in Athens chiefiy to the Jews and proselytes, untU 
invited by the Gentiles to Areopagus (ob. it; 17-ib); 
and III Corinth he remains a considerable time 
in ^^weakness, and In fear, and in mnch trem- 
bllng" {i Cor. ! : a) before he turns from the Jews 
to preach to the Greeks {rb. is ; e). 

Phrygia. This was one of the most impor- 
tant provinces of Asia Minor. The Phrygians 
are beliovad to be descendants from the Armen- 
ians; their legends contain an account ot the 
flood. The Trejans, Myslans, and other popula- 
tions of ancient Greece seem to be branches of 
this race. They were of a peaceful disposition ; 
agriculture was their chief occupation ; their 
country was rich in variotiB products, especially 
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B And they passii:^byMysia,cftme down to'TrOHs, 
9 And s Tision sp|ieatcd k, Paul in the nizht ; There 
rtood a man" of Maqedonia, and prayed him, saying, 



metals, marble, wine and sheep ; their religioD, 
a modifled form of the Gi'esk mythology, ap- 
pears to haye combined, in the worship, with 
the Greek rites, sonJe of the peculiarly Impure 
cereiDOnioB of the Syro-Phceaielau tribes. At 
the time of Paul's vlait Phrygia was not 
tioct Roman province. The term as used here 
indicates rather a race of people than a 
graphical or pollticii division of country. We 
cauDOt therefore define Its houndaiies mc 
curately than by Baying that with Galatia it 
pied the great central apace of Asia Mli 
Th« region of Galatia. This region v 
habited b; the descendants of the Gauls, who 
invaded Greece and Asia in the tbiM century 
B. c, and finally settled and became mlsed with 
the Greek population. The Galatlans were a 
brave, freedom-loving, enthusiastic, but fickle 
people, the Frenchmen of Asia Minor. On the 
history of this province and the character ol Its 
people, see Intro, to and notes on Epistle to die 



Galatiaus. Daring this visit Christian churches 
were established both in Phrygla and Galatia 
(a. IB; SB). Some details of Paul's experience in 
Galatia, particularly the enthusiastic reception 
accorded ifl him, are Indicated in GaL i ; ji-lE. 
—Were forblddea of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia. How forbidden, 
whether by some special providenee, or by the 
direct communication of the Spirit, is not indi- 
cated. Asia is of course not the continent of 
that name, nor Asia Minor, but a Bomnn sena- 
torial province bordering the ^geau Sea. In 
the N. T. the phrase is alw^s thus used to des- 
ignate this paitlenlar province. Why Paul was 
forbidden to preach the Gospel in Asia and sub- 
sequently In Mysla and Bithynia can be only 
matter of surmise. I believe It was because God 
willed that he should eai'ry the Gospel iuto the 
heart of heathendom. See note on vers. 6-8. 

IHysia> A province, sometimes regarded as 
included In Asia, Like Phrygla, the term Is 




used to designate a people rather than a po- 
litical division. — They essayed to go into 
Bithynia. That Is, prevented from preaching 
In Asia and Mysia, they attempted to go north- 
ward Into the province of Bithynia. This pro- 
vince borders on the Enxine or Black Sea, embrac- 
ing the northernmost portion of Asia Minor, and 
^tending from the Black Sea on the East to the 



Bosphorus on the West. Bithynia and Mysla 
arc menMoned in the N, T. only here— They 
passing by Mysia came down to Troas. 
That la, as Alford, passmg it bv as itgards the 
woik of fheir preaching They must have passed 
through Mysia to reach Troaa, nhore they cm 
barked for Macedonia Troas la the ancient 
Troy, rendered famons by Homer, though the 
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exact site of the ancient city is prolably Bcversl 
milea Inland. The Troas here intended le either ti 
seaport town, Alexandria Ti'oas, oamed in honor 
of Alexander, or the district in its immediate 
Tidnlty. The Uiwn was a free city (see Ter. 13, 
note) and was not I'eckoned as belooghig to either 
Asia or Bltliynla ; the district was an nndolatlng 
plain extending about eight gec^aphicaJ miles 
inland. The accompanyii^ illiiEtration repre- 
Bents Uie plain of Troy as seen from the neigh- 
boiing island of Tenedos, with Mt. Ida in the 
distance, . 

9. A Tision appeared to Paul* On the 
natnre of visions, see eU. : 10, 11. The apoatlo 
having heen led by the epirit of God to the sea- 
shore, and prohibited from further misisionat? 
labors In Aeta Minor, the Spirit now ditecOy Indi- 
cates to him the wUl of 6od, that he shall pass 
OTOF from Asia Minor into Europe. — A man of 
Ittacedonia. Somethhig In the attire 



pearance 



of the 



r possibly his 1 



guage, Come over into Macedonia, Indicated the 
appeal as coming from that district. This vl^on 
has been rightly recognized by the ehorch as 
Interpreting the unnttered cry oi heathendom for 
help. The annexed illnsCrallons, showing the 
difference in dress and appearance between the 
Arab and the Greek, will Indicate better than a 
description will do, that this Macedonian might 
hare been recognizad by " 
dialect also 




Into Macedonia. This was an important 
kingdom of ancient Greece and subseqaently a 
Roman province At the accession of Alexander 
the Great, the kingdom was bounded on the 
north bv Miesia and lUyrleum, on the south by 



Thessaly and Epirus, and on the east and west 
respectively, ty Thrace and the jEgeaa Saa, and 
by EpiruB tmd the Adriatic. The country may 
be described as an undulating plain, Into which 
run the spurs of several ridges of mountains, ' 
and Burronnded on thi'ee sides hy the mountadns 
themselves. Among the most distinguished of 
these are Athos and Olympus. Its ancient capi- 
tal was Pella, the bii'th-place of Alexander ; otlier 
important cities were Phllippj, Thessalonica, 
Amphipolis, Apollonia, and Berea. The soil is 
fertQe, and the climate healthy and temperate, 
though' considered more severe than ha f he 
more southerly parts of Greece. The anmen 
Macedwiians were a hardy and wa "k 
and their military system was eon d d ry 
perfect. The civilization of Ath as a h d 
them hut slowly, and they ncvei n und 
Alexander, attained to an equality wi h e mo 
favored parts of Greece. To the B b ■al stud n 
Macedonia is interesting chieSy as the site of 
Paul's sticcessful labors. The churches at Thes- 
salonica and PhlllppI were among the results of 
his missionary labors there ; and, from Paul's 
references to them in subsequent epistles, we are 
assured that the Gospel found a readier entrance 
and a wai'mer welcome among the hai'dy Mace- 
donians than among the more cultured Atheni- 
ans, and was more generously supported and 
carried out in subsequent contributions than 
among the wealthier Corhithians. Comp. Acts 
17 : 10-12 with 1«, 33 ; 1 Thess. 1 : 6 with 1 Cor. 
3 - 1 i and Rom. 15 : 36 ; PhIL 4 ; 10, 15, with 
II. or. 9 ;7-14; 16 : 1 ; 3Cor.,ch. 9, 

10. After be had seeu the vision, we 
endeavored to go. By seekhig for a ship in 
which to cross the jEgean Sea, It is notable 
that now, for the first time in bis account, Luke 
employs the first person : we endeavored to go. 
Whether Luke was with Paul prior to this time 
Is uncertain ; it Is reasonably certain that he was 
Paul's traveling companion in most of the events 
hereinafter narrated. Bae Intro., p. 14, It has 
iieen conjectured, and tlie surmise Is not unrea- 
sonable, that ho joined the apostle at Troaa as a 
I hysician, on account of Paul's broken health. 

11. We came with a straight course. That 
IS with a fair wind. The jonmey took but two 
days. When subsequently going in the oppo- 
site direction, the voyage occupied five days (a. 
90 «). It is only a sti'ong southerly breeze 
which win overcome the current which runs 
from the Dardanelles by Tenedos, and this, com- 

, hlned with the short passage. Is one of (be many 
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; in that city abiding certafn days. we sai down, and spake unto the women whicli resorl- 

And OQ Ihe sabbatli we went out of tlie city by a ed Ihither. 



marltB of thD veracity of our narratiye, — To 
Samothracia- An island 1q the j^gean Sea, 
33 niilea from Uie coast of Thrace, ana about 
miilway betweon Ti'oas and Neapolie. It ia of an 
oval Bhape, 8 miles long, 6 broad, and remark- 




of the ovarlianging hill, the seats of which aio 
quite perfect. So far ae the N.T. hlBtoiy diieitly 
Informa us, Phfllppi was the first city In Europe 
whicb heard the Gospel meaBBge. How nun 
nte th ee rvlce with a. 

m de the gates 

w great the 
Ear pe hriBlPudom I 



plans. Notes 
chief city 
f IHacedo>- 



(Fiom L«wta,'"L 

able for its estrsmo elevation, rising 5,340 feet 
above the elevation of the aea- It is without 
good harbors, but affords safe anchorage. H, 
ae was apparently the case, the wind was from 
the south, there would have been smooth water 
anywhere along the north ahore. The impHcar 
tioo Is that the ship spent the night at ^ichor, 
prooeciiing the nest day on its course. — Ne- 
apolis. The name is the same as Xaples, 
and means New City ; this was the seaport of 
Phllippi, from which It was 10 miles distant. 
Immediately back of the town tbe land rises to a 
considerable height, on the other side of which Is 
the plidu of PhiHppi, Traces of paved military 
wads are BtHI fouud, as well as the remans of a 
great aqueduct on two tiers of arches with Latin 
inscriptions. Over one of these roads Paul must 
have passed to his dOBtioation, led by the voice 
of the mysterious vision to ha knew not what 
dangers and perils. 

13. To Fhilippi. A city of Macedonia 
wbicU took its name from Its founder, Philip, the 
father of Alexander. The new city, buHt by the 
Romans, appears not to have been on tbe eito of 
the old, but In its immediate prosimity. The 
ancient name Is still applied to the locality, but 
there are no Inhabitants. The line of the walls 
may be traced, and there are two lofty gateways 
amidst the fragments that are left. There a,re 
4IB0 the remains of an amphitheatre on the aides 
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ours only here in the N. T. 'W ith this characteri- 
zation of the dty, agrees Luke's reference to the 
litofflstraiea (me'^iij'i;, vers. 30, 33, 35, 36, S8) and 
sergeatiis {^ujiiovxos, vers. S5, 88). The fact that 
Phllippi was a colony Is mentioned here in expla- 
nation of the events which followed. The phrase 
Is a technical One, applied In Roman literature to 
certrdn communities possessed of peculiar prirt- 
leges. No colony was established without spe- 
cial authority from the parent govemmeftt at 
Konie, and no Roman could be sent out as a col- 
onist without hla free consent. When the place 
of destination had been selected, the law passed 
and the volunteers organized, they were sent 
to then- destination in the form of an army ; the 
limits of the city, which was always an essential 
part of a Koman colony, were marked out by a 
plow; religious Lcremonies accompanied and 
the anniversary was e'V cr afterwai 1 sacredly 
observed. The lity thus founded was a minia- 
ture of Romf, Its memters had all the rights of 
Roman citizens tbe Latin langoago vi as spoken 
and the Roman Ian administered the comage 
had Latin inscriptions The goTf-mmfjit of the 
city was administered by magistrate'! Duom- 
. viri, who frequently took the name of piielora 
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(01^1111(1"!?), and who exercised functions in the 
colony ajialogons t^ tbat of the consul at Rome 
In the tlays of the republic. Attendant upon 
them were the lictors, the sergeants of vers. 35, 
SS, who were charged nitll hifllcting pDnishmont 
upon those who were condemned by the magis- 
trates or DnumvIrL Fhilippi, though origi- 
nally founded by the Greeks, was BubBBquently 
made a colony by Augustus. The evldeoces that 
Philippi was such a colony appear in LalSn 
iDijcriptioiiE still found among the ruins. — Abid- 
ing certain days> Pecbaps some days pre- 
Tiona to the Sabbath mentioned In the next 

13. On the Sabbath we went ont or tlie 
gates by a river side> "After about twenty 
minutes' ilde from the Khan, over ground thickly 
Btrewed with fi-agments of marble columns and 
Blabs that have been employed iu building, a 
river-bed 6tt feet wide Sa croased, through which 
the stream rushes with great force, and immedi- 
ately OD the other side the walls of the ancient 
Philippi may be traced. Their direction is ad- 
Justed to the course of the stream ; and at only 
B50 feet from Its margin there appears a gap in 
their circuit indicating the formet existence of 
a gate. This Is, no doubt, the gate out of whldl 
the apostle and hie companion passed to the 
' prayer-meeting ' on the banks of a rii er where 
they made the acquaintance of Lydia, the Thya- 
tiran seller of purple. The locality Just outside 
the walls, and with a plentiful supply of water 
' for their animals, Is exactly the one nhich would 
be appropriated oe a market for Itinerant trad 
ers." — [Smith's ffift, I?icl.) It would also be an 
appropriate place for the religious meetings of 
the Jews, who were a^ustomed when practl 
cable, to hold their religious services near the 
water, probably on account ot the f reciuent iblu 
tlons cnstomai'y among thein, the obligat en 1 
which woidd be especially tirgent upon th p 
log amobg the heathen. The river was tl e 
gitea or Gangas. The best.readinga give be 
I have, out of the ^0(68, not: ont of the ity as n 
our English version. — Wheie prayer was 
wont to be made. There appears to have 
been no synagogue at Philippi (c»Bp % \i ) per 
haps here was one of those buildings called 
praseucha, which were distinguished from the 
synagogues by being slighter in stmctnre and 
sometimes simple enclosures open to the aky 
or it may be, as onr English version would 



eate, that a mere spot by the river bank had 
a selected for open-air meetings, which ap- 
r to have been attended only or chiefly by 
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14. A certaia woman named Lydia. 

That she was a Jewish proselyte is Indicated by 
the language, lohick wm-ahipped Ood ; yer. IB indi- 
cates that she had her residence in or near Phi- 
lippi ; she is not mentioned ag^n In the N. T, , 
but may well have been one of those women 
which labored with Paul in the (ilospel, and 
referred to in PhiL 4 : 3. — A seller of purple. 
Either the dye stufE, or robes dyed with purple ; 
these were not only worn by kings and other offi- 
cials, but also by the wealthy and luxurious {hi. 

igi9;Es.!I;1i Luliel6;1(| E«". Il:4i (6 : 1S). Djelng Is 

stUl a customary trade in the East ; the dyer's 
10 or 13 feet square, 




la usually placed diiettlj m the tt 
others of the same trade the clotha after dip 
ping in the vats, are bnno- outside to dry thft 
passers In the street avoiding them if they can. 
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It ia DOt improbable that Lydia was carrjing on 
the dyeing trade and bad her shop just outside 
the city gutes.— Of the citr ot Thyatira. A 
eoDBidevable city of the provhice of Asia where 
Paul had been preveoted from preaching the 
Gospel ; " thus, although forbidden to preath 
the Gospel in Asia, their first eoDTert at Plulippi 
is an Asiatic." — iA(ford.) Here & Chi-Iatian 
charch was subsequently established (h«t. uii). 
It is called by Strabo a Matodonian colony, and 
although it seems clear that it existed prior to 
the Macedonian empire. It may have bean greatly 
increased by colonists from Macedonia. In the 
middle ages the Turks changed the name to Ak- 
bissar, which It still bears. Among the guilds 
which existed ia thia city dyera are especially 
mentioned hi the ancient inscriptions, and dyeing 
seems to have flourished here from a very early 
period. Thus Homer (Book 4^:41); 
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To form a trapping for the cheeks of steeds." 
The fact that Lydia is described as qfthe city of 
Thyalira doea not Indicate that Phflippi was uot 
at this time her permanent residence. Similarly 
Paul spealis of lilmself as a Jew at Tarsus in 
ch. 31 : 39 ; 33 : 3, — Whose liear« the Lord 
opened. Observe the incidental recognition 
bere of the trath that the word of God ia efBca- 
it is blessed by the Spirit of 



(.C«.7;6i!C...4:., Co^. M^. 13 , i=). "The heai-t 

is of itself dosed ; but it is for God to open it." 
— (Sengd,) 
15. And when she was baptized anil her 

house. This text is often quoted in support of 
the doctrine of infant baptism ; thua Mr. Bamea : 
"No mention la made of their Imving believed, 
and the case is one that affords astroug presump- 
tive proof that this was an Instance of household 
or hifant baptism." Si lilavly Bengel: "Who 
can believe tbat In so man; families there was no 
infant P And that the Jews, who were wont to 
circumcise, and the Gentiles, who purlSed them 
by washings, did not also present them for bap- 
tism." To me it appears very cleai' that there is 
no aKHtorUylot the practice of infant baptism in 
such Incidental historical references anch as this ; 
for (1) infant and Iwusehold baptism are not the 
same ; there is nothli^ to indicate that there 
were any hifant children in this houaahold, or 
that Lydia was a married woman. On the other 
band, it is hardly credible that there should tiave 
been no adtttts, and it will bai'dly be argued, that 
because their faith Is not atated, they were bap- 
tized upou the faith of Lydia ; (3) assuming that 
there were Infants in the household In this 
analc^oua cases mentioned in the N. T, , it does 
not follow that they were baptized. If it was 
not the usage In the primitive church to baptize 
infants, but only adults, and upon a personal 



confession of faith, the historian would assume, 
and the reader would understand, that only 
those capable of making an intelligent eonfes- 
aitm of faith were included in the baptism. Thus, 
It a modem writer were to nao the phraseology, 
" Mr. A. and his i^mily have been haptized and 
joined the Baptist church," it would be assumed 
by both writer and reader that only those capa- 
ble of making an intelligent confession of faith 
wore included. The whole question of Infant 
baptism must be determined, not by doubtful 
dednetions from IncMental referencaa to the 
baptism of households, hut by the view which 
the Bible student takes of the nature of the 
church of Christ, whether an organization of 
hoaseholda or of individuals, and by his view of 
the covenant of God with his people, whether 
that coTeoant ia entered Into tor each sou! alone, 
or with Christian parents for their children. 
What may fairly be deduced from the language 
of this verse is this ; that by reason of Lydia's 
faith her household were brought unto Christ 
and his church. The firat field for the ministry 
of the young convert is his home. 

If ye have Judged me to lie fhithful unto 
the Lord. Not merely an earnest, but also a 
modest petition. She asks as a favor the privi- 
lege of conferring her hospitality. Comp. the 
story of the woman of Shunem, 3 Kinga i : 8-10. 
See also Heb. 13 ; 3.— She constrained as. 
By much entreaty. So in Luke 34 : 30, the disci- 
ples constrained Christ to accept their hospi- 
tality. 

16. Ag we went to prayer. Rather to the 
place of prayer referred to In ver. 13. See note 
there.— Possessed with a spirit of divina- 
tion. Literally, qfPj/iTwm. This was originally 
the name of a mythological dragon wh& guarded 
the Delphic oracle ; Apollo having slain the mon- 
ster, took possession of the oracle, hence to him 
was sometimes given the name of Pytlion. He 
was the god of prophecy, punished and de- 
stroyed the wicked, and had the power of ward- 
ing off evil, or at least of aoggesting by his ora- 
cles the means by which it could he averted. 
According to Muller, the easential feature in the 
character of Apollo is that of the averter of evil ; 
and the title of Saiilour is one given to tiim by 
Greekwritera. Thus, tliis damsel was, as it were, 
an apostle of the heathen Saviour, a fact wliich 
gives especial slgniiicanee to her testimony to 
Paul and his companions, as those who show the 
"way of salvation." — BroDght her inasteTs 
much gain by soothsaying. It was a cus- 
tomai7 belief among the ancients that certMn 
persona were possessed by the spirits of the 
gods ; Apollo was gBuarally the source from 
which the heathen diviners and seei's professed 
to obtain their knowledge of the future. Th^e 
heathen prophets were not only tolerated, but 
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Ban' that the hope of their 



protoctfid and honored by the government, were 
consulted by leading men, und were bonored 
cotmsellorB in tbe public a£Bemb1ie». Besides 
thaae more reapeetable propbets, there were 
numbers at diviners of an Inferior order, who 
professed to explidn signs and tell fortunes, and 
were popular with the lower olasaeB of society ; 
they were not infrequently slaves as m tlie case 
of this woman who waa owned apparently by 
two or three roasters in common Whether shS 
WHS literally poasessed by an evil spirit, or 
was Blmply a lunatic whose muiiacal utter 
anees were turned to profitable aiAOunt ty her 
nnstrupulons masters, who piofesBed to toter- 
pref them as propheeleB Is a question difficult 
to determhie Alford Aleirander and Cony 
beare and Howsoii, hold the former view Lewin, 
Heyer and apparently Hackett hold the lattei 






view. That theco is no demon or evil 
responding to Apollo or Python is i 
1 Cor. 8:4; that demoniacal possesBlon is a 
real phenomenon, see note on Demoniacal Fosees- 
sion, VoL I, p. 133. It seems to roe both from 
Paul's language and from Luke's, in ver. IS, that 
tbia was a case of such possession, xa& that the 
act ot Paul did not merely expose a fraud, noc 
calm fie perturbed mind of a lunatic, but really 
delivered tills unfortunate from the evil spirit 
which possessed her. 

IT, 18. The same followed Pan! and us 
and cried gaying, etc This may have been 
a snpematural reeojraltion of Qie power of God 
in tbe apostles ; sea the annlogous eases in Matt. 
8 39, Mark 8 11 , Lake 4 41, s 28, andthis 
is the view of most commentatoia or It may 
have been a cry of sarcasm and derision, ttie 




possBSsed followhig Paul ivtth this ontcry, some- 
what as a crowd ot boys might do ; and this I 
am Inclined to think more probable, since other- 
wise her maatera would have interfered to pre- 
vent her testimony.— The way of salvation. 



Or, the jBoy qf nafd'j ; hi this more general sense 
the words would be understood by the beathen 
population.— But Paul being grieved. Rather 
being Indignant, literally exereUed. See ch. 4 : 9, 
note, where the Greek word is the swne. " Not 
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mere HJinoyanee is expressed by this word, but 
rather holy indlgimtlon and Borrow at what he 
saw imd heard ; tlie Chiiatian soldier was goaded 
to the attack, but the mere satisfaction of anger 
was not tbo object, any more than the result, of 
the stroke."— (ilffiird.) Why Paul allowed the 
evil sph'lt to go on unrebuked for many days It is 
difBcult to say, unless it be an in<lication of hesi 
tatlon, if not timidity, at which other indication 
are afforded by his course, in preaching only t 
the proselytes at PhUippI (vn, is), to the Jew 
only at Thessalonlca and Berea, (cL. i? ; s, lo), and 
hie flret ministry at Coi'lntb (cb. is i i-e; i c<». 9 : 3) 
From prudential motives he perhaps hesitated 
to provoke a controversy with heathenism by 
direct attack on one of its most cherished and 
potent superstitions. — In the name of Jesu 
Christ. As a herald in the name and with th 
authority of his Xing, PSiUl speaks. — He came 
out the sam« hour. See Mark 1 ; 37. In this 
miracle Christ fulfils the promise of Mark 10 : IT ; 
Luke 9:1. Comp. Luke 10 : 17. 

19. Tlie hope of (heir gains was gone. 
The first heathen persecution, tike that subse- 
quently at EphesQB (1^. is ; n-m), was set on foot 
by eovetousness. Comp. 1 Tim. 6 : 9, 10. Like 
the Gei'gesenee (uui. s ; sa-ai) they cared nothing 
that a soul hod been saved in cooiparleon with 
the loss o( their gains.— They caught Paul 
and Silas. The idea of violence is conveyed 
In the original Luke and Timothy seem not to 
have been seized, either because they were not 
present, or because they were less prominent, or 
beeauBC, not being Jews, they were less obnoi- 
iouB to the Greek population. — Drew them 
into the market-place. Or ^ora ; a public 
square, used not merely for purposes of market, 
but for assemblages and other public business. 
For description and illnstratlon see 17 ; 17, note. 
The aceompanying illustration from LewlQ gives 
the present aspect of the ruins of the Agora at 
Phlllppl, which indicates the solid character of 
the structure enclosing it. — Uuto the rulers. 
(u;i/(oi'.) This term is here a general one, oquiv- 
fllent to the more specific one of magislrales in 

30. To the magistrates (mHiij-/.iV). The 
duumviri or praitors ; the former was their pro- 
per name, the latter, as one of greater honor, was 
frequently used by them. See note on ver. 13.^ 
Being Jews. An appeal to the natural pieju- 
dice against the Jewish nation who were held 



in peculiar contempt amcmget the Romans. — Do 
exceedi^ly troablo our city. By cuiing 
this poor lunatic. To cast out ungodliness is n 
tronble to those thai get gain by it.— Anil 
teach customs which are not lawful for ns 
to receive, being Ramans. Obsei'vethccon- 
m So la W 
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search for, and burn, books of divination ; and 
to abolish eveiy mode of sacrificing that was not 
conformable to the Eoman practice."— (iiaj', 
B. 80, ch. 16.) Thus, though the apostles had 
acted with all possible prudence, there was color 
for the charge brought against them. More- 
over, every city had its own special protecting 
deities; to bruig into it a new worship was an 
hivaslon which the people were as ready to re- 
sent as the magistrates to punish. Observe 
that In the superstitious city of Fhilippi these 
prejudices were easily aronsed, but not In 
the philosophical and skeptical city of 
Athens, nor in the commercial city of Cor 



.8). 



23«21. The multitude rose up together. 
» « « the magistrates rent olT their 

clothes. The clothes of Paul and Silaa. The 
mob and the magistrates acted together ; 
bnt the implication is that the magistratea 
acted under the impulse of and to please 
tlie mob, as did POate in the ease of Christ. 
Ho attempt at inquli'y was made, no oppor- 
tunity was given to the accused for defence 
or to plead their Roman citizenship. Paral- 
lel to the course of the mob here is that 
in ch. 19 ; S8, 34; SI : 30. — Commanded 
to beat them. The command was Riven 
to tlie lictors, the sergeants of vor. S5, and 
the beating was inflicted with the lictor's 
rod or fasces. These consisted of a number 
of rods cut from the elm or bh'ch tree and 
bound together with thongs ; they were car- 
ried by the lielors before certain of the 
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magiatrates, Bud were used to inflitt acourg 
tog During the re gn Ol the tings and 
noder the fl Bt juora of the republl'' an 
a\L was likewise Inse ted am rogat the ods 
httt after the consulate of Publ cola, n 
njigistrute except a dictator waa 
peiisftted to naa the fasces wftJi 
an axe m the city of Rome the em 
ploymeot of both together bein? 
restncted to the cougqIei at the head 
of their aim es and to the qufestors 
I In their piovlntca The lUistr*! 
afforls an example of the fa s i 
ttiej 'ippeired Tilth the axe Insert 
ed from a baa lelief of the Mattel 
paltce at Rome That the beating 
in this instRDLe vaa indicted b; 
Lctoi with the faeces ' " 
in the original by the Terh ((i jiJii< ) 
which Bignifies htcrally to bent 
FAaOM with and Pan! refeia to this in 

S Oor 11 36 thrice was I beati 
with rod' the other t\\ o initancea hlatoij ha 
not recorded That he keenly felt the de^i 1 1 
tion IS evident from 1 Thee 3 " The btj 
waa upon the b^te back theaposlles gam ii 
haying been violently torn oS by order jf t 
magistrates, not probably hy them peieonally 
they are said to hat e done what they ordered to 
be done — The jailer. On the character of 
Roman jailers who are also executioner see 
below —In the inner prison ^ * i^ ^ 




fast in the stocks. The Roman prisons nere 
customarily divided into three stories, one above 
the other, appropriated to different purposes. 
The lowermost was a dark underground dun- 



geon entered through the floor of the Cell above, 
and used only foi exe ution vt hen the criminal 
lias condemned io death the middle one on a 
level with the ground, but like the othe ap- 
proached nlj through the roof^ eeiYcd as a 
place of confinement for the more dangerous 
priaoners. Filth vermin, U k of ul and light, 
and the often aupeiadded chams of stocks made 
this a veritable abode of torture This wat prob 




those of more m di,m time= they are still need, 
though now rarely in the E)st the enoiinal 
beln^ ordinarily puhlltly Cipoaed in the market- 
place, ifliere he ia an object of derision and Is 
somethnea pelted by the populjce Comp with 
the treatment of Paul and Silas here tiiat of 
Jeremiah in Jer. gO : 3 ; S8 6 

25. And at midnight Paul and Silas in 
their prayers were singing praises unto 
God, and the prisoners were listening to 
tbem. This renders nearly hterally the origi- 
nal ; while they were singing, and while the pris- 
oners were listening, the earthquake came. Their 
experience beantifully illustrates the reference 
of Job to God, "who givoth songa in the night," 
and emphasizes Paul s exhortation to the Phi- 
lipplan Christians, ' Rojoiu, hi the Lord alway " 
(phiMM). It la a ai^niScant fact that the most 
joyous of Paul s epistles la that written to the 
church at Philippi, horn out of h 
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of BufEcring, The Faalms afforded appropriate 
Btaazas for tteir use, Seo Pb. 40 ; 1-4; TO '^ 
103 : 19, SO ; 116 : 14 ; 143 ; 8, 9 ; 148 : S-S. 
serve that the GhriBtlan'B inward osperiei 
joy is superior to outward ezperience of trouble ; 
"Their legs in tlie at^cke pained them not, whoeE 
Bonis were in heaven." — {UrtKUian.) Also that 
the Christian's prayer, even In hla direst ej 
ity, should ever be with praise (fml 1 1 s 1 c. 

ti6, 3T> And suddenly there was a greai 
earthanakc. A remarkable illuBtratioii ■ ' 
flwer to prayer ; and observe that this answer 
involveB a divine Interference with nature, thoTigh 
not a violation of natural law. Wo must know a 
great deal more about earthquakes and their 
causes than we do now, to assert that it Is Irra- 
tional fo beliove that such an earthquake should 
be sent In answer to prayer. — All the doors 
were opened and every one's bands were 
loosed. Either by the action of tha earthquake, 
o by th m supevnataral power which pro- 
da d h earthquake.— The keeper of the 
p son Th Tiler of ver. 38; the Greek word 
13 th m —Would have killed biniself, 
uppos ng hat the prisoners had been 
Bed Und he Kocian law the jaQer was Ua- 
u d g he punishment which the male- 
fa who apea by his negligence, were to 
have suffered. See eh, 13 : 19, Hence the pains 
whioh the soldiers took to make sure of the 
death of Christ (jolin is ; si). The jailer would 
have avoided death and disgrace by suicide. 
Notwithstanding some disauaslves from suicide 
by a few of the best ancient moraiiBts, it waa 
generally approred by the Romans. Among the 
defenders of the right of aelf-destmction are 
Seneca, Epicurus, Lucretius, Pliny ; among those 
whose example sanctioned It are Cato, Cassius, 
DioaoruB and Brutus. 

29. Pa«l cried with a loud voice. The 
jailer's purpose must have been snpematnraUy 
communicated to him, for the prisoners were 
yet in darkness, and the jailer was not In nor 
probably very near to the inner prison. — Do 
thyself no harm. This Is the message of the 
Gospel to. man in despair. Contraat with It the 
counsel of Senooa, "If life pleases you, live ; if 
not, you have a right to return whence you 
came."— For we are all here. Paul does not 
argue the stntulness of suicide. He first rs' 



moves the jailer's fears; he afterwards affords 
him religious instruction. 

30, 30. Then he called for lights. Plnral, 
not singular ; sufflelent to light the whole prison. 
—And sprang in. An Indication of his excite- 
ment and eagerness, — And came tremhiing. 
The language of an eye-witness, — And brought 
Ihem out. From the inner prison ; perhaps into 
the court-yard, where may have occurred the 
speaking of the word by the apostles (ver. ei).— 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved. Not 
from the earthquake, for the danger from that 
was passed ; nor from pnnlBhment, for his pris- 
oners had not escaped ; moreover Fanl's answer 
is not responsive to the inquiry if this were its 
significance ; faith in the Lord Jesus Christ would 
not secure Mm from the danger of pnnlshment. 
These int rp t tl na ri 1 h 11 w d 

ignore h d ary S g d 

especial] g d g rs up h mind Sn h 



world n d 

sense o his p 
which I ad h 






ring 
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before, led the Jalier to ask one who had proved 
himself an unexpected friend, what he should 
do for personal salvation. Comp, the effect of 
Christ's miracle on Peter's mind in Lnke 5 : 8. 

31-33. And ther said, Pnl thy trust on 
the Sire, Jesns Christ. There Is a contrast 
between the Jailer's question and the apostle's 
reply not preserved in tlie English vereion. The 
Greek for Sirs in ver. SO, and Lord in ver, 31, is 
the same. He addresses them as Sii'es or Lords; 
they reply, Trust in the one and only Bire or 
Lord, Jesus Christ. To believe here is, not to 
believe in any doctrine respecting the Lord Jesus 
Christ, tor the jailer was a heathen who, so far as 
we know, knew nothing respecting him. Trust 
may and oft«n does precede knowledge. — And 
thy house. The promise includes his as well 
as him. Not that they should be saved without 
faith, but that their faith should he awakened 
through his.— And they spake unto him the 
word of the Lord. Apparently either In the 
large room of the prison, or in the court-yard ; 
certainly the members of his household, and 
possibly the other priHonera, were auditors with 
him. — Washed their stripes and was bap- 
tized. "He washed their stripes, was washed 
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36 And the keeper of tlie | 



op^ly uncoademned^ beiE 



from sin; he fed tbem and was fod."— (CKr^sos- 
(om.)— He and all his. The alt here, wbo 
were baptized, are the aU to whom the woM 
was preached ('w. as), and the all who beiieyed 
(.er. m). It does uot therefore eeem to mo that 
any ware here b&ptized, probably escept those 
who personally heard and luicepted the word of 
God ; but it would aleo seem Dot natural to sup- 
pose that. the rite which waa performed, if not 
before daybreak, certainly before the bnsinesa 
of the day began (inr. si), was by Immersion. 
The authorities cited by Dr. Hackett, however, 
are enfficient to show that immerEion was not im- 
possible : " 'The rite may hayc been performed,' 
flays De Wett«, 'In the same fountain or tanfi: 
in which the jailer had washed them. ' ' Per- 
haps the water,' says Meyer, 'was In the court 
of the house ; and the baptism was that of im- 
mersion, which formed an essential part of the 
symbolism of the act,' <8eu Rom. 6 : 3, eeq.) 
Ancient houses, as usually bnilt, enclosed a rect- 
angular reservoir or baaln (the impluiilmn, so- 
called) for receiving the rain, which flowed from 
the slightly inclined roof. Some suggest that 
they may have used a xaiv/i^^d^a, or swimming 
bath, found within the walla of the prison. Such 
a bath was a common appurtenance of houses 
and public edifices among the Greeks and So- 

34> He set meat before them. Literally, 
he let a (ofiic. The night which began in woe 
ended In rejoieing.— And rejoiced believing 
in God. Either, Rejoiced, havhig believed In 
God, or Rejoiced that he had been led to believe 
In God. Comp. vor. 31. Observe, Paul bids him 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ; he believes in 
Qnd. 80 in John 14 : 1, Ye helleve in God, be- 
lieve also In me.. 

Ob the CotJTEKSiON OF THE Jauer.— Ob- 
serve (1) The character of the man : a heathen, 
with no previous knowledge of the Gospel, and 
tlo f^th in, probably no faiowledge even of the 
one true God. That he was not a proselyte is 
certain from ver, 34; that he had no previous 
sympathy with the apostles is equally ceitain, 
from his treatment of them (•cr. m). Not only a 
heathen, but a man of probably brutal nature. 
The jallerB were also torturers and executioners, 
were taken from the lower classes of society, and 
were brutalized by their vocation. No i 
hopeless case for conversion can be readily 



ceived. (2.) The condition of salvation : not any 
creed, nor any eei'emony, nor any education or 
gradual process of reformation, but a simple 
trust In, and reliance upon, Jesus as his Lord, 
i. e., his Sovereign and Master. (3.) The evi- 
dence he gave of the reality of his conversion ; 
by listening to the word of the Lord, spoken hy 
his prisonere; by accepting baptism at their 
hands; by releasing them from prison and the 
stqnikB, and making them hia guests ; all of which 
was done at the hazai'd of his office, if not of his 
life (ue mi nrsB 91, 97 ). (4.) Tho suddchncss of his 
convetslon. It is instant ; it is instantly recc^- 
nized by Paul and Silas ; the same hour he Is 
baptized and received Into -fhe visible church ; 
thera Is no probation for a peiiod of reltglons 
inslruction and moral Improvement. The church 
is for the weak and Ignorant, as well as for the 
strong and wise. Neither did he require time to 
consider whether he wonld aecept Christ, nor 
did Paul to consider whether he should be ac- 
cepted. The ^lostles In officially accepting new 
members act the doctrine which they preach, viz., 
that faith In Jesus Christ is the only condlUou of 
salvation. Contrast with this sbnple and sub- 
lime declaration of Paul here. Put thy fedth In 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou Shalt be saved, 
the declaration of a later dogmatism as em- 
bodied in the Atbanasian creed, with Its declara- 
tion, "He that wiU be saved must thus think of 
the Trinity." 

35, 36. When it was day. All had occurred 
between midnight (.n. se} and momli^.— Sent 
the sergeants. Probably toiictor«(enp3oi;j;i)(:). 
The lictorwaa a public officer attached to the; 
service of certain Roman magistrates, whom he 
preceded whenever he went abroad. He carried 
the fasces elevated on his left shoulder, and a rod 
In the right hand, with which he removed any 
persons obstructing the way, and knocked at the 
doors of those whom the magistrate visited. Sis 
lictors attended the prffltor. They also executed 
punishoieut on the condemned. See notes on 
vers. 13, S3.— I.et those men go. The lan- 
guage implies contempt. Conyhoare and How- 
son translate it. Let Oiose felloias go. The action 
of the magistrates results, "either from reflect' 
ing that they had acted more harshly than tlie 
ease had warranted, or from hearing a more 
accurate statement of facts, or through alarm 
, caused by tho earthqtiake, or through that vaguo 
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and Apolloiiia, they came to ThesBalonit 






mlsgivins which Br mc oi e, as m t .a caao of 
Pilate and bis wife haunts the minds of those 
who have do distiDct religious couvlctlons."— 
(Ooaybfaie and Sowson) — Go in peace* A 
common, heie a Chiistkm, salutation The jaJler 
.accepts the message with Joy, and anticipates its 
acceptance by Paul. To him it seems a great 
.fictoiy that Patil should be released ; the man- 
lier of the release he does not consifler, 

37-40. Faal said, anfo them. Through 
iJie jailer, "Almost every worfl in 'hii' reply 
contains a di&tdDct allegation. It would be diffl- 
oujt lo Sud or frame a sentence superior to it In 
energetic brevity ." — {Jlackdl.) They have heBn 
beaten apmly, they will not be thrust out privi- 
ly ; they have been punished uneondanned, they 
will not be released naacqultted ; they have been 
cast Into prison before all the people, they will 
not go out of the prison as thongh they were 
fugitives. The demand of the apostle was not 
without reason ; not only personal dignity justi- 
fied him it was also necessary for the protec 
ttoB of the infajit church at PhilippL The 
scourging had been notorious if they had de- 
parted eocretb the chuich would have been 
likelj to suffer from the imputation that its 
founders we e fugitives from justii'p ^They 
feared when they heard that they were 
Romans. The Poman law cared little f r hu 
man rights but a greit leal for the rights of a 
Roman cituten. On the nature of those lights 
a^ the nature of Paul e acquisition if them see 
ch 82 37 38 note The Valerian law exempte I 
tiie Roman dtizen from stripes and tortnres until 



an appeal to the people Was decided; the Por- 
cian law ahsolatelj forbade the infliction of 
Etiipes upon a Eoman. The violation of these 
laws rendered the magistrate liable to indictment 
for tieason, the penalty being death and the con- 
fiscation of his property.— They came and 
besought them. The word so rendered is the 
same one translated mmforled in the next verse. 
They used fair words to atone for a foul deed ; 
they were now as obsci^ulous as they had been 
tyrannical.— They comforted them and de- 
parted. Rather aJiorted or en-couraijed them. 
The apostles are not in haste to depart; but for 
the present the door is closed against their min- 
istry ; they do not remain. 

This Is the orlghi of the church at PMllppL 
A.,tache& to Pai.1 by peculiar sympathy in its 
origin, it is of all the ehorches the one most for- 
ward to manifest its love to him in oil his sub- 
seqaent afflictions (Pbii. 4 -, lo, i>) ; to It he seems to 
have been peculiarly attached (piiu. 1 : 3-1) ; oi-%i- 
nating with a few women, proselytes (vtr. 13), 
women appear to have been among Its most 
acttve membei's in its subsequent histoid (Fbll. 
4ts, 8). Ftqui the langu^:e of the verse here, 
which la in the third person, th^ comforted them 
and departed, with that of ver. IS, which is in 
the ilrst person, we were In that city, it has 
been reasonably surmised that Luke, and per- 
haps Timothy (piiu 5 ■ lo) remahied for a time at 
Phlhppi after the departure of Panl ant Silas 
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Paul appaiently still desires to preach the 
Gloapel first to his n nation and is driven \ \ 
the providence of God frcm the Jew to the Geu 
tile. Thus he passes through Amphipolls and 
ApoHonia, where, we may presume, there was no 
Jewish synagogue, preaches at Thessalonica to 
the Jews, driven thenee by the mob, preaches in 
the synagogue at Berea, and not till he is driven 
from that city comes to Athens, the centre of 
Grecian phil(Bophy and idolatry. 

1. When tbey had passed through Am- 
phipolis. A city of Macedonia, abont 33 miles, 
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or a da^y'a jonrady, distant from Fhillppl. 
Standiog in a pass traversing tlie mountains 
bordering the Strymoaic gaJf, thus command- 
ing tlie only oaaj- communication from the coast 
of that gulf to the great Macedonian plains, 
it was one of the most important atrategle points 
in Greece, and it was, in consequence, an object 
of contention among the leading states. The 
andent name it the place was "Nine Ways," 
fram the great number of Thracian and Maeu- 
donian roads which here met. Situated on a 
tongue of land, formed by the bend of the Elver 
Stiymxm, It needed an artificial protection only 
OD one side, across tlie isthmus, and the name 
Amphipolia, or Eound-Ahout Town, was glveo 
because of its being thns rtver-girt on three sides. 
It was his failure in an expedition against Am- 
phipolls that caused the exile of Thncydides — a 
fortunate exile, since to it we owe his History of 
the Peloponneslan War Ami.hipolls has 
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mentioned here. It is now only a mere Tillage, 
cidled by the Greeks Neokhorh, by the Turks 
Jeni-Keni, or New Town, — And Apollonia. 
A city of Macedonia, in the district of Mygdonia, 
whose site Is now only an object of conjecture. It 
has no other importance than as aftoi'ding a pos- 
sible lodging- place for Paul on his journey, and is 
believed to have been about midway between 
Amphipolls and Thessalonica, which were about 
two days' jonmey apart. Tlje distance from 
Phllippi to Amphipolls is 33 miles: Amphjpolislo 
Apollonia, abont SO miles ; Apollonia to Thessalo- 
nica, 37 miles. Thus the journey from PbDippi 
to TheBsalonica need not have occnpied more 
than three flays. Paul apparently did not preach 
In either Amphlpolis or Apollonia, probably be- 
cause there was no synagogue to either city. 

Thessalonica. This city is sitaated on a 
declivity at the northeast Lomer of the bay ot 
Thermse It was oriemally an Ineonsiderable 
tonn l>nown EUL(Lh"i\e]> a TmitMa Halia, 




and Therm'e, was enlarged by Cassandra, one of 
Alexander's generals and rename li Thessalo- 
nica in honor of hjs wife At the time of Paul's 
yisit it was the mont Important city of Mace- 
donia, and its metropolis Its oommerciiil posl- 
UoD, and its consequent communlGation witii all 
parts of the world, made it a centre fi'om which 
the Oospel was I'apldly and widely disseminated 
(1 Thess. I : s). It had been made by the Roman 
government a free dly, that is, It had the right 
of self-^vemment, the provincial governor did 
not Interfere in its municipal affaire, the local 
magistrates, probably elected by the people, had 
the power of life imd death, no Roman ganison 
was quartered within the city, a senate or an 
assembly, representing the people, made Its 
municipal regulations, in short, it had many of 
the privil^es and all the lns%nla of a free com- 
munity ; its allegiance to tlie central govern- 
ment at Rome was Inaured, for the possesaion of 
its privileges was dependent upon Its good behav- 



ior. In such a city the chai^ ot Inciting trea- 
son (vn. 7) would be one peculiarly obnoxious 
both to magistrates and people. In ecclesi- 
astical history, Thessalonica is an Important 
object ; It became the bulwark of Oriental Chris- 
tendom, received the designation of the "ortho- 
dox city," and was one of the most important 
sees in the eaily chnvoh. Its commercial char- 
acter has always given to it a large Jewish popu- 
lation, and It la said to embrace at the present 
day between 10,000 and 20,000 Jews. Its mod- 
em nMne Is Salonica. 

2-4. Paul, as his manner was. See ch. 
IS r li i 16 ! IS ; 17 ; 10 ; 18 : 4.— Three Sabbath 
days. That is, three sneceBsive Sabbath days; 
this indicates, probably, only the duration ot 
his ministry in the synagogue. The facts that 
the Fhillppians sent twice to him while at Thes- 
salonica (put 1 : h), that heathen were converted 
and added to the church (i T6f«i. i : e), and that a 
Christian church was sucteastuUy oi 
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oiiTtr.a) Indicates a loEger mitilfltiy; Lawln sup- 
poses that Paul remained in the eitj for two or 
tlii'ee moath3.~-Opeiiing and alleging. That 
ia, opening to them the 0. T. Seripturea bj inter- 
preting aiigM their propliecies. Comp. I.ulie 
S4 ;83.— That the Messiah must needs have 
suAered and risen from the dead. Comp. 
Luke 34 ; 30. The character o( bis preaching 
here is illustrated b; his sermon at Antioch in 
Pleidla (ell. 13. Comp. ch. « 1 k), HIb presiehlng com- 
prised two paita: Bist, that the Mesalab, in 
order to fulfill O. T. prophecy, must be a suffer- 
ing, a ci-ndfiedi and arisen Mesaiiih; and second, 
that the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth, accorded with O. T. prophecy in these 
respectB. — And some of them believed. 
Some, that is, of the synagogue worshippers; 
mainly tlis proselytes, not the Hebrews by birth. 
—And consorted with PanI and Silas. 
Cast in their lot with Paul and Silas ; not only 
accepted theoreticaJly their interpi'etatioQ of 
prophecy, hut practically adopted the Chris- 
tian life with all the dangei'a which such a course 
entfuled. This interpretation i3 much, more 
natural than that preferred by Alford, "were 
added as If by lot, i. «. by God, "to the great 
family of which Paul and Silas were memhers." 
—Devout Greeks. Greek proselytes to the 
Jewish religion.— Chief women. From the 
earliest ages women have hcen among the first 
converts to Chriatlanity (v«i, is. m; a,, is ; is). The 
epistles to the Thessalonians give ns some addi- 
tional information in respect to Paul's course 
during this ministry and its results. He labored 
by night that he might not he a charge upon the 
infant church (i Thtsi. 5 = 8); set them an example 
of purity and industry (i TkM. s ; lo-ii) ; suffered 
not his boldness to be oheclted by the perseeu- 
Wous endured at Pbilippi (.i ThesB. s : s) i made no 
endeavor to gain converta by flattery or by relax- 
ing the obligations of the mora! law {i ■nsm. s ; *-t). 
His ministry was accorapamed with the power 
and produced the fruits of the Spirit (i Tteii. i-.ss), 
and while he presented a suffering Saviour, he 
also pointed the Thessalonians forward to the 
second coming of the Lord (»er, i, noM). Appa- 
rently at this time a Christian church was fully 
organised, comprising both Jewish and heatben 
converts, some of whom subsequently became 
Paul's travelinir eorapanJona (rh. m : i). It had 



igularly ordained pastors (i Them, 6 : is, is), with 
ime provisions for discipline (j Tiim, a 1 6, h, is), 
id it is reasonably surmised, from a comparison 
of 1 Thess. 5 : 1, a, with Matt. 24 : 36, 43, 43, 
possessed a copy of the Gospel of Matthew. 

3. But the Jews taking unto them of 
the market-men, certain wicked fellows, 
and taising a mob, produced an nproar 
in the city ; aud assaulting the hoase of 
Jason, sought to bring them out to their 
fellows. Comp. this translation, which follows 
very closely the original Greek, with the English 
version. In the Agora, or mai'ket-place, see ver. 
IT, note, of the andent city gathered the mai'ket- 
men from the conntiy about. These were often 
a rude and eeml-barbaric people ; sometimes, as 
to-day fn some of the towns of North Africa, 
they were not even allowed to enter within the 
city walls, but were allotted a market-place with- 
out the gates ; the market-women were as noto- 
rious for their foul language as those of the Bil- 
lingsgate market of London. It is these market- 
men, who are not inaptly described hi our Eng- 
lish version aafelloaa qfthe baser met. The people 
are not the inhabitants of the city, but the ruder 
country-folk who had come in, either to sell or to 
buy, and were easily incited to a liot. Their 
tumultuous proceedings excited the apprehen- 
sions of the people of the city (.st. s). The Greek 
word renderodpcopfe in this verse la demos (dijiiof), 
and signiileB, as in the earlier Greek poets, the 
outlying country population, not, as Conyboaro 
and IIowBon apparently understand it, the muni- 
cipal legislature of the city. In the N. T. it al- 
ways has this sense of jKopfe, and generally in a 
tumultuous condifJon (ch. liiW] 19 i so, so). The 
Greek word in ver. 8 is oMos («/ios), a general 
teiTU, ordinai'Oy rendered in the N, T. muUitude, 
and signifies here the whole population of the 
city. The riotous proceedings of the country- 
folk excited the ajiprehenBions of the whole pop- 
ulation Of Jamn nothmg is known, except that 
he was a T>insman of Paul (Eom it !i) 

6, 7. They drew Jason unto the rnlers 
of the city. The p>nlh.liami>i This ofScer 
was oidinanly appointed by the empeior, 
thoi^h m a free city like that of Theshaloniea, 
was geneially chosen by the people He had 
control of the police, and general jurisdiction 
over all criminal matteis It is a curions fact 
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a And they trauMefl i> the people, and the rulers of 
the nty when theyhearil these things. 

Arid when they had taken seuiri.y of Jason, and 
ofthe other, they let them go. 

ro And the brethren immediately sent away " Paul 
and Silas ^ night unto^ Berea :^wfio coming tAiti^^, 
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that the Greek word here used to daBlgoate thte 
chief magistrate, pditareh (noJirujj-jj;), whicli ia 
not employed in classic Greek aeadesignatioDof 
nmnlcipal rulers, fs found OD the ctiinB of an 
ancient arch at Thessalonics, in an inscription 
which informs ua that the mii^strates of Theasa- 
lonica were called jwiiiai-ofts, and tliat they were 
aeven in number; and it is a curious coiocldeneo 
that three of the name are Identical with those 
of Paul's friends in this region, — Sopater of 
Berea (,^h. la -. 4), Gaiua the Macedonian (ch. m -. i>), 
and Secunduaof TheasaJonica (ch-WiS).— These 
that have turned the world iip»^ide (1own> 
An nuconscloual; tme characterization of tbe 
office of Christianity. Evidently the fame of 
the new religion Iiad penetrated heathenism. — 
These all, i. e., these Christians wherever 
found.— Contrary to the decrees ol* Cfesar. 
The Julian Laws gave a very vague and general 
deSnition of treaaon ; "whoever violated the 
majesty of the state, " was declared a traitor, and 
almost any ofience could be ei^iy brought by 
any magistrate within the terms of so general a 
definition.-— There is another king. This 
charge hare corresponds to that presented be- 
fore Pilate againat Jestis (Lnht n-.s; Jsbn 19 : it). Not 
improbably the report of that accnsatlon had 
reached the Jews at Thessalonica, and was bor- 
rowed by them for this occasion. Borne color 
was given to it by the peculiar character of Paul'a 
preaching at Thessalonica, In which Cluist's 
kingly character, second advent, and final khig- 
dom upon the earth, appear to have been prom- 

8, 9> Tronbled (he people. See on ver. 6. 
Mental perple:xity and agitation are indicated. 
—When they had taken secarity of Jason 
and of the other. Possibly bail, that they would 
appear and answer when aummoned for a future 
trial (aoZBirin); but this aeems to me Improb- 
able since treaaon was not a bailable oCence, 
M re p bly, aecurity that the city ahould bo 
D m onblad by them ; and this view is 

n m d by the next verse. This pledge could 
bad out only by sending Paul and Silas 
t h city, which was done immediately. 
Whe h any further proceedings were talien 
aB^n Jason ia unknown, but Paul's expres- 
aions in bis sobsequent letters Indicate that the 
persecution was in some form continued (5 rhesi. 



1 ; 4). With thia, too, agree the admonitions of 

his epistles (iTloi.. 4 ; 11 ; 1! Thati, a ; u). 

In studying this incident observe (1) the 
unscmpolouancsB of religious auimt^ity. The 
Jewa invite the con^peratlon of the heathen, and 
of the loweat class of the heathen ; they throw 
the whole city into tumnlt ; they present what 
they know to be a false chai^ ; they apostatize 
from their own faith hi repudiating a Messiah, eaiA 
demanding the punishment of one of their own 
nation for preachbig that kingdom of God which 
was, and stiU ia, the stay and hope of the devout 
Jew in his exUe. (3.) The Incidental and strik- 
ing confirmation of Luke's historical accuracy. 
" He takes notice in the most artless and inci- 
dental manner of minute details which a fraudu- 
lent composer would Judicionely avoid, and 
which, in the mythical resqlt of mere oral tradi- 
tion, would surely be lo6ae and inexact. Cyprus 
is a 'proconsular' provjuce. Fhilippi ia a 'col- 
ony. ' The magistrates of Thessalonica have an 
unusual title, unmcntioned in ancient literature ; 
but it appears, from a monument of a different 
kind, that the title is perfectly correct. And 
the whole aspect of what happened at Thessa- 
lonica, aa compared with tbe events at Philippi, 
is in perfect harmony with the ascertained difFer- 
ence in the political position of the two places. 
There ia no mention of the rights and privHegeB 
of Roman citizenship (comp. cl is : si) ; but we are 
presented with the spectacle of a mixed mob of 
Greeks and Jews, who are aniioua to show them- 
aelvcB to be ' Ctesar's friends.' Comp. cJi. 1'!' ; 7 
with John 19 : la. Mo llctors {A. le -. so, 3»), with 
rods and fasces, appear upon tbe aceue ; but we 
hear something distinctly of a demua (ct. it : t), or 
free assembly ot the people (bnt gaere, see on ' 
ver. 5). Nothing Is said of reli^oDS ceremonies 
(cTj. ie;9i) which the citizene, 'being Romans,' 
may not lawfully adopt ; all the anxiety, both of 
people and magistrates, ia tnmed to the one 
point of showing their loyalty to the emperor 
{at,, IT ; 7). And thoa^ magistrates by whom the 
queation at issue is ultimately decided, are not 
Soman pr^tora (cb. u ; 10, 9!, as, aie.), but Greek 
politarcba." — {C/mybeai'e and Hoicxm,) 

10-12. By ni;;ht. To avoid danger from the 
mob. — Unto Berea. A walled city on the east- 
em slope of the Olympian range, about 50 miles 
fi'Om Thessalonica, on the left bank of the river 
Haliacmon, about five miles from where that 
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river lirealtB throagh an Immense I'ocky ratine 
from the luoantaiQa to tha plaiU. Though poa- 
Bessed of maiiy uatund ndyaatages, that which 
has renderBil it fSiinouB was Its secluEion. It 
wasaretreat, though not an Idle one for Paul, 
after the TheesalonJan trouble. According to 
Cicero It afforded, under widely diHerent cir- 
cutuBtaDces, a refuge from the complafnta of an 
eiasperated people, for PiBO, who, while prefect 
of Macedonia, had Btmjnefullj outraged his ofBce. 
Dnder Roman authority it waa assigned to the 
third region of Maxiedoula. It ia well shaded 
with ptaue trees, and so s,bundaDtly watered, 
that In almost every street there is a miming 
stream. It Is described us one of tKe most 
i^reeahlo towns in Euralli. It boasts of a pres- 
ent population of 15,000 or SO.COO, and is placed 
In the second rank of cities in European Turkey. 
There still remains some ruins of the Greek and 
Bomui period. There seems to be a general 
ophilon that the inhabitants were of a superior 
culture and disposition, but no other authority 
Is given than the expression here.— Mote noble 
than those in Thessalonica. Literally of 
better birth. Not aa in onr English 
that they rceeimd the word; 
made by the hisforiun, one that the Jews at 
Berea were a better class than those at Thessa- 
lonleit, the other, a result and an evidence of 
this fact, that they received the word with readl- 
nss» tf mind, i. e., a, wiUin^ess to consider, and, 
tf true, to receive it. Observe their readiness was 
not that of a, superstitions credulity, as that of 
the Lycoonlans (cb. n -. n), for they searched the 
Scriptures dally to see whether these things were 
so. They lltostrate Paul's directions totheThra- 
salonians (i Then, e : ill. — Honorftlile women. 
Occupying an honorable position in the commu- 
nity. See ch. 13 : 50, note.— Greeks. Greek 
proselytes; heathen would not have searched 
the Jewish Boripturea for evidence of Paul't 
message. 

13, 14. Observe that Antt-Chrtst, as well m 
Christ, has his missionaries. How- long Paul 
remained at Berea we have no means of know- 
ing ; he twice attempted to go back to Thesaa- 
louica (iTiiM«.!;i3), and as Ist Thessalonlaus was 
written from Corinth, we may assume that the 
endeavor therein roentionsd was made while at 
Berea. By the phrase as U were to the !ta, we are 
to understand, not that he made a pretence of 
going by sea, to deceive his enemies, and then 



I by iMid, which would have Involved a jour- 
ney of over two hundred miles, but that he 
started In the direction of the sea. The histo- 
rian did not go with him, and writes only what 
he personally knew. 

19< They that conducted Paul. The dele- 
gation fi'om the church at Berea which accom- 
panied him. They went with him to Athens, 
and returning brought the command from Paul 
to Sllais, who had remained at Berea, and to 
Timothy, who had meauwliils gone hack to 
Theflsalonica, either from Berea or from Athens 
(i rniBii. 3 :•!)•, but Silas and Timothy do not seem 
to have rejoined Paul until he reached Corinth. 
We have no direct information what became of 
Luke io the meantime. 

Ch. 17 : 

Pebliminabt Note. — To understand aright, 
either the significsnce of Paul's coarse at Athens, 
the meaning of the incidental allusions to his 
surroundings, or the full force of his maiTelloua 
address, It is necessary that the reader should 
have a measurably correct apprehension of both 
the external aspects of the city and the charac- 
ter of Its people. Athens, the pre-eminent an- 
cient city in dvllizatioD, arts and arms, — distin- 
guished for philosophy and learning,— famous 
for Its architecture and statuary, and the mother 
of the most celebrated warriors, poets, states- 
men and philosophers, — was situated In the plain 
of Attica,, the city proper being ahont three 
miles from the sea, although as described by 
Lewln and Smith It consisted of two circular 
wall-enclosed cities, united by another long and 
narrow portion, also wall- enclosed. One of the 
eirculai' portions ineluded the sea-ports Pireus 
and Phalormn, the other the inland settlement ; 
the connecting fortification, known as the " Long 
Walls," being a populous street, making a third 
city whose hihahitants were shut out from all 
view of the country by the vast wall on either 
side It needs no graphic w rds to picture the 
mlseiy of a people thus imprisoned when to 
their ordlniiy suffocating crowdm"- was added 
the horror of the plifiue or the tenors of a 
siege The plain on whkh Athpns was huilt 
was fertde only In arcbittctural miterlal but 
tht Gt[(uhite cl araesB of the aii the hOJU 
tiful outlook over rockj en inencea to the sea, 
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with tlie dark green llneB of olive groTes wind- 
log tlirougli the vaillc;, formoil n laadscape botli 
picturesque and inspiring. 

AtlisQB la suld to have been bnllt by Ceerops 
and an Egyptian colony, about 1550 ycara before 
Christ and hence was called Cecropia even in 
later times but to ba^e received the nanu. 
Athena from the prommence given to the wor 
flhip of the goddess Athenie m Minerva, whose 
oliva wood statna and temple erected by Erec 
Ihevis I were most eacred m the ejes of the 
people ^fter some centuries Of giowth undei 
vai loua rulers heroes or despots during which 



But later an Inereased jaariliine power brought 
a greater prosperity, and her wealth, laigely 
augmented by the tribute puid her by subject 
states, afforded ample means for the re-embel- 
lishment of the city. Under the administrations 
of Themlstocles Cimon and Periclea most of her 
public buildings were erected Subsequently 
through vauoDS Ticissitndes lieiag alternately 
rninoufily ravaged and magmfipcotiy adorned, 
Athens came into the hands of the Ramans 
under whose rule the commerce of the uty was 
aanihilated but philosophy literature and art 
conthiued to tbnve During the m ddle a|,os 




greatly in the various sieses to which it bas bee i 
anhjeetnd In 1834 Athens was declared the cap 
it»l of the new Idugdom of G eece but it has 
little to glory in except Ita treasures of anti 
quilv which commend it to scholars It has 
only a small univerBitj and its (i-acie is deacr bed 
as consisting of waiting sticks and smoking 
tubes made of the black thorn of Old Pamaaaua. ' ' 
The city as Paul entered it is easily reproduced. 
Though he left no minute description, wa have 
the records of a traveler, PauaanioB, Who visited 
it only 50 years after Paul, during which time 
there had probably been but little change. We 
may prcaume that he landed at the Port Pba- 
lerua, the nearest port to Macedonia, although 
Port Fireua, on the other side of the peninsula, 



WIS the more commonly used Heie at these 
two ports was n irltlme Athena rnte th iimg 
noil though r(,taming some out va d features 
of its forrier prosperiti degenerated into a mere 
hart or for the upper clt\ Temples to Ceres, 
Mmerva and Jupil«r were the first objetts to 
meet the eye of the apostle as he stepped upon 
the shore ; and as he passed further on, altars 
erected to the delfled heroes and to "unknown 
gods " (see ver. 2S, note) met his view o^ every 
side. Fanl'a course would lead hun between 
the ruins of the "Long Walls." The remnants 
of this fortj^ss stiir remained scattered about, 
although some of its material had been used in 
the Roman siege for other military works. The 
fouudationa of these immense solid walls, proba- 
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Wy sixty feet high, are bHII to be traced here 
and there oa the plain. BUS a third fortifying 
wall, oaLed the Phaleric, bad eomieeted the main 
or upper city with the eonEt, but this had been 
allowed Co fall into decay when the eecoad or 
eoutheni of the two IJoag Walla had been 
erected. Arrived at the city walls, a distance 
of fort; stadia or fonr aod one-half miles, ond 
eotorlog by the Plraic gate, the Pays lay on 
the left, the museum hill on the right, and op- 
posite the gate ran a street directly to the Agora 
tthe macket of verse IT). The walla were. 
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Bomu seven and a half mCee In circumlcience, 
ahont the same length as those enclueing the 
Port cities. There are eleven gates mention- 
ed by name, and others the Dames of which 
are unltnown. At the very gate the eye must 
have been bewildered wiUi the multitude of 
temples and statues. On either side of the 
et was a colonnade, under whose porticoes 
; shops displaying their costly wai'cs, with 
s of bionse statues m front. At the end ot 
street was the Agoi'o, the foiiim or market- 
e, which had been the centre of a glorious 




public life, but which could only impress the 
apostle as the meetlng-plaee for lounghig, con- 
versation and business, of a people who spent 
their time In nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. In one sense, the whole 
quarter known as the Agora was a market, for 
at the same time that it contained some of the 
finest temples, statues and public buildings of 
Athene, it was one grand bazaar, where couM be 
found the flower piazza, the slave mart, men's 
clothing here and women's clothing there, fiah- 
stalls, book-staHs, pottery, perfumes, fruit and 
vegetables. This strange medley of commodi- 



ties was to he found among the finest w 
art the world has ever seen. Here were statues 
of the celebrities of Athena— Solon, Conon, De- 
mosthenes, the mythical HercolEs and Theseus, 
and all the fabled divinities of Olympus. Every 
public building was the sanctuary of some deity 
and adorned with his statue. Here was the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, called the Patroum ; the Temple 
of the Mother of the Gods, or the Metroum ; 
the Senate house, the altar of the Twelve Gods ; 
the Tholus, with its circular stone dome, where 
the prytanes took their meals and offered their 
sacrifices. Here wliile the morning markctlig 
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and traffic ealleii togcthf 
had come to And an audleuee, aud bere were the 
great inforoial gatherings of the people for gen- 
eral purposes. The Agora occupied a centeal 
posIUon in the citj. The Pnyx, where met the 
political aasemblages, adjoined it on the west, 
lu this semi'drcular area, capable of holding 
13,00U people, the asaembledoitlzeos sttjod or sat 
on the hare rock early hi the morning, "at daj- 
brealt," to liateo fo their great orators. From 
the Bema of this Fnjx, of which fliere are still 
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eome remains, Demosthenes, Pericles, Themis- 
tocles, Arlstides and Solon have addressed the 
Abtaenian people. Ou the east, wall-eocLosed, 
was the Acropolis— the dtadei — a square, craggy 
rock, rlshig abrupttj about 150 feet, with a Hat 
summit of about 1000 feet from eiut to west, by 
SOO feet from north to south. This, the originBl 
site of the ancient city — It had long before ceased 
to be inh^lted— was appropriated to the worship 
of Athena and the other guai'dian deiUes of the 
dty. Art having offered her sacrlflcea of mas- 





ter-pieces here, It hccarao 
TOtive offering to the unconsclaos deiUes, of all 
tliat aiohlteotnre, sculpture aod painting could 
eomhine, and Nature crowned It with the un- 
rlTalted tinting which the sunlight in a won- 
dronaly clear atmosphere could produce. But 
to the Christian student the great attraction is 
the Areopagus, North of the Agora, between 
the Pnyx and the Acropolis, was a rocky height 
which was the meeting-place of the Upper Coun- 
cil, and the site of the legendary tri^ of Mars 
for the murder of the son of Poseidon, Here 



the greatest criminals had received sentence, 
and the most solemn questions of cel%ion had 
been discussed and passed upon. The judges 
gat in the open air upon seats hewn out In the 
rock, on a platform which was reached by a 
flight of stone steps directly from the Agora, 
sixteen of which atfll remain. On the brow of 
the eminence was a temple of Mare, and in a 
hiokcn cleft of the rock just below tic Judges' 
seat was the sanctuary of the Furies. This spot 
was regarded with superstitious reverence, and 
was a " place of awe in the midst of the gay and 
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ning trota the Agora through the Ceramic gate 
to the outer Cerameieas, the place of burial of 
all who were honored with ft public funeral, 
where were monuments to all the illustrioua 
dead of Athens. These were the most impor- 
tant pointB of the dty. 

But while the public bufldings were grand and 
beautiful, the streets adorned at every possible 
point with statuary of bronze or raarble, and 
temples of every shape and material crowded 
every public place, the private dwellings were, 
ae a mle, mean ; the stieeta narrow and crooked, 
unpavod and dirty ; with poor supply of water, 
and very meagre sewerage. A people taught 
by the sages, the philosophers and the states- 
men, which were the pride of Greece, ought to 
have been noble men, hut Paul found the Athen- 
iaus frivolous and profligate— their very culture 
luring them to vice, and their religion an incen- 
tive to ehumelesB debauchery. The philosophy 
which had been their especial glory, haviiig no 
root in the Divinity, had ceased to flourish ; 
while the uneducated were given up to vice and 
superstition, the thinlserB were "given up to a 
BcoiTiful Bkepticlam." That the eeliools of phi- 
losophy stQl had their adherents we know, but 
there was no great leader in Athens to mee 
apostle Faul. Such was the city in which, 
the people to which, Paul preached on Mars 
Hill. 

16. Mis spirit was stirrea in him. 
eraliy e?iarpeiied, or wlietled, like a sword, 
presence of Ignorance and superstition, b( 
from discouraging, arouBed his cournge ; aE 
challenge of Goliath aroused the military aidor 
o* David.— The city full of idols. Not, as 
In our English yermon, mhoUy gbien to iddotry. 
The actual presence of the idols and temples 
which crowded the streets. Is indicated, rather 
than the spirit or character of the people, 
cept as the former showed the latter. Petronius 
says, satirically, that it was easier to find i 
than a man in Athens ; Pausani^, that it 
more images than all the rest of Greece put 
together; Xenophon, that the whole city w 
altar, a votive offering to the gods. Similar 
testimony is home by Socrates, CScero, Livy, 
Strabo, Ludao and others. 
IT. Therefore disputed he. Rather, he 
" )r discussed, Paul's method in preach- 



ing the Gospel to those unacquainted with it was 
never controversial, and the idea of controversy 
is not involved in the oi'lginal here. — And with 
(he lievont persons, i. e., the Jewish prose- 
Ijtes from heathenism.— And in the market. 
Literally, tfie Agora. In all the larger Greek 
cities there was a place of public assembly so 
entitled, used both for traffic and for the trans- 
action at pnblic business. In the times of Homer 
enclosed with large stones sunk into the earth 
and provided with seats of stone for the chiefs, 
it grew hi l9t«r thnes rato a magniflcent stractnre 
— an open space tniiosed by porticoes or colon 
nades, and soriounded with statues, altars, 
temples, and other structures for public busi 
ness, for the admimatration of justice, and for 
market purposes It was the centre of political 
and commercial nterconrse and of religious 
life, answering to the gateway of the Joviish 
city. Heie ncie celebrated the first festive 




red the great h^hwajs of the 
city, from here started the great religious pro 
cessions, here orlghially the great public assem 
blages of the citizens took place, here the differ 
ent sorts of merchandise were gathered pirtly 
in permanent shops and partly in temporary 
booths, Mid here was the place of social ami 
fashionable resort. This, at least, was the Agora 
in Its original conception, though, in the larger 
cities, the commerei^, the religious, and the 
political centres became more or less separated, 
and hi Eome almost every class of provision deal- 
ers had a market of their own. During the mar- 
ket hours the Agora was a place of general resort ; 
it was also frequented in the afternoon and even- 
ing, Bomuwhat in the manner of our public parks 
to-day, except that, unlike the latter, the ancient 
Agora was resorted to by the wealthy and the eul- 
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tured, and it was even deemed diseredituble not 
to be seen therein. Socrates habitually fre- 
qneuted it tor tho purposea of eonveraation. aud 
InBtruction. The aceoropaoyiiig illustration, 
from aa aodont palntii^, gives Bome Idea of Clie 
simpler kind of Agora. As ChriBt'a eiairaple 
aaaetlons field-prea^liing, so Paul's street-preaeli- 
ing. For further deBcription of the Agora at 
Athens, see Frel. Note,— Them thai met with 

oratorical ; bis first direct conflict ivlth Idolatiy 
was a, band'to-hand combat. 

18. Then certain of the philosophers, 
of the Stoius and the Epicureans. The two 

principal Bchools of Greek piuloaophy. Tho 

_ ^ founder of Stoieism was 

Zeno (340^80 n. c). 
He opened his school 
In a. porch, called the 
Stoa BxcUe ("Painted 
Portico "), at Athene, 
whence the origin of 
the name of the sect. 
The Stoics in theoiy 
condemned tho wor- 
ship of images and the 
e of temples, hnt in 
actice justified tho 
" popular Polytheism, al- 
vr.,/^.u-.....,-.a. .( lowing any and all ways 

of conceiving and worshipping tho Supreme 
Being. They were Pautheista ; and much of 
their language la a ciirioua anticipation of the 
phraseology of modern Pantheism. In their 
view, God was merely the spirit or reason of the 
universe ; the world waa Itself a rational sold ; 
matter was inseparable from the Deity ; ho did 
not create, he only organlaed ; the sonl was cor- 
poreal, and at death would be absorbed in God. 
Thus, a resurrection from the dead was to St«I- 
ciam an impossibility. Nor was their moral sys- 
tem lees hostile to tiie teachings of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Stoicism, aU outward things were 
alifce to the wise. Pleasure was no good ; pain 
no evlL All actions conformable to reaaon were 
equally good; all actions contrary to reason 
were equally evil. Thus their philosophy, while 
it approached the truth a holding one Supreme 
Bemg compromised It In allowing any and all 
ways of oonceivlug anl worahipjing him and 
cODtraveDed it in its Pantheistic belief that all 
srals are emanatlona of him In ■'pint It wis 
directly opposed to the do^pel— holding the 
dependence of man on no being but himself 
together with the aubjoetton of God and man 
alike to the attm laws ff an inevitable fate 
Christianity is the sUiool of humility Btoiclsm 
vias tho education of piide 

EplLurus tho founder of the Epicureans who 
are referred to iu the N. T. only here, was bom 
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B. o. 8*1, hi the island of Samos, Iu n. □. 306 he 
openeda school In agarden at Athens. His life was 
aimple, chaste, and tempemtOi Of the three hun- 
dred works he Is said to have written, nothing 
has come down to ua except three letters, giv- 
ing a summaiy of bis views for the use of hia 
f rienda, a number of detached sayings, preserved 
by Biogeues Laettius, and others, and some 
fragmonta of his work on nature, found at Her- 
cnlaneum. The additional sources of our knowl- 
edge of Epicurns are the works of his opponenta, 
Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and of his follower' 
Lucretius. Theologically, the philosophy of the 
Epiouroans was a system of materialism, in the 
strictest sense of the word. The world was 
formed by an accidental cooconrae of atoms ; 
the goda were merely phantoms, which had no 
objective reality, or at leaat exercised no active 
influence on the phyaieal world or the business 
of ilia ; the universe was a great accident and 
BufSciently explained itself without any refer- 
ence to a higher power ; as there was no creator, 
ao there was no moral governor; all notions of 
retribution and of a judgment to come were, of 
course, forbidden by such a creed ; the soul was 
nothing without the body ; both body and sonl 
were dissolved together and dlaslpated Into the 
elements; and when this occurred, all the life 
of man was ended. In morals the Epicureans 
were the utilitarians of the first century. They 
held that pleasure is the only good ; pain Is the 
only evil; virtue is no good to be sought for itself, 
vice no evil to be for Itaelf avoided ; the one Is to 
be sought for the happiness it prodncea, the 
other avoided for the siifFering It entails. As ori- 
ginaUy ta,ught by Epienrus, this doctrine waS not 
scnauBlistic. Epienrus declares: "'Wheli we 
say that pleasure is the end of life, we do not , 
mean tho pleasures of the debauchee or tho acn- 
sualist, as some, from ig f m m b 

nity represent, but free m f th body f m 
pain, and of the aonl fr m t B m 

Panl's time the philosophy h d d rated into 

that debased form whi h I f d m to 

have apprehended, and Its rr nt m t was 
"Let us eat and drink f m w w di 

(. Cr. » : !S). 

A third actool of philosophy at Athena, scarce- 
ly less important than the others, was that of 
the followers of Flato. He was aocuatomed 
to meet his disciples In a garden, a grove once 
belonging to Academleus; henco the name, 
Acadcmlclana. The variations of doctrine among 
the succesaora of Plato gave rise to successive 
schools of philosophy, known as the Old, the 
Middle, and the New Academy. The essential 
principle of the Academicians in Panl'a time 
s as that nothing was or conld be known ; thus 
they repreeentod, reUglouely, that form of skep-. 
ticism which neither aaserta nor deniea that there 
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19 And they too 
iiEua. saying, Ma> 



hiin,and brought htm i 



THE ACTS. 

ito Areop- | so For thou 
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v Ihererora what tl 



lea Divine Being, but denies that anything can 
be known eoneeralag Him. Though not dia- 
tlQctly uieutioned in this account, we may aafelj 
aasume, tiiat the altartotlie unknown God repie- 
seated their philosophy, or, at least, that nniver- 
eal outreaebii^ after God, which such skeptical 
philosophy can neither prevent nor . appease. 
Sach, without entei'Ing into det^ls at once ab- 
struse and nnprofltable, wero the thiee great 
schools of philosophy whose representatives en- 
eonntered Paul at Athene, and who not unnat- 
urally mooted when they heard ot the resurrec- 
tion. Let the reader observe how the apostle's 
address brii^^ oat tn clear contrast with these 
^ilosophles the existence and the personalltj of 
a Divine Creator, and the resurrection of the sonl 
ttnd its accountabllily to God, as well as the 
farther truth In which he would have before- 
hand the sympathies of the hitcllectual leaders, 
that the Deity could not be adequately repre- 
sented by idols 

Some said, What will this babbler «ay ' 
Otber some. He s^eineth to be 
forth of stnnKP '«Ja. Viq firl 




cause he preached unto them Jesus and 
[he resurrection. The preachhig of strange 
gods was charged upon him, not because be 
preached Jehovah, as the one only true God, for 
Jehovah was not a strange <!}od In Athens, where 
was a synagogue of the Jews, and where, by 
public vote of the council, a statue of liyrca- 
nus, the high-priest of the Jews, had been 
erected In the temple of Demns and the Graces 
(ifo jm. Ant. 14 ; 8, e) ; uor because ho preached Jesus 
an'i the resurrection, in sach a form that the peo- 
ple Imagined that the resurrection was a god or 
goddess distinct from Jesus, an hypotliesls which 
imputes equal obscurity to Paul and stupidity 
to his auditors. The plural, setter forth of 
strange gods, is employed, not because he 
preached a multiplicity of gods, or set forth the 
Trinity, in such a way as to give color to the be- 
lief that ho was a polytheist, but because that 
was the technical characterization of au offence 
recognized under both Greek and Eomin law (n 
ab vb) He set forth Jesus as the mamfeRtation 
of fiod in the flesh, they supposed that he 
add another to the superabundant 
deities which they al 
ready possessed , and 
his address is devoted 
to correcting this error, 
and setting foith the 
otte and oniy Ood, the 
God of all nations and 
times, and Jesus ai 
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19, 20. And they 
to«k him. Not with 
violence Their spint 
is not that of aroused 
hostility , the act is not 
that of a mob —And 
brought him nnto 
jopagusi Jlars 



SiH, the « 






him as a talkei of nonsenBC literally, a -iced 
ptcker, a retailer of smtU tal\, of gossip , the 
others, regarding the mttter raoie serionsly, 
accused him of what was a scrfous offenic un 
der Eoman law, and for which he had already 
been beiten and impnsoned in PhlUppi (d it 21, 
Mis) It w as for setting forth strange gods that 
Athens put Socratee to. death, b. a. 399. — Be- 



rcndered I 
vor as. For descrip- 
tion, see Prel Note It was famous chiefly 
as the official cite of t council which bore 
the same name, which esisted from very 
eaily antiquity, whioh had geneial cbatge of 
order in the city, which had Jnrisdiftion as a 
crumnal court in cases of willful murder, and 
which eseicised a general censorship over rell 
gions matters in Alliens. Thus, if a formal com- 
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ri (For all the A 



ans, and sttangers which were | 



there, spent their time in nothing eise, but either to found an altar with this inscription, TO THE UN 
tell, or to hear some iiew Ihii^.) KNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ienorantly woi 

19 Then Paul stood in (he midst of Mars' Hill, and ship, him declare I unto you. 



neive tliat in aii thirds yi 



plaint hod lieen lodged against Paul, It would 
have been naturally brought to trial before tMB 
court. This dgea not, however, seem to have 
been the case PoBBibly there may haye been an 
irapertectlj formed purpose to present cliargeB 
against him, but it visa not executed. It is evi- 
dent from the form of their requeat here, Mty we 
knomf from the esplajiaition of the nest verse, 
which attributes their action to curiosity, and 
from the final result («>. as), that It Is not a Judi- 
cal proceeding which is here described, but a 
popular asaembly.— May we know ? The lan- 
guage is courteous ; that of Greeks, famous for 
their politeness, to one whose teaching had thns 
far been, outside of tho synagogue, of a purely 
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21. A just ehtiracterlzatton of the Athenian 
people at this period of their history. Dissatis- 
fied alike With the rel^oa and the philosophy of 
the past, and too well educated to remain con- 
tentedly in Ignorance, they were famed through- 
ont the land for intellectual reetleasnees. There 
Is a certain subtle satire In Uie original, inade- 
quately rendered in our Er^Ush versioo. We 
may translate it, luaie time for nothing rfse Sut 
diher to hear orloteU the latest news (xoitotc^av. In 
the eomparatlye, signifies something newer than 
what has gone before). 

23. Then Paal stood in the midst or 
Mars Hill. To appreciate the courage of the 
apostle in this address, and tiB unfaltering faith 
in God and truth, we must stand, In Imagination, 
where he stood, the temple of the Eumenides 
immediately below him, behind him the temple 
of Theseus, on his left the colossus of Minerva, 
the champion of Athens, to the right the temple 
of Victory, and opposite, at the distance of 200 
yards, the Acropolis, so entirely occupied with 
temples and statues as to be, in the language of 
Arlstides, "one great oSerlng to the gods." 
History has Justified his faith; the Parthenon 
became a Christian temple ; Athens ceased to be 
a city full of images ; and the repugnance of the 
Greeks to images and hnage worship became so 
great, as to be a principal cause of the schism 
between the churches of the East and the West, 
In the eighth century. — In every point of 
view. One can readily imagine the apostle em- 
phasizing these words with a sweep of the hand 
toward the statues and Images spread out In tho 
city below.— I se* yon more than others 



reverential to the gods. It Is almost impos- 
sible to give accurately In the English tlie exact 
significance of the original. "Saperstitioa,"says 
Cicero, " is a senselesa f ear of Qod ; religion, tho 
pious worship of God." To render Paul's lan- 
guage here too supei'Stitiims, as in our English ver- 
sion, cai'rles with it reprohatlon ; to translate It, 
as Hackett, mare rdigimu than others, carriisa with 
it commeudatioD. Paul neither reprobates nor 
condemns ; he simply states as a fact, witnessed 
by all the monuments about him, the exceeding 
reverence for the gods, leaving it unsug^ested 
whether that be the reverence of love which 
Socrates (ommended, or that of fear which Plu- 
tarch condemned. But his language Is unques- 
tionably sympathetic ; and puts him eii rapporl 
with his audience from the beginning. From 
this general reference, he naturally passes to the 
altar to an Unknown God, and to show how, so 
fai- from hehig a setter forth of strange gods, he 
has come to disclose to them the tme nature of 
this Unknown. 

23. For passing through (the city), and 
loolcing about, upon (reonnoUering, eonhiii- 
eviiig, not merely beholding) the objects of 
your worship (not your devotions, the acts of 
worship, but your aliara, statues and inB^s, the 
objects of your worship), I foond eveu an 
altar on which was inscribed, To an Un- 
known God. Several such altars existed in 
Athens, according to Pausanias. See Pre!. Note. 
He reports the inscription as, "To unknown 
godi," but this may be because he refers to sev- 
eral altars, each bearing an Inscription such as 
Paul reports. That is not, as In our English ver- 
sion, To the Unknown God ; tJie definite article la 
wanthig in the Greek ; nor to 6od the Unknoam, 
for this rendering there Is no grammatical an- 
thorlty ; It has been apparently invented tohar-' 
monize the language of the inscription more 
closely with Paul's speech. The origin of these ■ 
altars is accounted for In different ways. There' 
Is a legend that In the time of a plagnc, it heing 
UQcertaiu which god was offended, a number of 
sheep were let loose, and wherever one lay down, 
an altar was erected to the unknown offended 
deity. Some suppose that these altars were ori- 
gin^ly dedicated to some particular god, but 
the name having been lost, the place was thus 
sacredly kept. Others still Imagine — for there 
seems to be no basis for the opinion — that Jeho- 
vah was really intended, and that it was tat at- 
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5 appointed, and thf bounds^i 
-.ek the Laid, if tiaply tbsy 



tempt on the part of the Athenians to conciliate 
the Jews. The real underlying reason appears 
to be a Beose, in the moi'e cultivated Orceke, 
that all the Btterapts to "find God" throngh 
statues, and altare, and temples, were, utter alt, 
in vaia, and that ho was still unknown ; of this 
the writings of the best clas^c authors afford 
abundant lllustratloD. Tbe accompanying cut 
gliea the reader an idea of the structure of the 



EZffia 




ancient altars Tl e altar to in TJnknown God 
probably resemfilel these In stni ture There 
ras a cavity ia the top In wh cb tho flr was 
kindled and an orifice at the side or bottom, 
tliioagh which the llbitlous of wine or pieces of 
the bumt-offerlng flowed — 'niiam, therefore) 
not knowingly, ye worship, him declare 
I unto you. Not Sgnoranil;/, which iuvalyes 
reprobatloD, It not contempt. He borrows his 
word (uyyomise) from the inscription on their 
altar (uywJoim). Observe that he speaks with 
respect of the worship, " an important lesson for 
all who haye to deal with Paganism and Roman- 
ism. " —<-l{/"'»^- ) 

34. The God that made the world and 
all things therein. In a single sentence ho 
sets forth the fundamental tenet of the Chris- 
tian religion, in contrast with Epicureanism, 
which taught that there was no God, and that 
the world was only a happy accident ; with Sto- 
icism, whieb fanght that the World was Qod and 
God the world ; and with popular mythology, 
which believed in as many gods or goddesses aa 
domains In nature or political divisions in the 
state. — lie that is Lord {master) of heaven 
and of earth, not in hand-made tem- 
ples dwells. Tliougb this truth had been Im- 
pressed on the mind of the Jewish nation by the 
O. T. prophets, and was recoijTiized by some of 
the better thinkers even in heathendom. It was 
nevertheless a radical and starthng doctrine to 
preach In the heart of Aliens. Observe that 



Fanl begins with the foundation; he does not 
preach Christ crucified as a Kedeenier till he 
has preached the one only God as Creator, and 
this for the reason well stated by Btier : " Only 
on tbe firm foundation of tbe O. T. doctrine of 
creation can we rightly bnlld the N. T. doctrine 
of Redemption ; and only he who scripturally 
believes and apprehends by faith the earliest 
words of Kevelation concerniog the Creator of 
all things, can also apprehend, know, and Scrip- 
turally worship, THE MiN, in whom God's word, 
down to its latest canoalcal revelation, gathers 
all things." For a confirmation of this truth, 
see Paul's language in the synagogue at Antjocb 
(ci. 13 1 as, Bott). Observe in his phraseology here, 
Jiand-madB ieniples, what we may well believe is 
a, reminiscence of Stephen's language In his last 
speech (ch. l ; 4a, sole). 

£5. Neither by hnman hands is served. 

Not imrskipped ; the Greek wDl not bear this 
meankig, and the declaration, so rendered. Is 
not true. On the contraiy he calls for tcorehip 
from men's hands (phLh si : s; sb ; i; i^iih m;e,ii 

Hob. ! : so ; John i:SS! 1 Tim. 9 : 3 < Hab. 19 : S>). But this 

worship is not setvke; iu it God serves ns, we do 
not serve him. The heathen brought costly 
ofEerlngs, and food and drink, supposing that 
tbe gods consumed them ; this idea of tbe de- 
pendence of God on men, the reversal of the 
truth, and one common te all heathen and hea- 
thenish systems, Paul disclaims and disproves 
(comp. Psalm GO : 9-15).— Aa tbough he neeil- 
eth any thing. This clanse limits and defines 
the term sated (mistranslated viorshipperT) In 
the preceding clause.— He that gives to all 
life and death and all things. The fact 
that all comes from God, and Is constantly pre- 
served by God, Is ft sufficient evidence that tre 
cannot seive him by giving tmything to him. 
(Corop, 1 Chron. 2S : 14.) 

30. Has made of one blood at! the na- 
tions of the earth, that Ihey may dwell 
together. Or, Has caused aU the mUions qf llie 
earth (sprung) of one blood, to Aiodi together. The 
latter meaning is preferred by Alford, De Wette, 
and Meyer; the former is the more genei'aJ view, 
and seems to me the better one, boti becaase 
simpler gi'ammatically, and also because it better 
accords with the context. Tbe point is not that 
God has caused the nations to dwell together, 
for in fact they had worshipped dllferent and 
even rival gods, and lived in perpetnal conflict; 
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are tJ]e|o1!^prin^ 
Ten by art and i 



bat (hat he bad made them of one blood. In order 
that they might dwell together in peace. Having 
asserted the unity of God, Paul proeeede to assort 
the uDity of the race. There Is some doubt 
whether tlie word blood is authentic or Dot. Al- 
focd retains, Tlsehendorf omits it. Tho question 
Is only important in its bearing on the scicntillc 
question, whether the varioas races of men de- 
scended Irom a common parentage or not. The 
whole religious significance of Paul's address is 
preserved, by the reading which omits the word 
Mood, and understands bis reference to be to the 
divine orlgta of men, all races being offspring of 
one Fatber (see ver. 3S). This truth corrects, 
not merely national pride, which was a strongly 
marked characteristic of the Athenians, who 
daimed to be aboriginal, epcung from the earth, 
but also controvei-ta the fundamental idea of 
polytheism, which gives to every nation a differ- 
ent origin, a different religion, and a different 
god.— Having fixed the appointed seasons 
and limits of their abode. So Dr. Hackett, 
who gives the signiflcance well: "Tbe apostle, 
by adding this, admonishes the Athenians that 
they, like every other people, bad not only re- 
ceived their peculiar advanta^s fi'om the com- 
mon Creator, but that tbey could hold them 
only dorli^ the continuance of his gooi will and 
favor. In assigning to the nations their respec- 
tive abodes, he had fixed both tbe seasons of 
their prosperity and the limits of their territory, 
i, e., It was he who decided when, and Aou htig 
they should flourish, and how far their dominion 
should extend. We have the same Idea exactly 
In Job 13 ; S3." Let me add that the truths em- 
bodied In this verse are peculiarly applicable to 
our own age and nation. In which all races inter- 
mingle, and in which self-conceit is the predom- 
inant national vice. 

27. That they shonld seek the Lord. 
Eather, God, which is the best reading. The 
whole object of the divine providence, in his 
dealings vMh naUons as wdl as with individiials, is 
to bring; them to a knowledge of the one true 
God. This is tho declaration of the apostle; 
that 11 has important bearings on ttie Christian 
conception of national life, and one peculiarly 
applicable to our own times, is appai'ent. — If 
haply they might feel after him. As a blind 
man gropes for 6ome object which he Is unable to 
see. The same Greek word is used IntheSep- 
tuaghit In Gen. av : 12, 21, 33, which see for illus- 
tration. Sow the heathen became so blinded 



that they must thus grope after God, see Bora. 
1 ; 3L Observe that idols result from a groping 
after a mediator able to reveal an unknown Goil 
to the soul, ff haply, indicates a contingency 
not likely to happen. lu fact, so far as history 
indicates, the instances of such finding of the 
true God by the groping of the heathen, though 
not unknown, are rare,— Though he be not 
far from us. He is hard to find, not because 
he withdraws from us, but because loe withdraw 
from him. Our iniquities separate us from him 
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3S. For in him we live and move and 
have our being. Comp. Ephes. 1 : 10; CoL 
1 r 17; Heb. 1 r 3. The whole is to be taken lit- 
erally, not of spiritual life and being merely. 
" A elimai rising higher with each term ; out of 
God wo should have no life, nor even movement, 
which some things without life have (plfmts, 
water, etc.), nay, not any existence at all; we 
should not have been,"— (J%ffl'.> This decla- 
ration gives no countenance to pantheism ; that 
asserts that God Is all, and all is Ool ; this, that 
God Is in aU, and all Is dependent upon God. — 
As certain also of your own poets have 
said. The reference is probably to Aratus. 
He lived about B.C. 370; was a native of Cfii- 
cla, Paul's native province, perhaps, though that 
Is not quite certain, of Tarsus ; lived, In his later 
years, lu Macedonia ; wrote several poems and 
some prose works. Only two astronomical poeme 
have been preserved, one of which assert^a in the 
Introduction the dependence of all things upon 
Jupiter, and contains the words here quoted, 
"For we are also his offspring." Cleanthes, 
who lived about 300 n. c, and was bom at Aseos 
in Troas, uses vary nearly the same language in 
a well-known hymn to Jupiter. Plato, in the 
same spirit, declares that God is the " father of 
noble children;" and Plutarch, thaX the soul is 
"not only made by him, but begot by him." 
(Comp. Matt. 6 ; 8, notfl.) Observe that Paul 
does not quote the Bible, but a heathen poet ; 
he quotes as an authority that which his audience 
will accept as such. Contrast his course In the 
synagogue at Antioch (si. la), where his whole 
address Is based on Scripture. 

29. We ought not to thinb. He classes 
himself with them, as tliongh this error had for- 
merly been his also. To thtffie not under the 
law he becomes as not under the law, that he 
may win those not under the law (i c™. s i so). 
Observe how, without directly declaring the 
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30 And the times of this ignonunce God winked" at; 


3= And when they heard of the tesuttaction of the 




dead,' some mocked : and others eaid, We will hear 






^ 3. Because he hath appointed « a da.y, In the whidh 




he will judge the world in righteousness, by Ikaf inaQ 


34 Howbeit certain men clave unlo him, and be- 


whom he hath oidained ; wkereafhe hith given aasur- 


lieved : among the whioh svat Dionyaiua the Areo-a- 


ande unto all »<<«, in thift he hath raised hV from tlie 


site, and a woman named Dainaris, and others with 


dead. 


ftiem. 



N. T, SoctrlneB of Ineamation and afoDement, he 
leads toward them. If we are God's oflspring, 
then we ought not to think that lie ia like the 
woFk of our lianda and device, for be Is like tis ; 
then Mb hi^est cianiEeBtatJou -will be looked for 
In a perfect Son, that man whom he hath or- 
dained (•Et.Ai). The ar^ment here against idol- 
atry ts exactly analogous in apirit to that of Pa. 
115 : 3-8 and laa, 46 : 5-7, Observe Ihat It applies 
to all use oC images for the pucpoae of hringing 
God near to the soul through the imagination. 
This iB the reason given for theh' use In the Romish 
cbureh to-day ; the truth is, however, that the 
Godhead Is not like to such imanea, and this is 
equally true of art representations of Christ, sinoe 
what la adorable in him la not the fleshly form 
(s Cm. I : ib), hut the inward, impalpable spirit. 

30,31. The timesof this igQorance God 
overlooked. Comp. eh. 14 ; 18, where the 
thought is substantially the same. As in hi£ mfl- 
nite inercy God Is said to forget the aina which he 
pardonis, so full and complete is his forgiveness 
(jer. siiM), SO here he is said to overlook, i. e.,not 
to see, the sins which are the fruits of ignorance. 
Eternal life has ever heen given to even those in 
Idolatrous nations and times, who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, sought for glory and 
honor and Immortality (Rom, 1 1 1, w), and their 
idolatry, if it has not been accompanied by vmrks 
of davkness, has been overlooked.— But now 
commandeth all men everywhere to re- 
pent. The command to repentance was not 
something new, for conscience, conylcting the 
Gentiles of sin, carried with It a command to 
repent (Rmo. : ; 14, 11). What was characteristic of 
the noic was the fact that this command, hereto- 
fore espreased directly by written or spoken 
word only to the Jews, was henceforth, through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to be carried to all 
men, everywhere. Parallel is the declaration of 
eh. 11 : 18, "Then hath Gi>d also to the Sontiles 
granted repentanee unto life."— Be can se he 
hath appointed a day. The reason, not why 
he commands, but why men should make haste 
to obey the command. — In the which he will 
jndge the world. The language certainly 
implies a deflaite and Ssed occasion of Judg: 
In the future. It la hardly consistent with the 
Idea of a continuous judgroent, before which the 
souls of the dying appear immediately upon 
deatl), and certainly not with the Idea of a grad 



nal development In the futnre life, carried on in 
all alike, from the stage attained by the disci- 
pline of earth. Sec Matt. 25 : 31-46, Prel. Note. 
— By that man whom he hath ordained. 
Jeeus Christ. 8eo John5 : aS-30. Observe that 
Paul here refers to Jesus as that man, saying notic- 
ing of Ills divine nature, his incarnation, his king- 
dom, becanse he wonld then be Hahle to mlaappre- 
henslon, and might be thought to be adding to the 
deities of Athens another deified Jewish hero. 
But in Thessalonica he speaks of Christ's king- 
dom and second coming (rsr. i, noie), and in Cor- 
inth of his Incai'uation (1 cat. 1 ; s!-!4). He adapts 
his preaching to the needs and the understaDd- 
Ing of his auditors. The word Huit is not in the 
original ; the definite article is wanting ; but it is 
Implied by the construction. See Alford's Greek 
Tent.^-Giving assurance. Literally ^vit?^ or 
ojei-ing faUh, i. e., a ground for faith to rest 
upon. — In that he hath raised him from the 
dead. The resurrection of Jesusis, historically, 
the basis for faith In a supernatural Christianity. 
See Vol. I, p. S30, Note on the Resurrection of 
Jeans Christ. 

32-34. But hearing of the resnrrection 
of the dead. The resurrection of all tla Head 
WBS necessarily implied by Paul's statements, 
viz., that the dead should aH come into judg- 
ment, and that the asaurance of thia gener^ ris- 
ing was afforded by the resurrection of the One 
by whom the judgment should be conducted. — 
Some moclced; and others said. The lat- 
ter were no more seriona, but only more courte- 
ous, than the former. It was only curiosity that 
brought them K^ether ; when that was satisfied 
they departed. There is no ceason for suppt^iug 
that the one class were Epicureans or the others 
Stoics.— But certain men clave unto him. 
Following him personally and becomhig asso- 
ciated with him. See ch. 6 ; 13, note.— Diony. 
sins the Areopagite. That is, a member of 
the court of Areopagus. According to EusebiuB 
he became afterward bishop of the chureh at 
Athens, and died a martyr. The writings which 
have been atlilbuted to him are undoubtedly 
fpunous, probably the products of the fifth or 
siilh (entury — Damaris. Nothing else Is 
known of her, thei'e is no adequate reason for 
the conjecture that she was the wife of Diony- 

Padl at Athens.— In considering the praetf- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. I lAndf. 

AFTER theSB ihlngs, Paul departed from Athens, (because t 



:ertaiii Jew name 
le from Italy, witf 



eal leasoos of this oventful day in Paul's life ob- 
eerve, (1.) Hia courage of faith. Alono, in the 
intellectual metropolis of idolatrous Greece, 
whose religion wtis interwoyen with its national 
and social life, and sustahied by pride, pecuoiai'y 
interests, political ambition, aud a habit of geo- 
eratlons, he does not hesitate to set against it 
the Bimplo theism of Chi-istlanity— One invisible 
God, Creator of the world and all tliat it cod- 
laiDS — and to demand of his aaditora that they 
repent of their idolatries, as of sin, basing his 
demand on no other authority than their own 
consciousuess, sustained by the utterances of 
one of their own poets, and by the Inscription on 
one of their idelatroiiB altars. (^.) Hia wisdom 
in (o) the adaptation of truth. He preaches re- 
demption and Jnstiflcatlon to the Jews at Anti- 
och in Pisidla (cb. li), the kingdom of a coming 
Mesisiah to the few Jeyrish women in the proseu- 
ch£e at Philippi (ci. is 1 13, mb), Christ cmcifled, 
the glory and wisdom of God, to wealthy and 
aristocratic Corinth (1 Cor. i;s3, m), the One only 
true God, the Creator of all things, to skeptical, 
fttheistio, and idolatrous Athens, (ft.) His cour- 
teous and conelUatory spirit. He speaks of their 
superstition in terms of respect rather than of 
repiohafion, and recognizes their reyereoce as 
real, while he endeavors to lead them from the 
worship of the faJse to the worship of the true, 
(f I His method. He flnds a point of agreement 
with them in the Inscription, To the Unknown 
Qod, and in the language of one of their own 
poets. We are his offspring, and from that point 
deduces the doctrine of the unity and spirituality 
of the Diymo Being. (<J.) He lays a foundation 
for Christianity in preaching theism. It is use- 
less to preach the higher doctrines Of the Gospel 
to those who deny the fanflamental tenet — the 
existence, personality, and power ol God. (3.) 
The seeroingiy small results. In Philippi, where 
Paul !s beaten ; in Thessaloniea, from which he is 
driven; in Corinth, where opposition arousee a 



mob, large and prosper 
formed. In Athens, wheia there is no opposi- 
tion, where curiosity ioyites him to preach, and 
receives his message either with courteous skep- 
ticism or moeking disd^n, he does not live to 
see any results ; there is no indication of a Chris- 
tian church hi Athens in his time ; la the time of 
the Antontnes (3d century) paganism still flour- 
ished there. Indifference is more discouraging 
than open opposition, (4.) The parallelism to 
our own time. The forma of unbelief have 
chained ; their essential spirit and character are 



unclianged. Stoicism answers to modem pan- 
theism, the doctrine that God Is all and all Is 
God i Epicureanism answers to modem mate- 
rialism, the doctrine that there Is no spirit, notli- 
Ing but a mode of motion ; the inscription to 
the Unknown God represents the Bspirations 
which, in a different form, still espress them- 
selves in the writings of those who declare the 
Deity to be the Unknown and the Unknowable. 
Paul's treatment of the skepticism of Athena Is 
equally applicable to the parallel skepticism 



Weai 



a fact ; 



to unhesitatingly attack it ; 

nine eonyietion, with respect, ana yet as a spir- 
itual blindness that is a sin to be repented of ; 
and we are to meet It, not by arguments drawn 
from Scripture, whose authority it docs not rec- 
ognize, nor by preaching the higher doctrines of 
Christianity — the IncarnHtion, atonement, and 
second coming of Christ — but by appealing to 
the Inner consciousness of men, witnessed in and 
by themselves, and by laying the foundation, in 
demonstrating the truth of theism, for a demon- 
stration of the truth of ChrisUanlty. 



9, 10, with 1 Cnr. S : 3].— OvERBOLiBe Providbnok il- 
Tbi CnEiSTiAiJ'e right souBTarEs 10 STor wobk 

1, And came to Corinth. AcityofGreece 
remarkable in every aspect. It was abont forty- 
flve miles from Athens ; by sea, and with a fair 
wind, the voyage can he made In from three to 
five hours. Pre emmently advantageous In situ- 
ation, notahle la commerce and manufatturee, 
foremost, in time as well as proficiency, in the 
fine arts, mentally and manually actue, it had an 
Important place in tlie history of Greece and 
Eome. The Christian student is attracted to it 
from the fact of Its having received so long a 
visit from the Aposile Paul and been the Scene 
of the Initial Christian correspondence, the most 
Imporiant of the epistles having all been written 
frem or to Corinth. SeeChron. Table,p.afl. Frotn 
ancient Greece, or Hellas proper, the portirai 
called Petoponneaus, or the island of Pelops, wa« 
almost severed by two seas— the Western, flow- 
ing in from the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
called the Coricthiacus Sinus, now Gulf of P»- 
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trafi and Lepaato ; tte Eastom, from the jBgoan 
Sea, called the Sinus Sarooicns, now tlio Gulf of 
Egina. That this aeparation was not complete 
vrtB owing to a nairow, rocky, sterile plain, 
Bcaroely three and a, half miles wide at its nar- 
rowest point. This was the lethmua, Pindar's 
"Bridge of the Sea," Senophon'a "Gate ol the 
Peloponnesua, " the home of the iBthmian games. 
From ibis, tJi£ Isthmus, all SDch connecting 
strips of land have j'eceived Uieh- name. Entirely 
across the northern end of the Iflthmus stretched 
the Geraneian moantains through which there 
were only three passes ; on the southern end was 
the Otiafan ridge not Bpanning the Isthmus en- 
tirely — for hetween the ridge and the Sinns Co- 
rlnthiacus roae the AcrocorinthuB, a sort of off- 
shoot of the ridge separated from It if a ravhie, 
leaving still a narrow level place between the 
AorocorlnUiuB and the sea. Thus there ■ 
three passes on the south, one on the shore of 
the Saronlc Gulf, one through the ravine, and 
one at the foot of the Acrocorintbns. This path 
then, for aU the tr^c between northeni Greece 
'and Peloponnesus, this bridge, over which the 
Hchlj freighted Levantine vessels were dragged 
from sea to sea to avoid the stormy passage 
around the peninsala, was a place of the ut 
Importance, and here Corinth, planting herself 
upon the slope of her citadel, the Acrocorinthua, 
i"eaching out her left hand, her port town Lachie- 
nm, to the Corinthian aoa, her right, the port 
town Cenehrfoa, to the Saronlc Gulf, aupervised 
and controlled the communication between the 
East and the West. Although she looked out 
upon no fertile lands, excepting the narrow 
pMn, which gave rise to the proverbial eKprca- 
sion for great wealth, "To posaess what lies be- 
tween Corinth and Sicyon," the scene from the 
summit of the Acroeorinthus was not a dull 
On one side, over across the sea, forty-flve miles 
away, could be seen the Acropolis of Athens, 
with the mountains of Attica and Brcotla, and the 
islands of the Archipelago ; on the other hand 
were the moantains of northeastern Greece, 
"Parnassus towering above Delphi"; just be- 
low, the little plain resolutely keeping the 
waters of the Eaat and the waters of the West 
from uniting, the busy life of the two harbors, 
and the city Itself, spread out to view. Could 
city thus distinguished endure ? SatisHed, elated, 
intoxicated, would she not fall from her regality ! 
Her history answers. Though coneemed in 
coany contests, with great expenditure of 
tmd treasure, its early history had been 01 
general prosperity, but poisoned with Jealoosy 
it became Inimical to both Athens and Sparta, ' 
tarn joining one against the other, then became 
subject to the Macedonian kings, and Unally 
Some. 8till, however, it enjoyed a measure 
snpremacy, being united to the AchEean league. 
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In 140 B. C , after the Homans were angered by 

maltreatment of certain ambassadors who 

i in Corinth for the purpose of conferring 

with deputies from the Achsean league, the city 

entered by Mummius, and an uncalled for 
and Inexcusable destruction ordered. The 

s of art, many and vaJnable, Were carried to 
Bomc, the males slaughtered, the women and 
children sold as slaves, the city pillaged by the 
soldiery, and set on Are. All rebuilding on the 

which was accursed and dedicated to the 
gods, was prohibited, and "the eye of Hellas" 
was utterly estingnished. After a century, 
Julius Cieaar resolved to rebuild it, and 4B a. 0. 
sent thither a colony of veterans and freodmen, 
among whom were probably many of the Jewish 
race. The city which Paul visited one hundred 
years after was not the Grecian Corinth, hut Cor- 
inth of Rome, a colony (ut th. le 1 19, i»u), still the 
capital of Achaia, and as such the residence of 
its proconsul QalllO. In the arts and literature 
Corinth had early establlabed her superiority. 
It gave birth to painting, the most elaborate 
order of architecture received from her its name, 
the finest bronze was the A^ Corinthiaeum, and 
here the most beautiful terra-eoCM vosea were 
sought. Although none of her sons are men- 
tioned among the illustriouB writers of Greece, 
poetry floui-Ished In the early days of the city. 
It had been pre-eminent, too, in licentiousness ; 
its patro ro re 
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Pansani 
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licious a 

a, fountain on 

Nothing remains to us of ancii 

a tew Doric columns hi ruins, 

remains of a bath of Hadrian, 1 

still later date It is now e 

malinouB town tailed Gortht 

Bcriptlon of place and people, see Intro tc Epis 

ties lo Corinthians 

2' Aud found a certaiu Jew nomed 
Aqaila* Of Aquila and Priscilla we have no 
knowledge outside the Scripture narrative From 
the fact of their holdmg Christian meetings at 
their house both at Ephesus and Eome it haa 
been supposed that they were peiaoni of some 
Health rhe Boman form ot their names may 
have come, as did Paul s, from some conaec 
tlon with a Soman familv They aLCOmpanied 
Paul to Ephesus, and there Aquila rendered him 



t of the Acroeorinthus. 
; ancient Corinth except 
ulns, and some possible 
amphitheatre of 
mall unhealthy 
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THE ACTS. 



And be reasoned in thelsynitgogueeY 
I persuaded the Jews and theGreelis. 
And vibea SQus" aod Timotheus wen 



most important aeirteofi. It appears tliat Pris- 
eilla was a woman of marked ablUty, being not 
only mentioned as sharing in tie liospitality of 
tbe family, but also in tlio iheologie^ Inetrue- 
tlou of ApollOB. From tbe fact that lier name la 
always meDtioned flrat it has been inferred that 
she was the more energetic of tbe two, but it is a 
fact worthy of note that the two are alwayamen- 
tionedtogetlier, from whlehwe may conclude that 
they furnish a happy example of harmony and 
sympathy in Christian life.— Born in Foutns. 
Oa Fontns, see ch. 2 ; 9, note.— Lately come 
from Italy. None other than the ordinary geo- 
giuphical sense is meant by tiie N. T. reference 
to this conntiy, which consisted of the penin- 
sula between the Alps and the straits of Mesaino, 
There are three, or more properly four, references 
hi the N. T. to It ; they illustrate the military 
rGlations of the Imperial peninsula and the prov- 
inces (icHio; i), the sulaisting trade between the 
peninsula and tbe Mediterraneaa (Aou 21 1 1), the 
spread of the Gospel in the West (h.».. la : m}, and 
this verse alludes to the large Jewish population 
which from other Bourees we learn it contained.^ 
Because that Claudius. Fourth Komau em- 
peror; his full name was Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Dnrus Germanicus. He was called from a quiet 
amd obscure lUe to succeed Caligula a. d. 4t 
He had been considered from childhood lacking 
in intellect, the natural irresoluteness of his char- 
acter had been increased by contemptuous treat- 
ment fi'om his relatives, and harshness and cruelty 
from servants. The evil wrought daring his reign 
Is aaeribed to others rather than to him, and he 
is said to have been good and honest. Herod 
Agrippa the First, who was concerned in nomi- 
nating him to power, received accessions of ter- 
ritory from tlie emperor in return. After a weak 
and fooiish teign Claudius was poisoned by his 
fourth wife, Agtippina, the mother of the Infa- 
mous Nero. — Had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome. To what decree refer- 
ence is here made Is aucertain. There is no 
question that the Jews were a general object of 
dislike among tlie Romans ; they were perse- 
cuted by three saccesslve Roman 6mi>eror8 ; see 
ch. 6 : 9, note. Suetonius says that Claudius 
drove the Jews from Home because they were 
incessantly raising tumults at the instigation of 
a certain Chrestus. Chrestus was a common 
name, Christus was not ; the two were often 
used intarohaDgeably ; the pronunciation was 
tbe same, or nearly so ; hence the surmise is 
not unreasonable that Christianity had already 



reached Bome at this time ; tliat the Jews insti- 
gated riots against their Christian brethi'en, as 
ia other places in the Roman empire — Corinth 
(•«. is), Berea (c^. 11 ; ia), Thessalooica (ct. 17 ; s), 
Icouium (eh. 14 : ii), Antloch in Fisldia (di. 13 : 10) ; 
and tliat Suetonius, who wrote half a century 
after the event, which he dismisses in a sen- 
tence, formed the Impression that this Christus 
or Chrestus was somehow responsible for the 
outhteaks, and therefore represented him as their 
instigator. The decree, whatever it was, did not 
remain long in force, for we find Aquila not long 
after in Rome (Rom. i! ; s), and many Jews resi- 
dent there (ci. 55 -. js). 

3, 4. And because he (Paul) was of the 
same craft. I can see no reason for the surmise 
that Aquila and Friseilla were ChrietiuiB hefore 
this time. The laugna^ of ver. 8, A certain Jia, 
seems to me incon^tent with that opinion ; if pre- 
viously converted, Aquila would have been desig- 
nated as a certain brother. What brought Faul 
and Aquila together was their common industry, 
and the practical lesson drawn by Conyheare and 
HowBon is legitimate; "The trade which St. 
Paul's father had taught him in his youth was 
thus the means of procuring him Invaluable 
associates in the noblest work in which man was 
ever engaged. No higher example can be found 
of the posetblllty of combining diligent labor in 
the common things of lite with the utmost sptr- 
Ituallty of mind."— And wrongbt, for by oc- 
cupation they were tent-makers. Every Jew 
was requhed by Rabbinical laws to teach his sons 
a trade, that be might be independent ; this was 
rendered the more necessaiy since the religions 
teachers, prophets, scribes, rabbis, had no state 
pay, and nothing answeilng to the modem annui- 
ties often given by government to distinguished 
literary men. 80 JeSUs himself was probably 
taught the carpenter's trade (uiik ■ : 3), and Paid 
the trade of a tent-maker. These tents were 
made of a cloth woven out of goat's-hair, sup- 
plied by the goats of Paul's native province, and 
hence known as Cfaeium,. The same tents of 
goat's-hair are StUl Been covering the plains of 
Cilicia in harvest. The use of tents was theji 
and still Is very great In the East, and the busi- 
ness of maunfecture and repair was ajid is an 
Important one. "Tent-making constitutes an 
important occupation in W^tem Asia at the 
present day. In all the larger cities, and partic- 
ularly at Constantinople, there is a portion of the 
haaaar, or business part of the town, entirely 
devoted to thlsbrandi of industry. Here may 
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be seen men engaged in cuttmg and sewing oan- 
TBS, in constructing or finishiog offi tente of yari- 
ous forms and sizes, in meoding and repaiiing 
those long UBcd, or packing tlicm ap for their 
cnstomers. This is what we have described as 
the military tent, for the Waek tent of tho no- 
mads ii made escluslvelj by themselves. Bnt 
the military tent is not eniployed eolclj for tho 
purpose ot warfare. The clvlllaa often cai'ries 
It with him ou hie jonmey^ aod pitches It at 
night ; It Is frec[nently seen heeide some hot 
spring, whose sanitary waters are sought to 
mitigate the sofEeiings of the sick ; and one of 
tbe most I'efreshlng sights ot the advancing 
spring is the herds of horses feeding on the har- 
ley sown for the purpose in the neighborhood of 
every town, with the conical tents of their keep- 
ers Bcaltered here and there over the valley or 
plain. The apoetle Paul was a tent-maker {Acb 
la ; s), and the tenia he constructed were doubt- 
less employed by the Roman soMiera, aicee no 
military power existed In his day in the lands 
where he wrought. The Roman tent, like the 
Greclsn, Is probably Identical with the tent still 
- - - • h "—<rm I>iiwi^'< Bthk 




tents ; the cloth Is used also for garments. Mr. 
BawsOD, whose sketch of modem tents and tent- 
makers accompanies thia note, informs me that 
he has a cloak made from this cloth by an Arab 



woman. There Is no reason for understanding 
by the language here that Paul was engaged in 
meauing Ihe doth; the natural meaning of tao 
original is that conveyed by our English version, 
which represents him as a teni-maker, employing 
for that purpose probably the manofaetured 
hair-doth. It Is, however, possible that the raw 
material was an article of commerce, and that he 
wove the cloth as well as made It Into tents. 
There was in those daja no such division of labor 
as exists In our day. The ancient tent was some- 
timca made, as generally with us, simply of can- 
vas or skin, stretched upon ends, and sometimes 
in whole or In part of wood, and covered with 
canvas or siclns. — And persuaded, the 3e\!9 
and the Greeks. Wan persuading ; some mea^ 
sure of anccesB is indicated by this word. The 
Greeks aru here the proselytes, who attended the 
synagogue. Prominent among them was Justus 

(.^. 7). 

5, And when Silaa aud Timotlieus were 
come from Macedonia. Silaa from Eerea, 
Timothy from ThessaJonica. It is not necessa- 
rily implied that they eame together, Compar- 
iDg ch. n : 14r-ie with 1 Thess. 1 : 1, a, I believe 
the facts to be that Timothy was sent hack to 
Thessalonica from Berea, not from Athens ; that 
Paul, finding no opening for his work In Athens, 
proceeded to Corinth, and that Timothy proba- 
bly I'ejoined Silas at Berea, whence they both 
came on to Corinth and rejoined Paul there. Por 
other views, see Conyhoare and Howson, I : 408, 
note. — Paul wasw^holly given lo the word. 
The host reading ^ to ihe loord, not in the s/Arit. 
The meaning is not perfectly clear. It may Indi- 
cate {aa AUord and Alexaader) that Silas and 
Timothy found Paul "more than usually ab- 
sorbed m the work of testlfyina to the Jews, a 
crisis in the work being imminent, which result- 
ed in their rejection of the word of life ; " or it 
may mean (aa Hackett and Robinson) that after 
they eame he gave himself wholly to the word, 
being relieved . by the contribution which they 
bi-onght him from the Macedonian chnrchoa (s c™. 
n:i) from the noceasity of devoting aeonaiderable 
partof his time to manual labor. In order to earn 
his daily bread. Up to this time he had been 
"In fear and in mnch trembUng" (iCor.s:a>, not 
from apprehension of personal injury, but from a 
sense of his own wealmess and inability to cope 
with tbe corruption and wickedness which he saw 
about him. This experience, here and In Athena 
(tli.UMe), indicates in Paula strong sense of need 
of human sympathy and fellowship, such as is 
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7 And he depaned Ihenco, and entered into a, cer- 
tain man'i house, named Justus, tmi that wotshipped 
God, wbase twDHkuued hard la the Bynagogue. 

S And Cdspiis,°tnechlef mlei of the Byuagogue, be- 
lieved on theXoid with all hi> house ; uid muny of the 

" ■ ■■ ' 'ng-belleTed, Bud were baptiied, 

le Loid to Paul in the night by a vis- 
1 thy peace: 



;rd»h.nG»li 
ought him to t 



nd ail months, 
d agaiaat ^ul. 



ften f oun 1 in strong indepe dent, bb f e ant 
na u rest fying to tl e Jew the ffles 

siah Je us Not me e j as m on En ish 
ye son, lia JesuB vhb ChrlBt, bu he v<b 
tnitii eapect ng li ife of Je us, and liow his 
lite fuiaUed the prophecies of the O. T, concera- 
iug the Messiah (>»cii, 13). 

6. Sliabing his garments. Shaking oS the 
dusL as a testimony against them; a common 
symbolical act amonj!; the Hebrews. See eh. 
la :'51, and Matt. 10 : 14, note.— Yonr biood 
be npoii your own heads. Comp. Ezek. 
33 ; 4. Paul's act here illustrates the principle 
laid down there. Contrast also Matt. SH : 2i. 
Like Pilate, Paul declares himeelf Innocent ; like 
Pilate, Paul employs a symbol to emphasize hia 
declaration. But Pilate, though he uses the 
symbol, yet Is In tact guilty, in tliat be eondemns 
the iimocent to death ; Paul Is guiltless, hi that 
he does not turn fromi the Jews till they refuse 
to hear his message of salvation. — I shall 
henceforth, with a pnre conscience, go to 
the Gentiles. So Alford. It is literally, /, 
dean, henctforth go, etc. Observe in this seDtence 
a hint ot the motive which led Faul always first 
to preach to the Jews; because ho could not, 
with a good conscience, go to the Gentiles with- 
out first ofiering the Gospel to his own people. 
Comp. Rom. 9:1-3; 10 : 1. 

T, 8. And be departed thence. From the 
synagoguBi where he was denied a hearing.— 
And entered into a certain man's house 
named Justus. Not to live, hut to preach. 
The fact that it adjoined the synagogue made It 
convenient for this purpose. The implication is 
that, as he was preaching, he was vehemently 
Intermpted In. the service by the outcries ot the 
Jews, and that he responded by shaElng off the 
dust ag^dnst them, referring to Gzekiel 33 : 4 In 
a citation which they would readily understand, 
and departing Immediately to the adjoining 
house — many of the congregation, perhapa includ- 
ing the chief ruler, going out with him. The 
conrt-yard of imy of the larger Greek houses 
would afford aconvenient place for religious ser- 
vices. Of Justus nothing more is known than 
the statement here. The Syriac and Arabic Ter- 
sionfl . have Tltns, while the Vulgate combines 
the two names, Justus Titus. The deseripUon 
of him as one that worshipped God, Indicates that 



he was a heathen proselyte, but not necessarily 
at this time a Christian, though sympathlzhig 
with Paul rather than with his heathen perse- 
utors.^And Crispns. He was baptized by 
Faul {1 Cor. 1 : h) fljiii Ie Said to haye subsequently 
become bishop of Eglna. His name, which Is 
f ore%n, indicates some conuectiOD with heathen 
nationalities; his office that be wasaJew. — The 
chief ruler of the synagogne. On the con- 
stitution ot the synagogue, ita method of wor- 
ship and form of government, etc.. Bee Matt. 
4 : 33, note. This ruler of the synagogue was 
the president of its boarf of elders. — With all 
his house. Comp. ch. IG : 15, M. Among tho 
believers were Oalus and Stephanas (icn, it 14, 10), 
who, with Crispus, were baptiaed liy Paul's own 
hand. The others were baptiaed probably by 
Silas or Timothy, not by*Paul. 

9-11. Byavision. That Is, by some super- 
natural appearance to him, though, very possi- 
bly, in a dream. Comp. cfa. 31 : 23.— Be not 
afraid. Possibly, after so determined and bold 
a renunciation of the Jews, the apostle suffered a 
reaction, and doubted whether he had not de- 
stroyed the hope of further work.— Speak, and 
hold not thy peace. The double form, a^rm- 
ative and negative, adds emphasis. Oomp. 
Isaiah 5B ; 1 ; Job 3 : 3.— For I am with thee. 
Comp. Jer. 1:8; Matt. SB : 20 ; John 14 : 18-SS.-. 
Shall set on thee to hnrl thee. So as lo 
hiiri thee ; a pi'omise fulfilled in the experiences 
which followed.— I have much people in 
this city. Literally, There is Joe me tatu^ pei^e 
in tMs eiiy. Not many people already conse- 
crated to God, hut many whom God recognized as 
his; and, this may imply either that there were 
many who were appointed to become his own, 
or many in whom he saw a prepai'edness to re- 
ceive the Qospel. — And he continued there 
a year and stx months. As the result of 
Panl's.labors at Corinth, a Christian church was 
established, not only in Corinth, but also In its 
port town Cenchrea (rhu. is ; i), and apparently 
elsewhere in Achaia {s c«. 1 ; 1). The year and six 
months probably includes the whole of his Corin- 
thian ministry, during which thne the incident 
narrated hi vera. 13-1'i' occm-red; some, how- 
ever, regard it as extending only to that hici- 
dent, the yd a good wJiile of ver. 18 Indicating a 
still further stay In the city. 
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14 And when Paul was now about to op 
raoSth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a 
of wrong, or wicked lewdness, w JewB,i 
would tha^ 1 should bear with you : 


orahlp 
natter 


.6 And he drave them from tke Indgment seat. 

17 Then all tlie Greeks look- Sostlienes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and heat kini before the iude- 
ment seat. Andl^lio cared for none of those things. 

18 And Paul ajltr ihii tarried lAerc yet a good 



12. Galliolieiug depntyof Achaia. I^- 

eoBsi!?. Od the differeoee between imperial a.nij 

Aohttla was originaily a senatorial province, wbb 
made an Imperial province by Tiberius, remained 
so nndei' CaUguln, but was restOTed to the senate 
bf Claudius, and was at this time, therefore, 
governed by proconsuls. Originally a narrow 
strip of land bi tlie north of tlie Peloponnesus, 
whose cities were confedei^ted iu an ancient 
League, in the N. T. Achaia signifies the Roman 
province, wMeh, witli Macedonia, included all erf 
Greece. Hence the use of the terms togetier. 
Gallb), mentioned In tlie N. T. only here, was the 
elder brother of Annsens Seneca, the philos- 
opher ; bis own name was AUnieus Novatus, and 
he received the name by whieh he ia Imown to 
us, because of his adopUon into tie family of 
Junius Gallia, the rhetorician. He died In &. s. 
OB, having, probably, but shortly before left 
Acbala for a sea-vojage for the benefit of his 
health. His brother's allusions to him, which 
are exceedingly affectionate, indicate that he 
was a man of integrity aad honesty, and beloved 
on account of his amiability and suavity, and the 
account here is in harmony with such a cliar- 
acter. — Made insarrectlon> !Bather, made an 
assanlt. — Witli one accord. Indicating pre- 
concerted action. The indications from ver. 17 
are that Sosthenes had replaced Crispus as chief 
ruler of the synagogue, and was a leader in this 
movement. — To the Judgment- seat. A mov- 
able, or sometimes a permanent, throne or chair 
of state, used by the emperors at Some, and in 
the provinces by the proconsuls and other chief 
magistrates, in administering justice. I'or iiius- 
trablun and description, see John 13 : IS, note. 

13-17. This fellow. Though the word /e^ 
lorn is not in the original, the language ia that of 
contempt, and Is rightly represented in our Eng- 
lish version.— Contrary to the law. The 
same acensaiion had restUted in the scourging 
and imprisonment of Faul and Silas at Fblllppl. 
Bee oh. 16 ! 31, note. But this judge waa a very 
different type of Eoman from the prietors of Phi- 
lippi. He perceived that It was not attachment 
to the Roman law which had aroused the rage of 
the Jews, and he would have nothing to do with 
the settlement of their own religious controver- 
^es. Some take the accusation as meaning 
against the law of Moses, but wlthoDt good rea- 



son ; no such compl^nt would be preferred hy 
Jews to a Roman magistrate.— If it were a 
matter of injustice (a plain violation of law, 
infringing on the rights of others), or wicked 
mischief (even a mischievous act of a mali- 
cious liind, not directly contravening any special 
statute), reason would that I shoald bear 
with you. The language is significant as indi- 
cating that he was, as a Koman, impatient of the 
contentions of the Jews, who already had Uie 
reputation of bouig a factious and disquiet peo- 
ple. See on ver, 3. — Conceruing words. 
Rather dJxtrines; here Jewish theology. — And 
names. To a Roman, the question whether 
Jesus was the Christ would seem to be a mere 
questionof names.— And yoor laws. Comp. 
Pilate's actioa (jdIid. k i !o) and that of Ljeias (auu 
W! It) and Festus (acu !e . w). But Gallio was a 
more courageous man than either Pilate or Fes- 
tus. Moreover, the Influence of the Jews at 
Corhith was insignificant; at Jerusalem and 
Ciesarea it was all-unportant for the Roman ruler 
to Iceep them at peace.— I do not wish to bo 
juf^ of these things. Observe, as an indica- 
tion of the simple truthfulness of the narrative, 
that the narrator does not hesitate to describe 
the contempt of a Eoc-an official for the Jewish 
nation and the Christi^i cause. — Aud he drave 
them from the Jadgmentaseat. Not ueces- 
sarfly, yet not impossibly, wiUi force. ~- Then 
all the Greeks. The word Oreiks, omitted by 
Tischendorf and Alford, and wanting in the best 
M88,, is doubtless an addition by a later hand, 
probably invented to prevent the possible im- 
pression that the friends of Paul beat Sosthenes. 
The interpolation probably correctly represents 
the facts. The Greeks took the occasion to beat 
the chief religious representative of the Jews ; 
averysmaU occasion was aafHcient to eall'into 
action their latent hatred and contempt of-tho 
Jewish people. The opinion advocated by some, 
that he was a Chrlslaan and beaten by the Jews, 
Is highly improbable. A Sosthenes of Corinth is 
afterward mentioned by Paul as a Christian {1 Cor. 
! ; 1), but whether It is this person, or another of 
the same name, wo have no means of knowlngi 
The nsme Is not an uncommon one.— And Gal- 
lio cared for none of these things. An 
often misapplied text. It does not refer to reli- 
gions indifference to Christian trutli, for there 
ia no indication that any Ohrialian truth was 
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while, and then took his leave of the brethreo, and 


a> When they desltet 


Aim to tarty longer Ume with 


luled thence into Syria, and with him I'riacilla and 






Aquila; having shorn ' Aii head in Cenehtea:" for he 


a. But badfl them f 
means lieep (his feast t 


rewell, sayine, I must by al 
lat eomelh In^eiusalem !- but 


ig ADd he came to Ephesns, and left them there ! 




Lo you, if God wiU. And he 


buthe himself entered into the Bynagc^ue, and rea- 










landed at CieBarea, and gone 




up, and saluted the chu 





brought before him ; be did not even hear Panl 
speak; bnt to bis indlflevence to the Jewish ei- 
citement, and to the mob vlolenue against Soa- 
thenes. With an easy indlflerencc to anjthing 
that did not threaten to weaken Roman authority, 
or hnptdr seriously the peace of the city, ho left 
the Jews to settle their own religions questloi^ 
among themselvea, and Soethenes to the mereioa 
oi the mob. 

18. Tarried yel a good while. Probably 
this thne ia ineluded in the eighteen months 
mentioned In yer. 11. See note there. — Of the 
brethren- Ferhape leaving Silas behind ; he ia 
not mentioned again iu Acta ; Timothy is next 
mentioned at Ephesua, in oh. 19 ! 33. — Unto 
tjyria> In that direction; stopping at Ephesus 
on the way. — HaTing shorn bis head. Some 
think that it was Aqnila, not Faal, of whom this 
was siJd, The great body of criticB, however, 
apply it to Paul. The other view appears to be 
an afterthought, suggeBted by the suppoaod 
incongniity ot an O. T. vow entered into by Paul, 
who BO vigorously repudiated the obligations of 
the ceremonial law. Bnt (1) there is no reason 
why the historian should mention AquUa's 
sharing his head, while thia act by Paul 
probably connected with his Journey 
lem, where the vow would require to in 
by some aacrifloes in the Temple (»<cb. si : w), ana 
Is thns stated to explain his refusal to remain at 
Epbesne, and bis earnestness to proceed. (3.) 
Tha form of the sentence almost necessarily con- 
nects the statement with Paul, not with Aqnila. 
"There are from verses 18 to 38 IndiBive, no less 
than nine aorist participles, eight of which indis- 
putably apply to Paul as the subject of the sec- 
tion, leaving it hardly open to question that the 
participle having sRom must lie referred to him 
also." — (Alford.) The vow here is very gener- 
ally thought to be that of the Nazarite. The re- 
strictions of this vow were threefold. There must 
be entire abstinence from all strong drink, from 
the Juice of the grape, and from everything be. 
longing to the vhie. The Iiair of the Nazarite 
was to be permitted to grow, no razor touching 
his head during all the days of his separation, 
and he shonld on no account dehle himself for 
the dead. When the term of the vow expired, 
the Nazarite brought a sin-oftering, a bumt-ofEer- 
ing, and a peace.offlering, with the usual append- 
ages, bis hair being shorn or shaven, and cast into 



o Jerusa- 



the Are which was under the sacrifice of the peace- 
offerings, indicating the ordinary state of friendly 
communion with God. If the vow bore men- 
tioned was that of the Nazarite, Paul niuet have 
shorn, that Is, trimmed, not shaved Ms bead at 
Cenchrea, preparatoiy to the vow, purposing 
not to cut his hair again tilt he had fullllled the 
vow by the offering at Jerusalem, or else the 
obligation of the Nazarite had been changed 
since O. T. times. The customary term ot Uie 
Nazarite vow, when not for life, was, accordinf; 
to the rabbis, thirty days. The law concerning 
It is found in Numbers, cb. S ; Scripture in- 
stances ai'O those of Samson (judge, la ; i), Samnel 
(l SuD. 1 : ii), and John the Baptist (Lib, i : i>). — In 
Cenchrea. The eastern and most Important 
hai'bor of Corinth, distant from it about eight or 
nine miles. A double wall, extending from Cor- 
inth to its nearest harbor LechEeura, protected, 
the Corbitbian shore, and the fortifications at 
Cenchrea were of great moment to the safety of 
the pass along the Saranic shore. It was a natu- 
ral harbor, while Lechseura was an artificial 
one, and possessed a life within Itself which 
the nearncBS of Corinth prevented at Lechseum. 
Its idolatry partook ot the same licentious char- 
acter as that at Corinth, and the temples and 
monnments which Paul must have seen are de- 
scribed by Pausanias. There was an organized 
Christian church at Cenchrea (boio, le : i), and tra- 
dition gives the name Lncins as that of Its first 
bishop, appointed by Paul himself. It Is now 
deserted, but the spot ret^ns a form of the name, 
and some mins of its foundations remain. 

10-32. And he came to Ephesus. A voy- 
age of two or three days. On the place, see di. 
19 r 1, note, and Intro, to Epts. to the Ephesians,— 
They desired him to tarry longer time 
with Ihem. The only occasion In which he was 
urged to remain and preach the Gospel in the 
synagogue and to the Jews. The vow that called 
him to Jerusalem must have been one ot pecu- 
liar saeredness in his eyes, to have enabled him 
to resist such a calL — Saying, I must by all 
means keep this feast that is coining in 
Jerusalem. Tisohendorf omits these words, 
and there Is some uueertalnty respecting them. 
They are, however, retained by Olsbaueen, 
De Wottc, Meyer, Alford. The feast was either 
the Passover or the Pentecost; most probably 
the latter. This is indicated by the fact tbat 
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caTigatioQ was not ordinarily open early enough 
to miJte the voyage from Corinth possible In 
time to reach Jeruealam In March < r early April 
Obeerre that he here postponea ChilBtlon work, 
hi order to get the benefit of peraonal commu 
niou with other Chrialiana and an opportnmty 
for public worship — Landed at C!esarea> 
For desci'iptioo and ihuatratlon of Ciesarea, see 
ch. 8 : 40, note.— And gooe np and sainted 
the chtii'ch. At Jerusalem This was still 
regarded as the mothei church Only here conld 
he have hept the feaat — He went down to 
Antioch. In Syria, whence he had origmally 
started [ch. is; ss,3s). This eomplotea Pauls see 
ond miaaionary tour 



general cou 
tloii of this 
enracy. P d 



The first por 
unable to t -ace with ac 
ut mn A D 54) OS be 
ildng th h ehea which he had 
preTionsly f d d n th proylncea of Galxtla 
and Phrygi th n by what lonte He havQ no 
means of d term nfng h came to Ephesua, 
which waa to h p i of Asia a centre, as 
Athena and C h t Greece, There he 

remaned for a period of t o yeara and upward 
(i. B, 55, 56 ; see yer. 10} ; thenee he wont into 
Macedonia and Greece (ch. so i s), probably revisit- 
ing the churches at PMlippi, Berea, Theasalonlca, 
Corinth, and Cenchrea, perhaps Athena also; 
thence he returned, by a route nearly eTery stage 
of which w© can trace by the geographical refer- 
ences In chaps. £0 and 31, to Jerusalem. This 
was the end of his third mlaslonary ]ourncy. 
His arrest there prevented his returning to the 
point of his departure, Antioch in Syila. The 
whole duration of this lour Is believed to be 
about four years, viz., from the autumn of a. d. 
^tothesummerorfallof A. D. 58. During this 
tour he is thought also to have written the fol- 
lowing Epistles, viz. ! From Ephesas, spring, 57, 
1 CoriathlaiK ; from Macedonia, autumn, 57, 
3 Corinthians; from Corinth, winter, 57, Galo- 
tians ; from Corinth, spring, 58, Romans, See 
Chronol. Table, p. 20. 

23. And after he had ipent some time 
there. There Is nothing to indicate the length 



of time ; probably a few months. Conybeare 
and HowsoQ, whoae chronology le generally well 
conaldered, suppose that he reached Antioch in 
the summer and left in the fall of A, d. 54. On 
Galatia and Phrygia, see ch. 16 : 6, note. Comp. 
with this revisitatlon of the chnriies ch. 15 ; 41, 
and observe how Paul is not less concerned to 
strengthen the saints than to convert sinners. 

34, as. And a certain Jew nameii Apol- 
los. Of whom nothing Is known besides the In- 
formation here given, except the facts that his 
eloquence attracted many at Corhith who would 
fain have made hhn the leader of a Christian sect 
In the clinrch (i Oor. '■■'); that he would not per- 
mit it, and, probably for this reason, refuaed to 
return to Corinth, though earnestly nrged to do 
so hy Paul (ic™. iSiis), who testffles his regai'd 
for Mm in Titos 3 ; 13. He is regarded by some 
critics as the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. — Born at Alexandria. A celebrated 
city and seaport of Egypt, on the Mediterranean, 
twelve miles from the mouth of the river Nile, 
named In honor of Alexander the Greut, who 
founded it, B. o. 332. He selected it for the 
Greek colony which he proposed to found, from 
the great natural advantages which It possessed, 
and from the admirable harbor formed by the 
deep water between Ehacotis and the Isle of 
Pharos. It was built upon a strip of land be- 
tween the sea and Lake Marcotis, and connected 
with the Isle of Pharos by a long mole nearly a 
mile in length. Two main streets, S40 feet wide, 
crossing each other at light angles In the middle 
of the city, left a free passage for the sea-breezes. 
Though mentioned fn the N. T. only Incidentally 
In the Book of Acts (ilupi. e ; n j !t : <), it exerted a 
poweiful influence on the history of the develop- 
ment of Christianity. It was a gi'eat literary 
and phUosophie centre, was the site of the largest 
library in the woilii, which under Cleopatra con 
(ahied 700,000 volumes, waa a mother of philoso 
phv and 01 ts, and v as a cosmopolitan city, m 
Which Greeks, Egyptians, and Jews had their 
respective quarters At tins time nearly one 
thu-d of its population were Jews; they had, 
however, materially modified their religious 
belief, to c inform It to the dreamy philosophy 
of the Orient, which thoie found a home On 
this philosophy, see John, ch 1, Prcl Note 
The AlcTandnan Jews, though more learned m 
foreign philosophy than those of Palestine, or 
even of Asia Minor, were despised by theii 
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brethren, because o( their departure from Hie 
orthodox faith of the fathers. Preeumptiyely, 
ApoIloB was a pnpil of the Alexandrian school, a 
rhetorician, who had learned, 1q a verj imperfect 
way, the facts respecting the life of Jeans. See 
below.— All eloquent man. This is probably 
the meaning of the original here, ttaongh it may 
also be rendered, a learned man. — nighty in the 
Scriptures. That is, in the O. T, Scriptures. 
Observe, not merely learned in them, but power- 
ful in the use of them. Comp. 3 Tim. 3 : 17. 
One reason of his power is Indicated in the oext 
verse ; he vms fervent in ^irit, and he tanght out 
of them tbsl/iiitgsiif the Lord. Comp. John 5 :3S. 
A fervent spirit, a good knowledge of the Bible, 
and a search in It always (or the things concern- 
ing Chriet, are the elements that give pomr in its 
use. Observe, too, that, ignorant as he was in 
almost the first principles of Christian theoli^y, 
he was powerful, through the Scriptures. — Was 
iDstrDcted in the way of the Lord. The 
word rendered instructed {xixioxtei) literally indi- 
cates oral Instruction ; hence, learning by rumor, 
report, or hearsay. Comp. ch. 31 : 31, S*. That 
appears to be Its meaning here. He had heard. 
In an imperfect way, the story of Christ's life, 
death, and resurrection ; It exactly accorded 
with tbe O. T. prophecies of the Messiah (m th. 
s:iB,iii>u), and without further instruction ho be- 
gan to preach to the Jews from the 0. T. that 
the Messiah had come. But of the nature of his 
klnj^om, and especially of the haptlsm which he 
commanded, into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost (m«i, le -. le), he knew 
nothing. He baptized simply as John, unto re- 
pentance from sin (Miii. 3;c).— Knoiving only 
the baptism of John. That is, knowing no 
other baptism. He knew, probably, that the 
Christians were baptized, but knew nothing of 
any difference between their baptism and that 
which John employed. 

Sll>28. Aqiiila and Priscilla. Observe, a 
woman Is here the Instructor of the religious 
teacher, working equally with her husband for 
his enlightenment. Observe, too, that God, who 
uses the Imperfectly instructed Apollos to pi'each 
his Gospel to the Jews, and to aid the Gentile 
Christians in replying to them, uses a layman 
and his wife, tent-makers, to Icstruct the learned 
and eloquent Apolloa.— More perfectly. Id 
what respect is not indicated; hardly on the 
point of baptism, since the Christiana at Ephe- 



SOB, where Priscilla and Aquila dwelt, seem to 
have been in ignorance on this point. See ch. 
19 : 3, 4.— Into Achaia. See ch. 18 : 13, note. 
— He ni^htily convinced. Or whemaUly, as 
in Luke 33 : 10 ; the adverb indicates the charac- 
ter of his speech, aa fervid, vehement, impas- 
slofled. With this agrees the description of 
Apollos aa an eloquent man, and fervent In the 
spirit. — The Jews. In the controversies which 
everywhere took place in the early church be- 
tween tlie Jewish and Gentile converts, and be- 
tween the Christians and the Jews, who were at 
first their bitterest opponents, Apolloa was an 
efteefive ally, by reason of his knowledge ot 
0. T. Scripture, of which the Gentile converts, 
and even the pi-oeelytea, were comparatively Ig- 
norant. His labors in Achaia appear to have 
been specially carried on in Corinth, whero his 
leamiDg and eloquence, in marked contrast with 
the simplicity of Paul's nnoratorlcal preaching 
(i Oor.s: i-t), attracted many friends, who endeav- 
ored to organize a party or sect under his name 
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This "historical episode," as Meyer calls it, 
appears to be Introduced for the purj>ose of 
showing what agencies were employed by the 
Sph'lt of God in promoting the spread of the 
Gospel. Preaching was not confined to those 
that were ordained by the apostles, nor even to 
such aa were directly Instructed In the Gospel 
from the fountain head. The incident lUnBtrates 
and is partially parallel to Lute 9 ; 49, 50. Comp. 
Bey. 23 : 17, "Let him that heareth say Come." 
Analogous to this story of Apollos ore some inci- 
dents in the experience of modern miSBlonariea 
In fore^ lands. Dr. Chamberlain, of the Be- 
formed (Dutch) Mlaalon, has narrated such an 
one to me. A Hindoo purchased a Bible from a 
native who had bought It from a mission station ; 
the purchaser was converted, with his wife, by 
reading the Bible ; they gathered the villagers 
together and read it aloud to them, organized a 
jiiosi Christian chnreh, without, however, bap- 
tism or the Lord's Supper, the necessity and na- 
ture of which they did not onderstand ; he be- 
came known far and near as " the man with the 
book." His church some seven or eight years 
thereafter, was found by some missionaries dur- 
ing a missionary Journey through the country, 
and after being more perfectly instructed in 
Christian doctrine, was received by them Into 
the visible " communion of saints." 
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A. D. 5i-57. Paul probably arrived at Ephe- 
Bus in the winter of 4. D. 54 or the spring of 
A. D. 5B, ana loft in the enminer of A. D. 57. See 
Chronol. Table, p. SO. The episode related in 
the preeedhig ehaptei" probably occurred while 
Paul vraa making the tour of vJsitBtion describetlin 
eh. 18:23. Thence, by whatroutewedonotknow, 
he come to Ephesns, where he had preached for a 
sfngla Sabbath In the synagogue about a year pre- 
vioue, on his way to Jemsalem (oii. js ; lo). The 
inoidenl narrated in reraea 1-7 has given rise to 
much perplexity, and not inconsiderable contro- 
Tersy. It Is foreign to my purpose to enter into 
these controTeraieB, or to cumber my notes with 
etatements in detail of tuterpretations which seem 
to me to be forced, and Indented for theological or 
coiitvorerslal roaaons, I shall, therefore, simply 
indicate what appears to me to be clearly the 
moanhig of this passage, and the lessons vrhlch 
are evidently taught liy it. Much of the difGculty 
here, as elsewhere In Acts, has been increased, if 
not created, by forgetttog the fact that In this 
early stage of church history, neither doctrine, 
ohnrcb order, nor church ceremonials, had come 
liito a definite system, such as that inwMch they 
now exist. Christianity, as a system, both of doc- 
trine and order, was, as yet, growing ; and it ia 
not at all surprising that Christian converts 
should have got only fragments of It. 

1. Havtag passed through the upper 
coasts. The eastern parts of Asia Minor, be- 
yond the river Halys, or in that direction, are 
here intended. See map, p. 31.— Came to 
Ephesus. The capital and most Important city 
of the provlnee of Asia — one of the chief of the 
tree cities which were the nucleus of the Ionian 
league — the emporituu of the trade of the East. 



Situated on the projecting forehead of the penin- 
sula since known as Asia Minoi, it was ealled 
one of the eyes of Asia— Smyrna, f o^t^ miles dis- 
tant, being the other Partly on the ridge of 
Mt. CoreSiSils, partly on Mt Prion or Plon, and 
paitly on the plain hi the valley of the river 
Cayater, from which these emmenees arose, the 
city was built. This plain, about fii e miles long 
from east to west, and thiee miles broad, was 
bounded on three sides by mountain", and on the 
fourth by the Icavlan, one of the divisions of the 
■Egean sea. The outer port of the city was 
formed by the channel of the Cayater and the 
bay Into which It flowed; the Inner port was a 
sort of lake, connected with the river, a short dis- 
tance above its mouth, by a canal. The land 
about was low, the waters abundant, and marsh- 
ea and lagoona, and a continual change of form 
was the conaequence. Tlie wash of the sea and 
the accamulatlona of silt liad already, at the 
time of Paul's visit, Impaired the harbor ; and its 
subsequent destruction, by the continuance of 
the same process, proved the death of the town. 
Ephesus has scanty material forhistoiy. Found- 
ed by Androehus, son of Codrus, Ephesus was 
the royal residence of the Ionian irings, was a 
kind of sacred city, holding peculiar religious 
festivals, was saocessively under the dominion of 
the Pei'slan and Lydian kings, and came finally 
nudec the Roman rnla— the province of Asia, 
with Epheaus for Its capital, being formed 1S9 
B. c. At the time of Paul's stay there It was a 
free city and assize town, with thriving com- 
merce and a fair cultivation of the arts and liter- 
ature, with a fervor of Idolatry, and bewitched 
with sorcery. AlthouKh there arc remains of 
some beautiful buildings, the only ones which in- 
terest us as students of the Bible are the stadium, 
the theatre, and the temple. From the ruins of 
the ediBces and the descriptiona of contempora- 
neous visitors, we have very minute Information 
respecting these throe buildings. The stadium, 
or circus, 685 feet long and 200 wide, was the 
arena of the beast fights, foot-racing, wrestling, 
and pugUistle combats. It lay at the end of abroad 
paved street, which led off to the north along the 
foot of Mt. Coressus. Out of the hill itself the 
seats on the south were excavated, while those 
on the north were supported on arches. The 
eaatem end was of circular form, like a theatre ; 
the other extremity was built straight across, 
with open spaces on the north and south for the 
the stadium. The theatre, ex- 
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cava-tcd from tbe sloping side of Mt, Corcesue, 
looked toward the west, faced with a portico, 
bul, like otber andeut theatres, without a, roof. 
It Is said to have been tlie largest edifice of tbe 
thid ever ereeted by the Greelss. It would seat 
50,080 people. From the agora just below, the 
crowd quite naturally rushed Into the theatre, 
when matters came to bo serious a pass wibh the 
Epheaians aa to threaten an Interference with the 
honor paid to the great Diana, and with tbe 
mMufacture of bet shrines. But the crowning 
glory of Ephesus Was the great temple of Arte- 
mis or Diana, one of the seven great wonders of 
the woria, and whose mugnifieence has been a 
marvel ever since. It glittered In brilliant 
beauty at the bead of tbe harbor, and It was said 
y nothing in bis 



-. than 



imple 



L the 



ea^litst settlement of tbe dly this deity hod 
been honored A temple reported to havt been 
a gland one hid given plac to one jet more 
grand, commenced in the Macedonian period, 
and reared anud the admiiing Greeka and Asiat- 
ics, with all tbe beauty wblcti tbe most noted ar- 
chitects, aided by tbe most skillful workmen, 
could produce. After the long years spent in 
Its creSiUon, tt was left but a shoil. time to adorn 
the city. An Epbesian, Herostratns by name, 
set it on dre, and on the hlrthnight of Alexander 
the Great it was destroyed. Tradition soys that 
the divinity was absent from Ephesus supi;rin- 
tendlug the advent of Alexander, and tbe tem- 
ple, thus left without a protector, waa lost. But 
the temple was Immediately rebuilt, with still 
greater magnificence. Tbe women contributed 
their jewels, and all Asia joined to restore to its 
idol a fitting home. Made of the purest marble, 
apou snbstantlal foundations, which In that 
marshy ground were at occe costly and essen- 
tial, it confronted the mariner Immediately at 
the landing-place. It was t?5 feet long, and 320 
broad ; i(B columns, of Parian marble, were ISO 
feet high, and 86 of them were magniflcently 
carved. Tbe porticos In front and rear consisted 
each of 33 columl^ 8 abreast and i deep, and 
around tbe sides were two rows, tbe entlie num- 
ber of columns, 137, being given each one hy a 
king. Before entering tbe temple tbe worship- 
pers must purify themselves at the lavatory In 
f I'ont. The great doors were of carved cypress, 
with jambs of marble, and an enormous transom 
of a stogie block, so Immense that it is a marvel 
how it could have beenput in Its place. A 
legend eays that the architect despaired of rais- 
ing it, but while he slept tbe goddess herself 
lifted It, and tbe stone waa found properly ad- 
justed In tbe morning. The hall was adorned 
with tbe most wonderful statuary and paintings, 
tbe works of Polyeletus, of Phidias, and other 
famous sculptors, the masterpiece of Callipbon, 



and tbe greatest of all, Alexander tbe Great,, 
pabitedbyApelles. This last cost Sa5,000, equiv' 
^nt. Chandler says, to $lUii,ia50 at the present 
day. In the centre of the court, under a roof of 
cedar supported by eight columns of green jas- 
per — now in tbe mosque of St. Sophia at Cod' 
stantJDOple— was the altar, rich with the carv- 
ings of Pra^teles. Around, bung tbe gifts of' 
devotion from tbe rich and the poor, and beyond 
tbe altai' hung the purple veil which concealed 
the deity worshipped by "all tbe world." The 
goddess herself, the object of all this magnifi- 
cence, was a very unattractive Image, made of 
wood, so tlmewom that Its kind, whether vine, 




cedar, or ebony, cannot be told, with a 
trident in each band, the upper part of the body 
covered with paps, the emblem of fecimdlty, 
the lower part, a block or pyramid upside down, 
covered with rude carvinga (■st tq. in). Behind 
tbe shrine was an apartment for the safe-kcep- 
Ing ot tbe treasures of nations and rulers. So- 
great was tbe veneration of the people, that no- 
one would have dared to venture Into this safe, 
much less disturb anythmg there. To go to the 
roof of the temple, a staircase ascended, which- 
was mad of lb v od of a single toe from Cy 
prus F om the corn of the oof M tl rldatea 
shot the arro v to mark the bnundaiy of the 
san tuary or asy nm of the ten pie and tb» 
shaft went to the lengtb of n o e than a fu 
long Tbe attendants on tbe temple ere 
many In n 1 ng eunuchs under a h gh pnest, ft 
bos of V 1, ns m 1 a great n ml er of slaves ( » 
vn. A, uii,). The sacred emblem of Diana was a 
hee, and tbe priestesses were called Melliesi^ 
(bees). Tbe city was personltled as a devotee of 
Diana, and boastfully ezliibited on her coins "JVe- 
ocoros," or " iempte-nmeeper " (a« lar. as, "cie). EpV 
esQS was a hotbed of soreery. The incantations 
used there had a wide reputation as Epheslan 
charms (see yw. IS, nM*). Tbe remains of Ephosus 
are partly covered with rubbish, and overgrown 
with vegetation. They have been visited by 
many travelers, and tbe ruins are full of Interest 
to antiquarians. The site is now an utter doso. 
laUon. I^win says that in 1863 be could not even 
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ley should believe cm Lim which should c< 
liu, that is, on Christ Jesug. 

B.inei'ofUieLArdJeBUB. ' 



find a hut on the site o£ the capital of Asia. The 
only hihabitoats "within her waila were tlie l>eafltrS 
of the field and the fowls of the air. 
- And fiading certain disciples. Not J^ws 
(»s' 'Conybeare and Mowiaott), not disHples qf John 
the R^tist (aa, apparently, Smimgarlen.), nor men 
so coiled because they aeknoidedged tlienameof Christ 
at aOoK as it wot mmle known, to them {Sacketf) ; all 
these intei'pretatiODE are results ol an attempt to 
get ridof tbe implication that one could bea dis- 
ciple and not know of the Holy Spirit ; and Ibey 
taJte from the Incident one of ita chief lesflons, 
viz., that a genuine disclpleahip Is not IncoDslst^ 
ent with great splrltu^ ignorance. One may bo 
a pupil, and yet at the beginning know little or 
nothing. That these were Christiati disciplee is 
evident from (1) tbe word here nsed (/ib^ti;?), 
which Is never employed in the N. T. except to 
dealgnata Christian disciples ; (S) from Paul's 
distiBct recognition of them as bdieiiers (™r. s), 
(. «., evidently believers hi Christ. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that these disciples were 
Btrai^rB who had just arrived at Ephesn8,^a 
purely gratuitous snnnise. The unquestioned 
facts in the case are these : Paul coming fi'om 
Cortoth, from six to ntne months before, stopped 
at Ephesua, and preached one sermon in the syna- 
gofine, produced a favorable impression, but 
declined to I'ematn (cb. is : i«-2i). If we take 
hia sermon at Antioeh in Pisidia (ch. la) as a 
type of his preaching to the Jews, and it is the 
only fully reported eermon to his own country- 
men which we possess, he did not undertake to 
set . the whole Christian system before them, 
bnt rfmply the truths, (1) that Jesus Is the Mes- 
siah:; (S) that through him, by repentance, is 
remis^nn of sins ; nothing was probably said 
about the Trinity, the gift of the Iloly Ghost, the 
form <Dr nature of. Baptism, or ohnrch Order or 
organfealton. Having planted this seed, (he 
apostle depMted. He was followed by ApoUos ; 
but ApolloB knew the facts of Christianity only 
by rumor, and veiy imperfectly (oii. le : s4-!a), and 
nothing concerning the gift of the Holy Ghost 
or'the nature of Christian baptism. Was this 
knowledge Imparted to these Ephesian Chris 
tians byAquila and Priscilla? There is noevl 
dencethat it was ; in a (dty of so many thousand 
Inhabitants they may have never met, or even 
heard of these strangers from Corinth. Moreover, 
there is nothing to indicate that the latter were 
Christian teachers, or had acquired any thhig more 
than the rudiments of Christianity. Tbere is no 
distinct statement even.gf t~ 



eh, 18 i or that they went to Epheaus as mission- 
aries, rather than for the purposes of their trade, 
which originally brought them and Paul together 
(ch. 1! ; s, now). And it is evident from 1 Corin- 
thians, chaps, 1, a, 3, that Paul's preaching in 
Corinth was of the suaplest description ; he told 
the stoiy of the cross, nothing else, and he baji- 
tiaod only three or four disclpleB (i Cot. i : ims , 
! ! s , 1 ! 1, !, M.). That there was at this time no 
Christian cbureh in Ephesns is indicated by 
the fact that Paul preached in the synagogue 
(v5i. b). I believe, then, that, as a result of the 
preachhig of Paul and ApoUos, a few Jews had 
accepted the truth that Jesus Is the Messiah, 
and had been baptized as a symbol of repentance, 
perhaps by ApoUos, certainly with a baptism like 
that of John; that insomuch as they accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah, they are recognized as dis- 
ciples, i. e., pupilB, though ignorant of some of 
the fundamental principles of Christian theol- 
ogy; that they received no further inetmction 
from ApoUos, who proceeded immedmtely to 
Greece, not from Aquila and Priscilla, who were 
not rabble, and had no opportunity to teach 
what they knew, publicly, in the synagogue, and 
who, for aught that appears in the narrative, 
had never met these disciples, and were, as yet, 
imperfectly instructed themselves. 

S. Did ye receive tlie Holy Ghost when 
ye believed I This is a better rendering than 
our English version. So Affoi-d, Hackat, Alemn- 
aer. —We did not hear whether there be 
any Holy Ghost. That Is, nothing was said 
about It at the time of our conversion and accept- 
ance of Chrislianity. They believed that Jesus 
was the promteed Messiah ; but the farther 
trnth that another Comforter had come, who was 
given for light and life to all that would I'eceive 
him (cb, ! 1 3B, 33), they had heard nothing of. The 
church still contains many Ephesian Christians, 
who believe in God the Tather, and Christ as the 
Ridcemer but not practically in a Holy Spirit, 
on w bom they may dally and honrly rely, and in 
n hose mspiration and guidance there ts perfect 
liberty They liave accepted the doctrine of 
rtppntjnce btptism and the remission of sins ; 
hat they have not gone on to receive the gift Of 
the Holy Ghost 

3, 4. Into what (ti ) \i ere ^ e baptized ? 
Christ had commanded his disciples to baptize 
into the name (*!c -ei Sv^u) of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost (msh sg , le).— Into 
John's baptism. That is. Into the baptism 
which he, and, after him his disciples, adminis-. 
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6 And whea Paul had laid ■ h 
Holy GhosL came on them;" 
tongues, and p prophesied. 



suading' [he thii^B cD 



IB departed • from them, an. ^ 

Jisputing daily in the school of one Tytannus. 
lo Ana thia continued by " " -' ■■- 



hardened," and 1>elieved 
the disciples^ 



tered, the naturo of which ia hera eiplajncd, as 
a baptism of repentance. See below. On John's 
baptiam, see Matt., eh. 3, notea, and Luke 8 ; 1-18, 

5.r. When they heard this, they were 
baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Tlila has been interpreted for controversial rea- 
Bona aa a part of Paul's speech, as though he 
said, Tliey, John's audttots, when iMy Iteard (hSs, 
his prophecy of a coming Messiah, inert bapHied 
into the Ttame q^ Jesu). This inierpretfttlon is 
raaiilfestly false, since when John preached and 
haptfecd, hedidnot atflrst eTcn know that Jesus 
was the Meaaiah, aad nc laptlz cl in his name. 
It is pronounced by Ku.k as D b lete. 
Paul's re-baptism of tb Eph an serta 
affords no authority for re b p n h se who 
have received Chriatian p m Vi ever 
ground there may he fo th^ pra snot 

snstMned by Paul's examp h n h rea- 

son why he re-haptized was n an nfor- 

mality in the previous haptlsm, but the fact that 
that baptism was not into Jesus Christ, and 
therefore not Into covenant relations with the 
Triune Ood.— The Holy Ghost came upon 
them. There Is nothing in this language incon- 
siatent with the opinion, that they had been pre- 
viously converted by the power of the Spirit of 
God. On the moailng of the phraseology, see 
oh. 8 ; 17, note, where also is dlseusaed laying on 
^ftanifc.— All the men were about twelve. 
Apparently, they were all men. Of their pre- 
vious abd subsequent history nothing is known ; 
and nothing of their cliaracter, except what can 
be deduced from the language of the iUstorian 
here. From their ignovance concerning . the 
Holy Ghost, whose preseuce and inHnence Is a 
matter of O. T. teaching, It is surmised that they 
were of Qentlle rather than of Jewish extrac- 
tion ; hut this Is far from cci-taln. 

While it is true that this episode sugg^s 
"many questions, the solution of wbich our imper- 
fect knowledge of the first Christian age has put 
beyond our reach " {Sacketl), it teaches very plain- 
ly amne very important truths. (L) The personal- 
ity of the Holy Spirit, The language of the narra- 
tive, especially verse 3, is hardly consiatent with 
the view tliat the Holy Spirit Is only an imperson- 
al, divine Influence. t3.) The nature of Christian 
baptism. This is not a mere symbolic act iiy 
which the peolplent pnbUely confesses his ains 



and his acceptance of Jesus as the Christ 
also symbolizes the mutual act of God and m 
by which the latter is received u 
with the Father, has his sins wachod away 
through the Son, and TecciBet, as l}ie principle and 
power fffhia future life, ilie gift qflhe Mdy Ghost. 
Comp. ch. 2 : 38. (3.) The nature of Christian 
experience. This Is not merely repentance and 
acceptance of Christ. It Is consummated only 
by the reception of a personal, present, and con- 
tinuous gift of the Holy Ghost, as the power of a 
new lUe, to be maintained in, witb, and by Ood, 
in which we have the liberty of the sons of Oo&, 
being brought into-his likeness by his indwelling. 
Comp. Rom, 7:6; 13:3; 1 Cor. 1:9; SjK; 
13 : IS ; 2 Cor. S : 18 ; Ephes. i : 1*. And ob- 
serve the Importance which Paul attaches to this 
aspect of Christian experience. In that he ad' 
dresses to these disciples at once the question 
whether they have received this consummating 
gift of the Holy Ghost. It is not without signili- 
cance tiiat It Is for the Ephesian church he sub- 
sequently lifts up the prayer of Epbes. 3 : 18-21. 
8, 9. Concerning the kingdom of God. 
Thus his theme here, as at Tbessalonlca {a. it t ■:, 
nolo), was the same as that of John the Baptist 
and of Jesus {jiaii. 3 :iii 4:n). To the Jews ho 
spoke of that kingdom of God which all the Jews 
throughout the world were expecting. — Spake 
evil of that way before all the multitude. 
FubUe debate with open enemies of the grace of 
God is rarely profitable. Paul eschewed It. 
Comp. ch. 18 : G.— School of one Tyrannus. 
Of him nothing is known. He may have been 
the teacher of a Jewish school, such as was gen- 
erally organized in eveiy city, often in connec- 
tion witb tlie synagogue ; or a Greek sophist con- 
verted to Christianity through the labors of 
Paul, and gladly allowing his school of philoso- 
phy or rhetoric, to be converted Into a school of 
Christ ; or the founder of a school, whose build- 
ing, hired by Paul for a preaching-place, still 
bore bis name ; and this last hypothesis seems to 
me the most probable. The reason aasigned by 
Banmgarten appears conclusive against the Urst 
hypothesis: "But what consistency visa it to 
depart from the synagogue, on account of the 
general prevalence of unbelief in it, and to char- 
acterize it as an unclean place for the disciples 
to frequent, aiid thereupon to pass at once into a 
Rahbinlc^ school?" The reference to one Ty- 
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brought unto the sick spirit; the 
the dfaeaaes departed you byje! 
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the V4g»bdnd Jew^, exorclBla, 



raanus appears ineoDSistent wilJi the second 
opinion; If converted to Christianltj, ho would 
Ii:i,vo been designated ns a believer. 

10-13. And this cnntinneii by the space 
of two years- During this time Paul wrote 
1 CorlntliliiDS (1 Csr. ID'S, e); it is probable also 
that at this time tlie eharcli at Coloesa was 
formed, not directly by Paul, but by one of the 
disciples, named Bpaphras (coli^i). Churches 
appear also to hare been, or^nized, probably at 
this time, at Laodlcea and Hierapolis (coi. 4 ; 13, 1:, 
u). Oat of this miDistiy may also hai'e grown 
other of the seven chnrchea in Asia, mentioned in 
Rev., chaps. 1-3. Paul's address to the elders of 
the Ephesian charcb (ch. so ; iT-39) gives ns a definite 
and graphic picture of hie ministry during these 
two years.— Special miTacles. Llternlly, ifn- 
commoit poiaers, i. e,, uDCommon signs of power. 
Ephesus (see above) was- a centre of magic and 
witcbcraft, ns well its of idolatry ; and as Moses 
wrought special miracles to break down tbe 
power of the magicians and sorcerers of Egypt, 
so here v/aa given to Paul speeiil power to break 
the bonds which enthralled this superstitious 
people. It is notable that Luke maltes little 
aecormt, generally, of the mli'aeles wrought by 
the apostles, sometimes not even mentioning 
them. Thus, but for 2 Cor. 13 ; 13, we should 
not know that Panl wrought any miracles In 
Corinth.— Handliercliiefs or aprons. The 
former are his hajidlierchiefs, with which he had 
ivipcd the Eweat from his. brow; the latter are 
the aprons which he had worn in his dally toil, 
by which, in Ephesus as in . Corinth, he main- 
tained himeelf (cb. 10 -. si). Thns, as Baumgarten, 
"the thought la both natural and obvious that 
in theso working garmenta, in this pouring out 
of his sweat, the people saw and reverenced the 
plenitude of Inflalte love and power, which had 
shone forth iu the apostle Paul." In respect to 
these miracles observe (1) that they were excep- 
tional, and not niuneroas ; this is hnplied by the 
phrase "special miracles," and by the considera- 
tion that Paul could hai'dly have possessed au 
unlimited supply of handkerchiefs and aprons; 
^) that they required a special act of faith in the 
healed, or their friends, since the garments of 
the apostle were sent for and carried away, and 
that thus tho case is different from that recorded 
In ch. 5 ; 15, where, aa I .believe {see note there), 
no healing was wrought by the shadow of Peter ; 
(3) that the only analt^ous S. T- miracle is that 
of the woman healed of an issue of blood by 



touching the hem of Christ's garment (si3rfcs:!M4, 
uoui) ; hence tlie skepticjara respecting the ac- 
count here is hardly fairly dealt with by the 
commentatora, since it is founded, not 011 the 
possibility of God's working by what instruments 
he will, but on the fact th3.t he in do other 
thenticated instance wrought miracles In 
way, while the method hers described has 1 
tain at least oxtoraal resemblances to the legen- 
dary accounts of cure by relics, etc. ; (4) that tho 
true answer to this objection is that the cir 
stances were special and called for special 
sures, that only special mh'aclcs could have had 
the effect, which Ijy Paul's ministry was pro- 
duced, to suppress magical arts and abate idola- 
trous worship (vert JD, !s) ; (5) that the incident 
hera gives no countenance to relic worship or 
the legendai'y miracles alleged to have been 
wrought by relies; rather the reverse; for the 
reason stated by Alford : " In no cases but these 
do we Kad the power, cjcn in the apostolic days ; 
and the genei'al cessation of all extraordinary 
gifts of the Sphlt would lead us to the Inference 



b these. 



which V 



have ceased al 

13. Certain of (ho vagabond Jews, ex- 
orcists. Though Ephesus was a Greek city, 
tho manners of its Inhabitants woro half Orien- 
tal. The image of its tntelary goddess resem- 
bled au Indian idol, Its religion was intermixed 
with Asiatic superstition ; it was thus the centre 
both of au Oriental philosophy and the practice 
of witchcraft. Mysterious symbols, called Ephe- 
sian letters, were employed to charm away evil 
spirits, either by being pronounced by the 
charmer, or written upon parchment or en- 
graved upon atone, and so employed as an amu- 
let. The study of these symbols was an elabo- 
rate sdence, and books both numerous and 
costly were compiled by its professora. These 
magical arts were practised by not a few of the 
Jews ; the very severity with which the O. T, 
forbids such practices (Eiod. is ; is 1 lov. so , s7 ^ utiii, 
13 : ID, 11 1 1 Sim. IS I s, 9) indicates a national tendency 
toward them. The Talmud and Josephns give 
evidence of a continuance of these practices at a 
later period, as do references in Paul's epistles 
(oa}. J: w; jTiiii.3: 13). A knowledge tif ma^c was 
a requisite qualifleation of a member of the San- 
hedrim, that he might be able to try those who 
were accused of ejnploying It, and the art was 
believed among the Jews to have been derived 
from Kli^ Solomon. The InstmmcntB employed 
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U And there wore sei-en sons 
a<id chief of the priests, which dl 


of™^Socra,aJew, 


.9 Many of them also which used curious arts 




brought their booiis togethei: and burned them before 
all jne«.- and they counted the price of them, and 


15 And the ecll spirV answer 


d and said, Jesus I 




IL spirit was, leaped" 




"iTA^d the San, inThom'the e 


""^Sa a.^my'^'/' the wot ™f God, and pre- 


on them, and otercanie them, a 


m E™™ Mk^'ISTd 


vailed. 


hem, so that they fled out oi t 


=1 Afteri these things were ended, Paul purposed \a 
the spirit, when he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia,togoto Jerusalem, saying. Alter I have been 


wounded. 


hejews and GreeiK 


al™ dwellinE^at°Ephe^i and f 


at* fell on them all. 


there, I must also Bee Rome." 


and the naml of the Lord j'e^us « 


as magnified. 






me, and confessed,' 


istered unto him, 'HnlD^eus and Erastus : ' but be hint- 


and shewed their deedsf '^^ 




aelt stayed in Asia Cor a season. 



In its practice were chiefly fumigations, incanta- 
tions, nse of curtain herbs, and the cmploymctit 
of charme, written or epolten. The esoreists here 
mentioned treated thu najnc of Jceas as such a 
oharm, ^^ mere pronuuciatioa of wblcb they 
thongtit would have power to expel evil spirits. 
ThuB they classed Panl with themselves, and 
Christianity with magic. Their action indicates 
a c«rtdii degree of sincerity In their snperstltton ; 
they were given over to bdieve a lie (a ihcm. a : 11) ; 
whfle the language of yer. IS Indicates that they 
were also consciously guilty ol f rand, and, In the 
event which followed, publicly confessed It. On 
ancient magic, see further chaps. 8 : 'J, note; 
13 : fl. Dote, 

I4.2D. Seven sons of one Sceva. Men- 
tioned only here. Nothing more is known of 
him. It is not certain that he resided at Epbe- 
sus because bis sons did so, nor whether he had 
been one of the cliicf priests, that Is, chief 
of the twenty-four priestly eonracs at Jerusa- 
lem, or was an i^MJState Jew and was one of the 
priests of Diana. The Greek word rendered 
ch^f-priesi was not only ki general use among 
■ the heathen, but occurs repeatedly on coins and 
in other inscriptions relating to the wol^9hip of 
Dlann at Ephesns.— Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know. Two different Greek verbs are ren- 
dered by the some English verb kniKe ; It may 
be ■nsaiereii, I IfMoxa ieho Jesas is, and as for I^sd 
I am weS axqaalnted viUk Mm. — Nated and 
wounded. Not literally nude, but partially 
stripped of their raiment ; perhaps here, as 
elsewhere, of the cloak or outer garnient. The 
best manuscripts indicate that only two of the 
sons were engaged in this nnsuccessFul attempt 
at exorcism.— The name of the Lord Jesns 
was magnified. See Matt. 5 : IS. There Isno 
ground for Olshansen'e remark, "This proceed- 
ing served, as one would expect, greatly to raise 
the reputation of St. PauL" It was the Master, 
not the servant, who was msgniflea.— Many 
that believed. The context would seem to 
ladieate heie that belief in these magical arts is 
Intended, bnt the phrase, wlien used as hera 
■Without quallflcation, always indloatos in the 



N. T, heliof In Jesus Christ. The implication of 
the narrative, then, is that many of the Epheslan 
Christiana continued their belief in and practice 
of heathen magie, and that the sons of Sceya 
endeavored, like Simon Magus (<l. b i is, ie), to 
employ the power of Christianity for their own 
benefit.— And confessed, Not their shis in 
general, bnt their partielpation in magical arts. 
—IHany also of Uiem which used curious 
arts. The many of ver. 18 are tbe dupes, those 
who had consulted the wizards ; the manj; of 
ver. 10 are the wizards themselves.- Fifty 
thon«and pieces of silver. That is, drachms, 
equivalent to between *B,U0O and 810,000. Thia 
burning is Very different from and gives no vrar- 
rant for the burning of heretical books by the Ra- 
man Catholic church ; in the one case, the boolis 
are burned voluntarily by the owners, in the 
other In spite of the owners. 

21, 23. After he had passed through 
lUacedonla and Achain. For account of 
the esecutlon of this purpose, see ch. 21. — 
I must also see Rome. This purpose was 
CKecuted, but in a manner very different from 
that anticipated by Che apostle; he went to Jeru- 
salem, was there arrested, and sent as a prisoner 
to Eome. The object of his visit to Jerusalem 
was probably, as before (oh. is i si), to attend one 
of the feasts and to report to the Christian 
church the result of his ministry; Incidontfllly 
also to carry thither coilections from the richer 
churches of Asia Minor and Greece (1 cm, 10 : 1-4) ; 
the object of his visit to Rome was not to see the 
imperil city, but to have splritnal communion 
with the few converts there gatheredCn™. i:9-i!). 
— So he sent into Macedonia two, etc. One 
of the many incidental conflrmations of the 
authenticity of the Book of Acts Is afforded by 
a comparison of the language here with 1 Cor. 
IS : 8-10 and with Bora. 1 : 13 ; 16 : 33-38.- 
Erastus. Probably a deacon or attendant of 
Paul's at Ephesns, mentioned again as at Corinth 
in 3 Tim. 4 : 20 ; not to be confounded vrith the 
treasurer of the city of Corinth mentioned in 
Rom. 10 ; 33. That an attendant upon Panl at 
Epfaeana could have gcme forward into Greece to 
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i^ ye know tliat by this 

j6 Moreover, ye see and hear, thai not alone at Eph- 
KQii.q. hilt almost throughout all A«a, this PsdJ hath 
■dajid tomed awoy much people, say it^ that" 
lo godSj which are made with haQ(^ : 



^ybeui 



goddess D&ia' should he despised," and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, whom all A^a aad the 
world ° worahlppeth. 

:E And nhea they heard (Aae tarings, Ihey neie 
full of wrath,P and cried out, saying. Great it Diana of 
the Ephesiaos 1 

ai And the whole dty was filled with confusion : and 
lusht Gaius< and Aristarchus,' men of Mace- 



aught ( 






lo the th 



prepare the way for Panl's ministry and liave 
been straightway made chamherlain of the city 
ot Corinth, Is liigbly improbable. — Bnt he him- 
self Etayed in Asia. Some critics |Bee Cony- 
bears and iTouisoii) suppose tliat Paul made a 
Bbort visit to Corinth aX this time, referred to in 
3 Cor. IB : 14 ; 13 ; 1, where he epeaks of coming 
to them a third time. On this doubtful ques- 
tion, Bee not^ there. 

33.3T. About that way. The way of the 
lord, the Gospel (rh. o ; s, donj). — Demetrius^ a 
silversmith, which made silver shrine9> 
Small, portable Images or models of the temple 
of the Ephosian Diana. Similar hnages are 
found on the coins of many cities. It was the 
custom to carry these shrines on journeys and 
military expeditions, and set them up as objects 
of worfihip in private dwellings; the mati 
might be wood, gold or silver ; the mauufac 
ing of them furnished an extensive and prolltablc 
traffic, visitors to Ephesus taking them away ; 
sacred mumoriale of their visit. Of Demetrii 
nothing more is known. It is evident from the 
account here that he was a wholesale dealer and 
gave employment to various workmen. The 
word rendered gaiti should rather be rendered 
awri or employmenl.—Whont he called to« 
gether with the worl£men of like occa- 
patiOR* The crof^ismem (ver. m) are probably bis 
own workmen ; the workmett qf like ocewp 
are probably others engaged m he msnaf 
either of other memorials. amu s, nn 
with the worship of Diana b s n ti 
employ of Demetrius, but ngag d h i 
same work, or in getting ou h ueh n aterlal 
for the shrines. All the m n p nn arfly nter 
ested in maintaining the wo h p ot Dianft wert 
brought t«getbev on this o ca on Almost 
t|iroaghont all Asia. An hidication of the i 
tent of the eHect of Paul's labors. Comp.ver. 
—That they be no gods which are ma 
with hands> An indication of the character 
of Paul's preaching. Comp. cb. 17 ; 38-^, 
But see below on ver. S7, Whae the higher 
heathen phllosopb; taught that the Images w 
only intended to represent the gods to the imi 
nation, the superatitioos and ignorant tben, 



now, regarded tbe Idols themselves as deities. 
—Not only this our craft is in danger, bat 
even that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised. Diajia, the 
Latin name for the Greek Artemis Is here used 
for the tutelary deity of the Epbesians, an Arte- 
qultc unlike the Greek divinity, and more 
nearly resembling Astarte. Her worship was 
said to have been established at Ephesus by the 
Amazons, and the Greeks on coming to Ionia, 
fancying some poults of resemblance between 
tills Asiatic divinity and tbcir own Artemis, In- 
vested hor with some of hei- peculiarities and 
gave It her name. She was tbe goddess of pro- 
ductiveness, and was represented with a mural 
crown, many breasts, a bar of metal or sort of 
trident In each band, and the lower part of the 
body a mere "pyramid upside down," covered 
with figures of mystical animals. There was 
nothing attractive or impressive In this rude, 
mummy-like figure, but the very contrast to her 
magnificent temple (■ea on .et, j), added to the 
superstitious devotion to this image. — Whom 
all AiaiH and the world worsblppeth. An 
extravagant expression, yet wtth some ground 
of truth ; tbe temple had been built at the com- 
mon expense of all tbe Greek cities In Asia, and 
pilgrims repaired thither from aU nations and 

2S, 29. And cried out. Were crying out; 
the imperfect tense indicates continuous action. 
Probably atSrstaturanltuonaprocession marched 
through the streets of the city swelling their 
ranks by this war-cry, "Great is Diana of the 
Epbesians," The mob having been thus suflS- 
clently aroused, Paul's traveling companions 
were seized and a rush was madefor the theatre, 
which in the Greeic cities was used for public 
gatherings as well as for sports.— Gaius and 
Aristarchns. Of ffoi«« nothing more 18 Imown. 
He Is not the Gaius of ch. SO : 4, who was of Der- 
ho, nor tbe Gaius of Bom, 10 : 33 and 1 Cor. 1 : 14, 
who was evidently a Corinthian, Arislarehas 
was from Tbessalonica (cb. so : *), sailed with Paul 
t» Rome (oi. SI ; s) and in Paul's epistle to the Co- 
lossians (i-.K) is mentioned as a fellow- prisoner, 
and fn his epistle to Fbilemou (nc. m) aa a felloiy- 
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30 And when Paul would have ei 
people, iha disciples Buffered him noi 

31 And certai.i ol tiie chief of A6I 
ftiends, sent unto lilm, desinng'^iia 



they knew that hewi 
It the apace of two 



Dord into the tlieatie. 

The theatfe of the ancients 
was iiBUolly semi-circalar 
In lorm and Open to the 
air ; the seats were ranged 
around in tiers One aboTO 
another, and the perform 
ancea took piace on a btago 
level with t&o lowest stits 
on tJie straight side of the 
building. Thus it rosem 
bled the modem hippo 
drome rather Uian the 
modem theatre. The re 
s of the theatre hort 
utionod are still extant 

onvenient situa 
tloa. See further oQver t 
The temple of Dhina conld 
he seen from It across the 
market-place. 

30, 31. PanI would bavc c„t.rci i— 
To I'CBCue his traveling eompanions. or U> share 
their danger. This slight ineident is very signifi- 
cant of his character.^Certaiu orthe chief of 
Asia> Literally, Aatareln. These were officers, 
elected by the cities of the province of Asia, to pre- 
side over their gamesand rellgiouB festivals. Each 
town chose one of its nealthieet citizens, and out 
of the nmnber thns chosen ten were selected for 
this honored ofBce, Such an Asiarch is men- 
tioned by Eusebius as presiding at the martyr- 
dom of Folycarp. The Ephesian games in honor 
of Diana took place In the month of May, which 
^as coDseciated to tbe glory of the e;oddess, and 
was named m her honor, Arteroision "Reteiv- 
Ing: no emolument from then ofBce, but hemg 
required rather to e-^pend large sums for the 
amusement of the people tmd then own credit, 
they (the Asiarchs) were neceesarlly persona of 
wealth Men of consulai rank were often will 
Ing to receive the appointment, and it was held 
to enhance the honor of any other magistracies 
with which they might be Invested. They held 
for tlie time a kind of sacerdotal position; and 
when, robed with mantles of purple and crowned 
with garlands, they assumed the duty of regu- 
lating the great gynmasllo eonteflts and control- 




_..„tl._.( _„ ...viJ __ (... lo-itrp, tli-y 

might literally he called the ' chief of Asia.' " — 
(dmriheareandHomsmt.) That Paul should have 
secured the friendship of one of these AslarohB 
ia a rematkable, but not an Incredible ciroum- 
stance. God raises up friends for his people 
where they are needed. To this incident of the 
presence of his traveling companions In (he the- 
atre Paul perhaps refers in 1 Cor, 4 : 9. 

3S-34. Most part knew not wherefore 
they were come together. They had rushed 
into the theatre by a common impulse, the mob 
swayed, as is common, by a few master minds, 
without knowing tlie object or occasion of the 
concourse.— And they put forward Alexan- 
der out of the mnllitnde, the Jews pntling 
him forward. Fearful lest the mob, which la 
always nnroasonable, should direct its fuiy 
against them, the Jews put forward one of their 
number to defend them, probably to explain 
that they Were not to be confounded with the 
Christians. It is not improbable that this Alex- 
ander is the coppersmith mentioned by Paul,' In 
3 Tim. 4 ; 14, and was one of the " workmen of )ike 
occupation " of vor. 25, and hence likely to have 
considei-ahle influence with hts gufld. This, 
whichiBthu view of Alexander, Haclcett,01ahau- 
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pllf be said Vt men ' of Ephesns. w^^an is there 
that knoweth not how that flie city of the EplieBians is 


33 Wherefore if Demetrius, and the craftsmen which 
are witli him, have a matter aKainst any man the law 


isopen.sadtheieaiedepuiies: let them Implead one 




another. "^ 


iiaege wnich felldovm ftom Jupiter? 


,.;'jiK2&a?s=?iar"'- 


36 Seeing then thallhese things cannot he spoken 


Bgainsl, ye ought to be quiet, and to do" nolhing 


40 For we are in danger to be called in question for 


37 For ye have brought hither these men, which are 


this day's uproar, there beii^ no cause wherihy we 


may give an account of this concourse. 


41 And whan he had thus spoken, he dismissed ths 




assembly.! 



sen, and others, seema to mo tar more probable 
than that Buggeeted by Meyer and Alfopd, that 
he was a Christian, put forward by tho JaviB 
maliciously, to hear ijie bmnt of the mob's at- 
tack. The mob had alreedy in their hands two 
Of Paul's traveling companions (ver, sg), and it is 
not probable that a third would have ventured 
into the mob, whore Alesander was. — Would 
bavQ made his defence> Defence for him- 
telf and his nation. — All with oue voice for 
abont the space of two honrs cried out, 
saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
This was itself, a^^cordlng to the Oriental ideas 
prevalent at Ephesue, an act of worsMp. Seo 
Matt. 6 : 7 ; 1 Kings 18 ; 36. The Jews were rec- 
ognized enemies of image worship, and the mob 
was in no mood to hear from them. 

35-37. The town-clerk. Ratber, Th£ secre- 
tary. Theoiighial {y(iu,(riioTji!i:), like our word sdc- 
relary, is a word of varioos meanings, used lo char- 
acterize offleers of very dilferent rank. The title 
appears ou coins of Ephesus, and in such con- 
necfjon with the title Asiarch as to suggest a 
jHttEf I'oligioua office. The Eeeretaiy of the 
Greek cities kept the records of the public as- 
semblages and read the laws in the public gatli- 
oriogB of the people; was present when money 
was deposited in the temple ; and received and 
opened letters addi'essed to the city. That this 
man was one of no ineonsiderablo Infiuence and 
authority is evident fi'om the narrative here, — 
Had appeased the people. Rather qitelled 
Oiem; i, e,, by his appearance and the mere 
weiglit of his authority. — He said. "The speech 
Is a pattern of candid argument and judicious 
tact. He first allays the fanatical passions of his 
Usteuers by a simple appeal Then he hids them 
remember that Paul and his companions had not 
been guilty of proCanlnR the temple or calum- 
nious expressions against the goddess. Then he 
points out that tho remedy for any injustice was 
amply provided by the assizes, or by an appeal 
to Che proconsul. And finally he reminds them 
that such an uproar esposod them to the dis- 
pleasure of the Roman government." — (Co 
beare and ffomnon.y-Tiie city of the Ephe- 
sians is a worshipper of the great god- 
dess Diana. The term here rendered wor 



shipper (KuiKogoc, BeoBoros) is literally, (em^e-tep- 
T or temple-sweeper, but no exact equivalent can 
iasily bo found for It in any single English word 
>r phrase. The title is found in the inscriptions 




-OQ Ephesian coins. It was a title of honor giyan 
to any city noted for the worship of a particular 
dcltj in whose honor it had constructed a well: 
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AND after the uproar ' was cEased, Pa.u 
4f« the disQipli^and embraced th. 



THE ACTS. 



e months. And wl 
en Ihrougb Macedon 



known temple. Orig^iQally an espression of Iia- 
mility, signifying literally (entpte-sifflMpec, and ap- 
plied to the verger or sexton of the temple, it 
became an hotjorable appellation, coveted by the 
greatest cities.— Which fbll down from Ju- 
piter. "Like the Pallfldinni of Troy, like the 
more ancient Minerva of the Athenian Acropolis, 
like the Paphian Vaoua, or Cybele of PeasinuB, 
like the Cerea in Sicily menUoned in Cicero, It 
was believed to bnve fallen down from the sky." 
— (CoBf/fieoi'c ami Homson.) The Origin of this 
legend maj' possibly be traced to the fall of some 
remarkable meteoric stones, — Seeing these 
things aie indisputable. The real difficulty 
was that they were not indiapntable ; and a se- 
cret sentiment of doubt angered the people 
against the men who impugned their religion, 
and conseqnently endangered the fame and 
traffic of their city. Assurance of faith always 
produces calmness, and religious plirensy is 
generally a sign of nnconsclonB skepticism. — 
Neither sacrilegions. So Wickliffo readers 
it The apostle had not In any way profaned 
the temple. — Nor yet blasphemers of roar 
goddess, %. B., eiiil speakers agahtsl her. An Indi- 
cation of the character of Fanl's preaching. He 
had preached an afflraiatlve Gospel— the unity 
and spiritaallty of the Godhead — as in .Athens ; 
he had not held up to derision or contempt oven 
the superstitions worship of the Ephesians— a 
lesson to religions controversialists In our own 

38-41. And the crartsmen that were 
with him. His workmen, or possibly the guQd 
to which he belonged, and of which, in this mat- 
ter, he was a leader. — The law is npen and 
there are deputies. Rather, T/is courts an in 
sessMin and thmv are proconsjiU. On the ofBee of 
proconsul, see ch. 13 : 7, note. At certain times 
of the year, fixed by the proconsul, the people of 
each Roman province assembled in the chief 
town of the district, in a caneeiUus. The holdhig of 
snch a, cdnvention was expressed by the phrase, 
.cotiseniui agers (equivalent to dyoQxiot iyortat 
here). At such a conveatm, litigants applied to 
the proconsul, who selected a number of Judges 
from the cottvenins to try the cause or causes, he 
himself presiding at the tri^ and pronouncing 
the sentenoe. The dejnitks (uK/iunuiul) here are 
either the proconsuls, or possibly the judges 
selected by him for the trial of causes, and the 
language Implies that such a convati'as was now 
actually in session at Ephesus.— If ve enquire 



anything concerning other matters. That 
is, If the public welfare, not private Interests, are 
threatened, so that jt cannot be left to a lawsuit. 
— It shall be determined in a lawful as- 
sembly. Which this was not. It woa neither 
regularly called, nor legally organized ; and was 
quite Incompetent for tlie legal transaction of 
business. Such a^embliea {ixxinoia), answer- 
ing somewhat to an American town-meeting, 
were either regular or specif the former 
being held at stated times, the latter on special 
occasions of extreme impoitance, by special 
call. The former were entitled, as here, la^^ 
aisembUes (to^i^o; ixxXn^iiit), and to these regu- 
lar meetings of the people for the transaction of 
local buoiness, the secretary here alludes. If 
Demetrius has a private grievance, he can lay it 
before the courts— the conventtK even now In ses- 
gIou I If the matter concerns the public, It should 
be brought before one of the stated assemblages 
of the people ; In neither case is there any justill- 
cation for a rooh — this Is the alternative put by 
tlie speaker to the people.— To be called in 
question. By the Roman government, which' 
did not tolerate tumultuous Bssomhlages of any 
Idud, in tlie subjugated provinces, and punished 
participation in them with death. The hint was 
therefore significant. 



Ch. 20 : l-3b PtFL 11 ATFS FPH7'.ll=! JOUBSET 10 
WARD JERUSALLII A pnoiiTrvE Chdeoh bektioh 

EABOHS (I'CTB l^-BB) —The essential CHiliiCTSEIS- 

A. D. 57 58 Paul leaves Ejhesus ro the 
spring of A D 57 spends the summer, fall and 
early wintei in Macedonia and Greece, Ica^big 
Corinth toward spring, reaching Phillppi in Pass 
over week, March, a d 58 and ihence going up 
to Jerusalem reaching it In tune for the feast of 
the Pentecost. For diary of this journey, see 

1, a. After the uproar was ceased. Not 

merely an Indication of time ; Paul waited until 
the disturbance was at an end, both that he might 
not seem t<i be a fugitive, and also that he might 
aesuie himself of the safety of the church.^ 
Embraced them. Not literally the verb 
simply signifies talutlns ether in weltome or 
farewell —Into Macedonia. Where were the 
churches of Phlllpi.1, Thossaloniea and Berea. 
For descnption of the province see ch IG ; 9, 
note — \.nd when he had gone oier these 
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4 And there sect 




i^a. Sooater of orunleava 


ned bread, a 


nd came nn 


toth 


m to Troas' in 


Betea; and of th 


-i^chus" and 


five days 


where v« a 


lode seven 


iays 




SseundusjandGai 


usolDerbe.andT 


mothaus;' and 


7 Andu 


pon the Brat 


da;y olthe 






ofAsJa,TjrcUcus' 


End Trophimo9.< 




ciples tan 


>e toeether 




^> 




1 ISdfvl^ifed 




tTroas. 


anio them 


ready to deoaft on the mor 




awiyft^Piluippl 


after the days' 




speech unti 


midniBtL 







parts * » * he came into Greece. This 
word occurs only iieie in tlie N. T. It fs the 
name given by the Romaoa to the coimtiy ealUd 
IlellaE, whose .bounaarlca it 1e somewhat diffi- 
cult precisely to lis. It did not include Pelopon- 
nesus and extended only to the fortieth degree 
of latitude— not including Epims. It Is licre 
used as opposed to Macedonia, and equivalent to 
Achala. lie delayed on the way some time at 
Troas waiting for Titus (a c™. s , k, is) ; full of auK- 
iety because of the dissensionB in the Corinthian 
church, proceeded on his way, meeting Titus in 
Mauedonia with news from Corinth <a cm. 7 ; s-i) ; 
traveled as far westward m the confines of Dly- 
ricum, the western borders of Macedonia (Rom. 
IS : n), laying the foundation o( futnre ClirlBtian 
churdies in eveiy principal ' town (Eom. is ; na) ; 
came at length to Corinth, where his burdens 
were increased by intelligence of the defection in 
the Gttlatian churches, and where he wrote his 
epistles to the Galatiime and the Romans, To 
this period of his life belongs the peculiar expe- 
rience of sorrow and spiritual conflict described 
to 3 Cor. 13 : 7-10. 

3, 4> The Jews laid wait for him. 
Comp, for an^ogous plots cb. H : 33, 39 ; 3S : 13 ; 
3 Cor. 11 : Sa Of this plot nothing more ie 
Icnown. Of most of the associates of Paul men- 
tioned in this verse but little is known. jStopoter 
Is described In ancient MSB. as qf Pgrrhus, i, e., 
the eon of Fyrrhus, but no snch person is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the N, T. Some identify 
this Sopater with Sosipater of Rom, 18 : 31. 
Aristarehua is probably the person of the same 
ii^ne mentioned in ch. 13 : Sd. See note thei'e. 
SsEiinjiKS is not elsewhere mentioned in the N. T. 
Oaiiix is described as of Derbe, in Lycaonia, to 
distiuguisb him from the Gidas of Macedonia 
mentioned in ch. 19 : 39 ; John's third epistle Is 
addressed to a person of the same name, but 
there Is no special reason for regarding them as 
identical. On Timothy, see ch. 16 : 1, note. Ty- 
chicK3 Is here first mentioned. He was one of 
Paul's most faithful companions and fellow- 
laborers. He was probably a native of Ephc- 
6US, and staid there or at Miletus, wbile Paul went 
to Jerusalem. He shared Paul's first imprison- 
ment, and with Onesimus was the bearer of 
Paul's epistles to the Colosslans (coi. 4ii), Ephe- 
sians (EpL, < ; st), and Plilleroon. Deserted by Ilia 
Other A^aUc friends, Paul still had Tychicus as 
a companion In bis second imprisonment ; at the 



time of the second epistle to Timothy, he had 
been dispatched on some mission to Ephesus 
(imm-Ji la). It is thought he was one of the two 
brethren (s Cor. s i 18-m) who managed the collec- 
tion for the poor ChristlaiiB in Judea, The other 
of the two ts thought to have been the Trophi- 
mus here mentioned. He accompanied Paul to 
Jei'usalem, and was there the innocent cause of 
the tumult which resulted to Paul's journey ia 






•). 



6i These going before. Various hypo- 
theses have been proposed to account for the 
aeparalion, but they are arbitrary surmises. — 
After the days of nnleavoied bread. The 

Passover ; Paul's aim was to reach Jerusalem In 
time for the Pentecost forty-nine days later («r. 
16). Conyheare and nowson todicatc the probable 
course of the journey. "Panl stayed at least 
aemn days at Phillppi after the Passoyer (ya. 6), 
JJee days were spent on the journey to Troas, six 
days (for so wo may reckon them) were spent at 
Troas, four were oeeapied on the voyage hy Chi- 
os to Mfietns (rm. la-is), two were spent at Mile- 
tus, In three days Paul went h; Cos and Rhodes to 
Patara (si : i), two days would suffice for the voy- 
age to T^re (oil. SI i !, s), sis days were spent at Tyre 
(oL.ii:i),ftraweretakennplnproeeedlngbyrt 1 
mais to Ccesarea (ob, ai 1 1, s). This calcnla n gl a 
us thiHy-seoen days In all ; thou leaymg h teen 
before the festival of Pentecost, after h a rl d 
at Ciesarea, which ia more than the nd na 
require. We may add, if necessary, two o h 
days more during the voyage, in the cases wh 
we have reckoned inclusively." — In li e day 
Panl had previously made the voyage f T as 
to Phillppi In two days (ch, ts ; i:, la). A diff 
in the direction of the wind would be am su 
ficient to account for the difference in h gh 
of the voyage. 

7, 8. On the first day of the weeli 
seems to have been tho practice of h y 

Christians from a very early period t m 

ally this Christian day supplanted the Sabb h 
though, for a time, both days were d 

The Jews demanded that the Gentile Chn n 
should observe the Jewish Sabbath, ad nd 
which Paul told them not to a^:cede (coi. s,i(). 
The Christian woeWy festival was called the 
Lord's Day (eot. i : lo) ; Sunday Is a later title of 
heathen origta, betog equivalent to Day of the 
Sun. There is no direct authority In the N. T. 
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for any change of the day from the seyenth to tie 
first, except Bneh as may be deduced from the 
apostolic practice. — To break bread* In the 
East bread Is never cut with a knife, but always 
brokeo with the hand ; hence to " breaJi bread " 
is, In Oriental language, the same as to eat. In 
N. T. usage, It generally indicates an obsen'- 
ance of Uie Lord's Supper, usually in connection 
with the ogapie, or love-feasts, which were a 
prominent feature In tlie social services of the 
apoatolic churches. See 1 Cor. 11 ; 20, etc. The 
best manuscripts have here vie came. Instead of 
the diedples came.— Tliere were many l^hts. 
The language of an eye-witness depicting vividly 
the scene.— In Ihe upper chamber. A guest 
chamber used for company and feasts ; m Greek 
houses, it Qsnally occupied the upper story ; it 
was pomatlmes devoted to the lodging of the 
slaves, and did not ordinarily extend over the 
whole of the lower story. For illustration and 
description, see Luke 33 ! IS, note. 

9-13< Sat iQ a window. Only the rooms 
in the upper story were lighted by windows; 
they were small, about three feet by two, closed 
by a wooden shutter, sometimes protected by a 
lattice-work, and occasionally, in the houses of 
the wealthiest, enclosed with a thin, transparent 
stone, or even with glass. Eatychna was sitting 
on the led^ of the window-sill, tiie shutter being 
open, and the window evidently being impro- 
tected by lattice. He is called a youth (ifitrla;) 
here, and a boy (n«;?) in yer. 13. Neither indi- 
cates his age at all definitely. He is not again 
mentioned In the N. T., and nothing more is 
known of him.— Falling Into a deep sleep 
a ^ # sunk doivn in sleep. This is not a 
repetition ; having fallen asleep, ho became en- 
tirely relaxed, and sank down in such a way that 
the alll no longer protected him.— From the 
third loA. T/ie third story.— Vfas taken up 
dead * * « his life is in him. By some 
critics (De Wetto, Olshauaen, Meyer) it is sup- 
posed that Eutychus was not dead, that he was 
merely taken up Jiyr dead, and that Paul, with 
clearer discernment, perceived that he was only 
stunned. The answer of Alford to this view 
seems to me conclusive : "The youth falls, and 
is taken up dead ; so much is plainly asserted. 
Taul, uot a physician,- but an apostle, gifted, not 



vrith medical discernment, but with miraculous 
power, goes down to him, falls on him and om- 
braees hhn, a strange proceeding for one bent on 
discovering suspended animation, but not so for 
one who bore in mind the action of Elijah (1 Kb^a 
n-.ii) and EUaha (sKiDgsi^M), each time over a 
dead body; and hailing done t/m, not b^ore, he 
bids them not to be troubled, for Ida life «ms in 
him. I would ask any unbiased reader, taking 
these details into consideration, which of the 
two la the natural interpretation— and whether 
there can be any reasonable doubt that l/ie inteai 
t^ Luke is to relate a miracle of raising the dead, 
and that he mentions falling on and embradng 
him as the outward s%niflcant means taken by 
the apostle to that end ? " Add to this that 
there is no significance apparent In tbe incident, 
and no reason for the narrative, tt it he uot a 
miracle— the only one, I believe, in the N. T. 
performed within the church, or at n^ht, or 
without the attestation of unbelievers to its real- 
ity. —Talked a long while. Rather, Hai 
m.-ach conyMBtoBsflip',- the preaching was over ; 
social converse, with a meal, followed. In this 
whole stoiy is a graphic picture of tbe early ser- 
vices, held at night, in an upper room, the guest- 
chamber of some Christian or a friendly nivbe- 
llever ; and of the zeal of Paul, preaching till 
midnight, continuing in social converse till day- 
break, and than starting (vsr. is) on a foot journey 
of twenty milaa. 

13, 14. Sailed nnto Assos. A seaport of 
the Roman province of Asia, In the ancient dis- 
trict of Mysla. It was a splendid and populous 
city, situated on the top of a rocky eminence by 
the shore of the gulf of Adramyttlnm, and, 
being about half way from Troas to Mitylene, 
was a convenient halting-place for vessels going 
from one place to the other. The harbor was 
protected by a large and excellent mole or pier, 
but the slope from the town to the beach was so 
steep that it gave rise to a proverb, "Goto Assos 
and break your nock." There was a curious 
kind of stone in the neighborhood, called sar- 
cophagus (jtesh-eater), because It consumed fiesh, 
a body entombed in it disappearing, all but the 
teeth, in forty days ! The inhabitants were 
mostly Greeks ; Fellows found there no trace of 
the Romans, and Leake says that from the re- 
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mains, wiiieli are numerou, and well-pceBerved, 
may be had "perhaps the most perfett idea of a, 
Gveek. city that anywhere exists." From its 
citadel It commanded a glorious view, and mast 
have presented a splendid appearance from the 
.sea. The name Asso etlll exists In the neighbor- 
hood, bat the place of the remains is called 
Beahsahm— To go afoot. It was only 19 or SO 
.miles dlBtont f I'om Troas, on an excelleiit Roman 
.road. Bad the apostle coald traverse this dis- 
tance hi a much shorter time than the ship re- 
quirad.to double the promontoiy terminating in 
Cape Lectum. The narrative indicates that he 
was found at Assos on the arrival of the ship. 
■Observe the indication of his vigor, Gomp. vers. 
31, 34 ; a Cor, U r at^28.— Came to lUitylene. 
The chief town of the ialaod of Lesbos — f amoas 
for having been the birthplace of Sappho and 
Alcasns, who originated the Sapphic and Alcaic 
metres, and of Flttzeus, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. It was a free city, under Roman 
role, at the time when Paul's ship anchored for 
the night in its excellent harbor or roadstead, 
iu>d was a flue sight, with Ita noble buildings aad 
the hackground of moaatains. It was probably 
the time of a dark moon, and daylight would be 
needed to accomplish safely the iotrieate naViga- 
tioQ between the island and the mainland. It is 
one of the few cities of the jEgeaa which have 
continued to flcmriah to the present day, ani the 
Islaad aad the town are called Mytilnl. 

15, And came the next day over against 
Chios. The island, well known under its mod- 
em name Sclo, for the dreadful suSeiings of its 
inhabitants in the Greek war of independence. 
It has no other connection with the Scripture 
narrative than thus to mark out the apostle's 
course In this Journey. It is possible the ship 
was becalmed. Herod, in his voyage to Join 
Marcus Agrippa, was here once detained, and 

■pubUc works. His journey, as described by Jo- 
eephus, nfiords' an interesting comparison with 
Paul's. The Island was only about flye miles 
from the mainland, but It is not certain that it 
was ever a part of the Roman province. Its out- 
line Is mountainous and bold, and it has always 
been celebrated for its beauty and f ruitfulncas,— 
We arrived at Samoa. An Illustrious Greek 
Island oS the coast of Asia Minor, where Ionia 
joins Caria. It was onoea powerful member of 
the Ionic confederacy, and has had part in many 
.fnnous contests. The uame denotes a height. 



especially by the sea-shore, and correctly de- 
scilbes this lofty and commandiug Island, At 
this time it was in the proviuce of Asia, and was 
a convenient port where passengers or merchan- 
dise might have been landed from this ship ; and 
this business dispatched, she sailed across tbe 
strait to— Trogyllinm. This was an anchorage 
about a mile from Samos, the termiuation of the 
promontory of Mycale, well known in the annals 
of Greek victory over the Persians. A little to 
the east of this place there is still an anchorage, 
called St. Hinl's BtrC. The apostle bad passed 
in front of the bay into which the Cayster emp- 
tied, and woB now but a short distance from 
Epheaus, See map, p. SI.— And the next 
day came to Kiletus, This city, more an- 
cient than Ephesus, had been at the height of 
its prosperity 600 years before this visit of the 
apostle. The lonlans coming to Asia Minor, 
found it a Carian town, situated on a peninsula 
formed in the south-west of the Latmns bay by 
Mt. Orion. Across the bay, 40 stadia distant, 
was the mouth of the river Meander, which has 
obtained over the town a more complete victory 
than the Persians or the Greeks. Before the 
lonians made it their capital city it had boi-ne 
many names; hut then commenced its great 
prosperity. After founding more than TS col- 
onies, many of them important, pushing its com- 
merce even to the Athtntic, It fell a victim to the 
Persians, and still later suffered at the hands of 
Alexander, From that time It sunk hito mM. 
Although still possesshig Its four harbors, at this 
time it was only a second-rate shipping town. 
Such has been the active deposit of the river 
Meander, that the group of islands lying oppo- 
site MiletDs, which were at once a protection to 
Its harbor and a hiding-place for smugglers and 
pirates, have come to be only gentle eminences 
rising out of a plain, the mouth of the Meander, 
many miles further towai'd Trogyllium, havhig 
made a lake of the Latmus bay, and covered the 
site of Miletus and the territory about it with a 
pestilential swamp. The ruins of Mysa, a town 
on the shore of the Meander, have been errone- 
ously supposed to he those of Miletus. The In- 
habitants were, with the rest of the lonians, no- 
torious for their volnptuonsncss and effeminacy, 
having lost their brave and warlike character in 
the years of their prosperity. They were not 
wholly idle, for their couches and furniture were 
very famous, and their woollen cloths and car- 
pets were highly esieemed. Ephesus was be- 
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:li befell we by 

nottuDg that was profita* 

roupublidy, and from house Mo houBe, 
a. TestUying both to the Jews, aod also to the 



iTceka, repentance' towatd God, and &ilh toward 
ur Lord Jesus Christ. 

33 And now, behold, 1 ^ bound 'in the spirit unto 
eiusalem, not knowing' the things that sliall belall 
je there : 

3j Save that the Holy Ghost witnesscth In ever; 
ity, saying that bonds * and afflictions abide me. 

my life dear uuta myself, so that 1 nil;;tit finish " my 
ouTse with ioyj and the mirustry,^ wluch 1 have ro- 
eived'of the Lord Jesus, 10 lestily the gospel of the 
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tween 30 and 30 mllea distmt. From the state- 
munt that these EphesiaJi bruthi'eQ accompanied 
Paul to the ship (wt. as). It seems that the landing- 
place had already como to be some diatauce from 
the city. 

I«. Had determined to sail by Ephesus. 
That la, not to stop there. By gomg up from 
Miletas to EpheauB, a distance of twenty-eight 
miles, he might hive mlaeed hla ahlp ; Paul 
Deither owned nor chartei'ed one, and ivas de- 
peodeDt upon the movements, always uncertain, 
ol those engaged In commerce. On the poasiblllty 
of Paul's reaching Jerusalem hi time for the feaat 
of Pentecost, see ver. 6, note. 

17-19. The elders of the church. The 
body who administered the governiiient, perhaps 
including its teachers, the distinction in ofSce 
between governing and teaching not being 
clearly defined. On eldership In the apostolic 
clmrches, see note on ch. II : 30. — In all sea- 
sous* Bathei', all Ihe time. This whole ministry 
In Asia was pursued in Ephesus, though its eSects 
were felt throughout the province, and Chris- 
tian churches were established at Elerapolia, 
ColOBSB, and elsewhere. See on ch. 19 ; XO,— 
ServluK Ihe Lord Jesus. The minister is 
the servant, not of the church, but of Christ. — 
With all humility. Lowliness of mind, nel- 
thsr refnalng minor and seemingly insigniflcant 
work, e. g., hi personal couversatlon as at Athens 
(oh. IT. 17), nor hesitathig to engage in manual labor 
for his own support and that of others (>ec. S4), 
nor arrogating to hhnself to be a lord over God'a 
heritage (i Pei. > •■ >). He here addresses them as 
oiMCiwers or bishops (y«. ss), not claiming that 
ofSce himself, a s^:nIflcaJit fact. With his lan- 
guage of self-commendation here, eomp. 1 Cor. 
9 : 4-1.^ ; 3 Cor. 6 : 3,' 4; 13 : 14, etc. ; 1 Thess. 
a ! 5-10 ; 3 Thess. 3 : 7-9 ; and observe that to 
know our own fidelity, and to call others to at- 
test it, is not iuconaiatont with true humility. 
But also observe, that Fanl never does this for 
acLf.pralae, but only as a means of stimulating 
others to similar fidelity. — ^And with many 
tears. An evidence of Paul's warm and domon- 
alrative character. Comp. 3 Cor. 3:4; Phil. 



3 : 18 ; Ps. 126 :e,— And templatioDR. Bather, 
trials. Perhaps including the temptation in his 
fiesh alluded to in Gal. i : 14 and again In 2 Cor. 
13 ; 7, but also the opposition encountered from 
pmctitloners of niagic and others (BBi]i.ie), 
among whom were some of his own nation. Mid 
the temporary defection of some of the Chris- 
tian believers (d,. lo : la, noia).— By the lying in 
wait of the Jews. No such Jewiah company 
hi Ephesus is mentioned dii'eetly by Luke; It 
may have been connected with the One referred 
to in ver. 3, though that originated at Corinth. 
See note there. 

'iO, 21. Kept back nothing that was pro- 
fitable. The word here rendered tepJ fiocfc is in 
ver. 37 rendered shutmed. Neither fear of per- 
sonal danger, nor Imp^dred popularity, had re- 
strained his teaching. Personal prudence may 
make us cautious houi we present the truth, but 
It can never Justify an absolute suppression ot 
the tjnth. Observe the qualification, pr<ifilabte 
Co you. What, as yet, they were unprepared for, 
he may have kept back till the time for present- 
ing it should arrive. All scripture is profit- 
able, but not to all men at aU times. See John 
16:13; 1 Cor. 8 : 1, S.— Publicly and from 
honse to house. Observe, that personal work 
was a characteristic feature in Paul's ministry, 
as it has always been In the work of spiritually 
successful men.— The repentance that is 
toward God, and the faith that is toward 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The first Is illus- 
trated by Ps. Bl ; 4 and Luke 15 : 18, the Second 
by John 14 ; 1 ; Acta 3 : 3B ; 16 : Bl. Repentance 
may not lead to faith, but repentance toward 6od 
the aense of sin as against him, brings with it a 
conscious need of a mediator and an atonement, 
faith towards the mediator be- 
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32.-24. And now, behold, 1 go bound 
in the Spirit. Not Conntramud by Ihe S<iy 
SpiHt, for the term Holy Spirit in the next verse 
is apparently used to disthignlsh it from the 
spirit, Paul's own sfHrlt, referred to here ; nor. 
In imagination bound, E. e., foreseeing himself as 
literally bound, for the or%hi^ lilll not bc^r tliie 
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Bignificanee, and la the very next elauee he de- 
clares himself isnorant of what is to lief all him ; 
nor esactly, as Hackett, " consti'ained by an invm- 
able inqivlse or sense qf duty ;" mora than thle is 
implied by the peculiar laugaa^ here. The 
word (iioi) rendered bmatd. Is uaad by Paul to 
indicate Mi^atiim (Run. i\i\\rja.^:a,w. Comp. uui. 
]« ; ie, niu) ; Paul, who does not hold himself under 
obligation to obedience t« the apostles aa eccle- 
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law, as a systom of external rulcH and regula- 
tions (HA. 4 : 4, 1 1 s : 1-1), recognizee himself as tinikr 
<Migalimi ta God, whose will is revealed by the 
Holy Spirit, (o and in his own 8plilt. Under this 
splrltu;d obligation, he is going np now to Jeru- 
salem ; tbe impulse behig from above, and one 
not to be gainsaid or rcElsted (ct.!!! : 13, h).— Wit- 
nesses in every city. By the mouth of in- 
spired prophets (oli. ai ; a, ii); also, perhaps, by 
bis personal experiences of bonds and afflictions. 
See ch. »;a3, 29; 13:60; 14:5, 19; 18 : as ; 
IT : 5, 10, 13 ; 18 : 13 ; BO L 3, for such osperieneo 
prior to this time.— Bat on no account do I 
esteem my life of value to myself. There 
is some uncertainty Ba bo the reading ; ibis Is tbe 
one adopted by Tlschendorf and Alford. Ob- 
serve, that he does not say be esteemed bis life 
of DO yalue, but of no value to himself; he meas- 
ures it wholly by its ralne to Christ by whom, 
and for whom, he lives. Corop. Gal, 3 ! 90 ; 
Phil. 1 : 31.— So thai I might finish my 
canrse> A suggested metaphor borrowed from 
the foot-race, a common Grecian sport. It la a 
favorite figure with f auK See Phn. 3 : IB ; 

2 Tim. 4 ; T. With joy hw been added by tbe eopy- 
Isfsluaniriogy toPhil. 1:4; Col. 1 : 11, etc.; but 
reaUy wealccns the force of Paul's language. It 
is the mork, not tbe reioard, which is here upper- 
most. Beware of consldeiing so that (alf } an ad- 
verb of comparison. He does not say, I esteem my 
life of no value, in comparison with the comple- 
tion of my course ; but absolutely, I esteem my 
life of no yalue, so long as I am enabled to com- 
plete ray course. Aa the object of tbe race is 
the goal, so tbe object of ttia earthly life Is the 
completion of the work assigned as by God, and 
it is of no yalue except for that purpose. Comp. 

3 Tim. 4:8; Heb. 13 : 1, 2. If his afflictions can 
redound to the larger success of bis work, in 
the glory of the Gospel, he welcomes them (phi. 



edge may have been disclosed to him by the 
Spirit of God, or through some propbet ; or the 
language may indicate Simply one of tboae pre- 
monitions, not uncommon In cuperience to- 
day, or almply a firm conviction derived from 
his purpose aC going to Home and thence stUl 
further west. The language does not neceasa- 
rily Imply Inspired knowledge. AUord refers to 
ch, 36 ; 37, in which Paul expresses his convic- 
tion that Agrippa was a believer In the prophcta, 
bat does not imply an infallible knowledge of 
bis heail;. There Is, however, no evidence that 
Paul was at Ephesns again, though it is probable 
that be subsequently traversed this region, after 
his first Roman imprisonment. Tbe all here eig- 
niSoB not merely the elders, but those whom 
they represented, tbe membera of the Christian 
church at Ephesus, and perhaps those of other 
Christian churches In Asia, and even hi Macedonia 
and Achaia. Tbe language, among whom I fuKie 
gone, heralding the kingdom. Indicates a wide cir- 
cuit of labor, not confined withhi a single city. — 
I tabe yon to recordi I invoke your testi- 
mony. He appeals to their own knowledge of 
bis ministry. Comp. the analogous appeal of 
Samuel in 1 8am. 13 ; 1-5.— Pure from the 
blood of all. See ch IS : 6, uote.-~A 11 the 
will of God. Not merely the plan of God 
respecting the salvation of men, but his whole 
will, Es revealed by the O. T., and by the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 

38. Unto yourselves and to all the flock. 
Observe, the first duty of the watchman is to 
watch over himaelf (L,.k, i! ; 41-44). The meta- 
phor of tbe fioek, borrowed from Christ, and by 
hiui from the O. T. (jotnio . i-ii), and used by Pater 
(i PMai : SB), is uot elsewhere used by Paul, nnless 
Heb. 13 : 30 be an exception. — Hath made 
yon overseers. The word oxieraeer is a literal 
translation of the original {imoxonof, episkopos), 
from which comes our English, word epjse()paj; 
It la, however, everywhere else in the N, T. ren- 
dered bishop. It is agreed by nearly, if not quite 
all Ecbolars, that the wor^ bishop and elder 
(in/nxoans and nQfopiTtiio!), in the language of 
the N, T., signify the same office. Thus Cony- 
beare and Howson : "These terms are used in 
the N. T. as equivalent. The former (bishop) do- 
noting, as its meaning of oiierseer implies, the 
duties; tbe latter fMer) denoting the rank of 
the office." So AUord: "The English version 
has hardly dealt fairly in this case with the 
sacred text, In the rendering ' overseers,' where- 
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35 I have shewed you all things, how that so labour- 
ing ye ought tc support '^ the weali, and Co remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It ' is qloie 

36 And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled - 

°3j And they all wept sore, and fell' on Paul's neck, 

38 Sonomng most of all for the words' which he 
spake, that the^ should see his face no more- And 



as It ongbt there, as In all other places, to have 
been 'hiahops.'" Eather, in all other plaeeB it 
should be rendered "overseers." — To shep- 
herd the church of God, Not merely to /eeii, 
but to act as ehephci'd of the church, Induding 
feeding irith doctrine, leading by example, and 
perhapE administering government {1 F>ur s ; :, 3). 
The qaestion whether this verse should read the 
chnroh of God, or the church of the Lord Is one 
of the most uncsriaiii in textnal criticism. For 
argumentB pro and eon, see Alford's Greek Tes- 
tament ; he thus states his conclusion : " On the 
whole, then, weighing the evidence on both 
^des, seeing that it Is more likely that the altera- 
tion should have been made toqfffteionHidJjfou) 
than to of God (lyisofj), more likely that the speaker 
should have used of God fhan^ the Lord, and 
more consonuit to the evidently emphatic posi- 
tion of the word. I have, on a flnal revision of 
this volume, decided tor the received reading, 
which. In the first writing of It, 1 had rejected." 
The difference Is important, because of the dos- 
ing clause of the verse. Which he hath purchased 
with Itis own blood. If this declaration Is made 
respecting Ood, the verse becomes a conclusive 
evidenco of the diTinity of Jesus Christ. The 
representation of salvation as a purchased re- 
demption Is again employed by Paul in Ephes. 
1 ;13. 

29, 30. Shall grievons wolves enter in 
* * * Also of yonr own selves shall 
men arise. Grievous wolves are not perse- 
cutors from without the church, T)ut false teach- 
ers within (Matt. 1 ! i>). The distinction is betwoen 
false teachers coming to Epheeus from other 
places and false teachers springing up within the 
church. On the fnlflllment of tMs prophecy, 
see 3 Tim. 3 : 17, 18, written to Timothy from 
Rome, while the latter was in the rieinity of 
Epheaus ; see also Rev. 3 : 3. The wolves rav- 
aged the flock ; the Christian temple of Ephesus 
rivaled in magnificence and superstition that of 
the heathen Diana; these gave place to the 



mosque of Mohammed ; which has. In turn, 
given place to ntter desolation — Perverse 
things. Per\eitcd thmgs , tho tiuth dihtortcd 
and made an mstrnment of error Camp ch. 
IS : 10, note. 

31, 33. The IJijee years consists of three 
montiis' preaching m the synagogue (cb n : e), 
two years' ministry hi Ihe school of Tyrannns 
(ct. 19 : 10), and three months 01 ther'abouts in 
Paul's suhsequenf ministry. Observe how every 
word in this sentence here has its signlflcsnce : 
evei'yone hidlcatcs personal work , nir/ki and day, 
ceaseless industry, viith Uai\, warmth of feel- 
ing, I commend you to God, Is, I place you In 
God's hands, as tor safekeeping ; tlie xord of his 
grace iB in contrast with the law, and Indicates 
the possession by the church at Ephesus of one 
or more gospels ; the metaphor of an inheritarue 
is a fciTorite one with the apostle. 

3^35. Contrast with Paul's spirit that of 
Demetrius (cL. u ; 11, st), and comp, his admoni- 
tions to Timothy respecting the danger of covet- 
onsness (i Tin. e 1 i-ii). With his reference here to 
his manual labor agrees I Cor, 4 : 11, 13 ; comp. 
1 Thess. 3 : S. These references indicate that the 
tent-mating referred to only hy Luke fa ch. 
18 : 3, was Paul's dependence for support ; ob- 
serve that be supports his traveling companions 
also, an Indication that he was a successful arti- 
san. The loeak are not the weak in faith, nor the 
poor, hut those who, fi'om any Infirmity, were 
dependent on charity for support. The words 
of the Lord Jesus here quoted are not in the gos- 
pels ; they are referred to by Paul as though 
familiar to .his auditors and are quoted either 
from tradition or from a lost gospel. Analogous 
fa spirit Is Luke 14 ! 13^14. 

36-38. The scene here is a touching one ; the 
simplicity of Luke's description heightens the 
efEect. " We feel instinctively that the eye must 
have seen what the pen has portrayed fa so nat- 
ural a manner." — (Sackett.) 

The student wHl do well to compare this ad- 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AND it came to pass, that after we were gotten ftom 
them, and had launched, we came witB a. slraight 
coui)^ unto C<i03,and the day loUowiug uato Rliaites, 



drosa of Fanl witli ttie ainalogoua exprosslous of 
experience iu tbe epistles, particularly his meta- 
phors In vers. 31, 28, 33. Tha paralleliamB notice- 
able to tlie Engliali reader are still more notace- 
ttble to tlie Greeli student. No other passage in 
tiie N. T. of the same length preeeats so dear 
and virid a picture of the eharaeteristio features 
of Paul's ministry : his (ton*, repentance and 
faitll (nr. si), enforced \i^ a heralding of the liing- 
dom at God (tut. s^}, alcingdom and inheritance of 
grace (wt. m) ; his spirit, honiility (™r. la), courage 
(tea, », »), unswerving purpose («. m), ceaseless 
taauatry, ardent feeling (rsr. si), unBelflshnesa 
(vm, S3-35) ; his la^wd, both a public preachlt^ 
and perfional and private conversation («r. so). 
This addreSB thus aflords a snggostlon of what 
are the essential olomeuts of a snccessf ul Chils- 
tlan ministry. 



Chaps, ai, 32, 23. PSUI, GOES TO -Il'iElISiLEM 
EXfEltlEHCB THUILE. Tns CnnieTiAH m e: 



HIS 



A. D. 58. Paul, tiound in the Spirit, goes up 
to Jerusalem, in spite of the remonstrances of 
prophets and of personal friends (ob. ti:a,ir,i!) ; 
he yields to the solicitations of James and the 
elders at Jerusalem, and participates in a Jew- 
ish ceremonial in order to remove the prejudices 
of the Jews and the Jewish Chnstlans against 
him ; the plan fails ; this act is made an oceaslon 
of a mob, from which ho is rescued hy the Ro- 
man soldiery ; and, after a second mob, and a 
plan for his asaassination, he is sent, nndcr an 
escort, to C^sarea for trial before Felix, the 
Roman procurator. Except the story of the 
shipwreck (c^. si), there ia no part of Pa,ul's life 
more dramatic than that recorded in this chapter, 
His own cotirage, calmness, and dignity, and tlii 
contrast between his chaiaetor and that of the 
Jews on t^e one hand and of Ciaudiua Lyaiaa 
the other, can'y their own leason ; he will bi 
learn that leesou who acquaints himself irlth the 
OJrtemal aspects of the history, and then reads the 
story, and takes In the inspiration of Panl'a lordly 
bearing, in his bends, and before his enemies. 
Like Uie story of Joaoph, this history, of Paul 
affords, also, a remarkable illustration of the 
strange way in which God works out his pli 
The hate of Joseph's brethren sends Joseph i 
Egypt to pi-eparo for their succor ; the hate of 
the Jews provides for Paul the opportunity 
make, without expense to himself or the Infant 



nd finding a sMpERlliog over ui 

J left hand, and sailed into Syri 

Tyre ! for Ihere the ship was lo unlad 
And finding dlsdples, we tarried I 



church the journov he had so lone; desired to 
make to Rome. See at close of ch. ST. 

Ch. 21 : 1-3. When now it came to pass 
that we pnt to sett, baving departed from 
them, having run straight (i. e., before the 
id), we came to Coos, More properly Cos, 
island, "the garden of the jEgean," famons 
for its wines, ointments and textile fabrics, 
Lbout twenty-three miles south of Miletus, op- 
posite Cnidus and Hallcamassue. Eeterence ia 

made probably to its principal town, which 
lay at the eastern extremity of the island, and 

ssed a fine harbor, which h!^ shice become 
a malarious lagoon. It must have been of Bpe- 
' ~ interest to Luke, the physician, since It was 
the birth-place of Hippocrates, and boosted of a 
school of medicine traditionally connected with 
EseiUapiua, whose temple was so filled with vo- 
tive models, as to he in reality a muBBUra of 
pathology and anatomy. The city is atlUftieitist- 

under the name Standiio, a corruption of 

mt. Co " (toward Cos) ; and in the walls of a 
Turkish castle there, which, however, -Chris- 
tian travelers are not allowed to enter, are said 
to be some sculptures from tbe ancient temple 
to the god of healing.— And the day follow* 
ing (having pioljably lain at imchor over night) 
nnto Rhodes. One of the most illustrious of the 
.^gean Islands, famous for Its historical record, 
its fertile, though broken and roeliy soil, and 
its climate, there being a proverb that the sun 
shines every day in Rhodes. In this city were tbe 
famous temple of the sun, an Idolatrous- tem- 
ple erected by a Jew, and the chief of the seven 
great wonders of the world, tJie Colossus. The 
city, founded and raised to a capital by the three 
ancient towns of the island, and built by the 
architect Hippodtmus "lose " it is said "in 
the midst of ite ptrfumed girdens, and its am 
phitheatre of hills with unit) so eymmetiical 
that it appeared hke one house The wondor 
ful Coloasus, which had 1 cen thrown from ita 
height of more thm 101) feet by an eirthqualia 
lay for ver ^OO years along the margin of the 
port. — And from thence unto Patara> 
The port of the city of Xanthi s the capital of 
Lycla. It had. a convenient h ion and was, 
therefore a resort for the t astug vessela one 
of which Paul f und realy to tike hhn on Pa 
tara was a city of stme pretensions, and eepe 
cially noted for Its temple and oracle of Apollo, 
some remains of which, tmiong other rnins, are 
supposed to be still aoen, although the harbor, 
which was the occasIoQ of its mention in the 
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Chrtstlaa narnttive, la now only a peetllential 
Bwamp.— Unto Phenioia. Od the northwest- 
ern cosst of S;t1a(iiaiiiip,p. ^); also koown m ttie 
N. T. bj its principal eitlea as "the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon." For description, see Matt, 
H I ai, note.— Having discovered Cyprns. 
Literally, /uorktg been s/ioam Cypms. For fle- 
ecription of the Island, see ch. 11 : 19, note. 
Without a marioec's compass, the Greeks seldom 
ventured oat Into the open sen, the lieadlands 
of the coaats or the Islands servlDj; them w, 
guides. The direct course from Ehodes to Tyre 
would leaiVe Cyprus on the left. — Into Syria- 
Here used in a general sense for the whole of the 
Holy f-and. See 15 ; £1, note. — Landed at 
Tyre. See ch. 19 ; 30, note. There the ship 
was to unload, an Indication tliat Paul traveled 
by an ordinary merchant vessel. 

4-6> And finding disciples. The Oospel 
had bpcn preached at Tyre in the early persecu- 
tion instigated ^ Paul (ci. 11 : is). — Throug'h the 
spirit. By the mouth of some prophet. — 
That he should not go up to Jerasalenii 
This must be interpreted hy the prophecy in 
ver. 11 ; the prophet foretold what would befall 
7aul, the disciples drew thence the conclusion 
that he should not go up. But he went " hound 
in the spirit" (ch. so 1 as), the disclosure of the 
divine will to his own soul being to him a higher 
authority than the words of the prophet. — We 
kneeled down on the beach and prayedi 
A level, sandy beach extends for a considerable 
distance on boih sides of the ancient Tyre. Ob- 
serve, the parting meeting la a prayer-meeting ; 
observe, too, that there is none of that false re- 
serve so common in modem Protestantism to 
forbid the gath rln^ for prayer where they are 
liable to obaervat on the In pit atlon of the 
narrative is, that the spot nas het veen the city 
Mid the point of en barkatlon 

?-9. And havii g finished the voyaEC 
we came from Tyre unto Ptolemais M n 
Honed in 3 udges ( s) by ta ancient namo A cho 
by Greek and Eoman writers as AcS, and more 
recently aa Acre, It had at this time passed out 
of the hands of the Ptolemiea, from one of whom 
it received its name here, and was a Eom: 
colony, recently established by the Emper 
Claudius. Situated about midway between Ty 



and Ciesarea, older than either and outlivhig 
them both, it has had a coDtiunous history, from 
very early period to the present time. It waa 
largely populated by Jews, for, at the outbreak 
of the Jewish war. besides those who wore im- 
prleoned, S,000 were slain. It is evident there 
was already a Christian church here, and possibly 
its members were known to Paul. Here the 
apostle's voyage terminated and the forty-two 
miles, or two days' Journey to Ciesarea, were 
traversed by land. The town has now a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, and is at the terminus of the 
great road from Damascus to the sea. The pres- 
ent anchorage, thu best on the Syrian coast, is 
at some distance fi'om the former one, the mole 
which protected that being now in ruins.— That 
were of Paul's company. These words are 
wanting In the best MSS.; there is nothing in the 
original to indicate any separation from Paul. 
^Philip the evangelist. One of the seven 
deacona(,!li.8;5)- The last precedhig mention of 
him in the N. T. is at Caisarea (eh. s : «i).~Fonr 
danghters. Observe, that In the apostolic 
church women are not only teachers (cL. ib : ss), 
as In the Jewish church (di. n \ 14), but also in- 
spired teachers. On the nature of prophecy, 
see eh. 13 : 1. 

10-14. Agabus. That this is the same.per>- 
aon referred to in ch. 11 : 28 is every way prob- 
able ; bis name, office, and residence, are the: 
same.— Panl'8 girdle. The girdle was an es- 
sential article of dress in the East, worn by botif 
men end women. It was sometimes made ol 
leather (iKingii i9; uitt.S] 4), sometimes of lineui 
embroidered with silk, or gold or silver thread 

sometimes fastened by a clasp, sometimes tied in 
a knot. The symbolic act of Agabus ia analogous 
to the methods of the O. T. prophets <i ko.^ •a-.t); 
u so T : ; jer. 1! : 1 1 Ezei. It : I ; 1 m). Obscrve that i^e 
prophetic language of the O. T, is, Tims eaith 
the Lord ; in the N. T., ITtas saith the Holy Qhbst. 
For fulfillment of this prophecy, see ver. 33. 
Observe that it is fulfilled in the spirit, not in the 
letter ; Paul is bound by tbe Gentiles, not by the 
Jews, and he is forcibly taken by the Gentiles 
from the Jews, who would otherwise have slain 
him. Observe, too, that the fulfillment of this 
prophecy aflorded an answer, though lu an unei- 
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II And when he whe come unto u% he Cook Paul's 
frirdle^ and bound hLs own hands and feet, and sajd^ 
Thns aaith the Holy Ghost, So shallt the Jews at Jeru. 
saleiu bind the man that owueth this girdle, and shall 
deliver kim unto the hands of the Gentiles. 

la And when we heard these things, both we, and 
theyoflhat place, besought I' him not to go up to Jeru- 

y Then Paul Biiswered, What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart? for I am ready' not to be bound 
onli\ but also to die at Jetusalei- '— "• "■ "- 



rd Jesus. 

ying. The will' or the Lord be done 
1^ And afbir those days we took u 



our efttriages, 
f the ^ciptes 



19 And 
ticularly 



Tea, and bronght with thsm one MnnEon of 
an old disciple," with whom we should lodge. 
1 when we were cooie to Jerusalem, the breui- 
ived us^ gladly. 

1 the day fo" — '— °— ' ■-— ' '- -■■'■ — ■■"- 
> and all Ihe 



•a had saluted them, h 



ands of Jew 



ouglit 81 



(re are which bi 

of thee, that thou 



E the 



lieu 01 iDce, inaL t 
.... the Jews which are among the Genlili 
Moaes, saying that Ihey ouehl not to ehcu 
childien, neitiet to walk after the custom! 




pected manner, to Paul's prayei's for an oppor- 
tunity to visit Rome ipaa. 1 : is). — And to break 
mine heart> Ai Indication of the strengUi of 
Paal'a aympatliies ; though not fo be shaken In 
hfa purpose, be is deeply affected by the tears 
nnd entreaties of hie friends.— The will of (he 
I.ord be done. There is small ground for Al- 
ford' 8 deduction from this Bentenee that tlie 
Jjord'fl Prayer was used In the apostolic chureh, 
though it is every way probable tbat such was 
the faet. The disciples recognized in Pa,ul's 
determination an indication of the diTioe will. 
Theit eonrse illustrates the nature of true sub- 
mlasion ; they exercise their own Jadgment, 
esert all their influence tor the course trhich 
eeenis to them wise, hut cheerfully aequieeee 
when convinced that the Loi'd's will Is otherwise. 
15, 16> We packed np onr ba^age. Car- 
riages in the modem sense of the term were ud- 
knowD to the ancients. Chariots and mde carte 
were sometimes employed, but travel was, for 
the most part, then, as now, on horseback, or 
on camels ; the term coiric^ In the Bible Is gen- 



erally used in the old English sense of baggage. 
There is some uncertainty as to the reading here, 
some MS8, give {&aaisitcvaX,a) having paeltei 
aviay, i, e. stored. In CEesarea the lugf-age 
required on the sea-vojage ; others give (Jm^- 
x(vu^cg) having packed vp, i. e.. In bundles upon 
mules or horses for the journey to Jernsa.. 
lem. — And brought ns to one IHnason of 
Cypi'us* This Is the most probable rendemig. 
So HSiCkett and Alford. The words with them 
lot In the original. Nothhig more is known 
of Mnason ; he was probably a reeideut at Jci'u- 
salem, and a disciple from the days of Pentecost ; 
or possibly, as Alford surmises, he may haye been 
a personal disciple of Christ. 

17»I9. The brethren are the lay members of 
the church at Jerusalem ; Jamiea is the brother 
of the Lord, who occupied, perhaps by reason of 
his relationship to the Lord, a position of special 
prominence In the church (•» ch. >: ; 19, noie) ; the 
eltlsra are the officers of the local church ; the 
apostles are not mentioned, probably because 
absent from the city in the work of the ministiy. 
Some may already have been deai3. Paul, after 
the personal and Informal hitervtews with the 
lay brethren, probably at the house of Mnason, 
mentioned In ver. IT, meets with the officers of 
the church, to give them a quasi official report 
of his work, which he docs parlicuJarly, (. f., In 
detail. 

'ia,'t\' And when they (the elders) heard 
it, they glorified God. The best M^. have 
Ood, not the Lord. A service of prayer or praise 
Is hidfcated, — Than seest. They appeal to 
Paul's own experiooee and observation, — How 
many myriad H or Jews there are. A general 
phrase, slgnifyli^ simply a large number. Not 
only the dwellers at Jerusalem, but also those 
who had come up to the feast, would be includ- 
ed in this number. On the early growth of the 
church at Jerusalem, see chaps. S : 41-47 ; 
4 ; 4, 31-33 ; 5 : 13-18. While these converted 
Jews believed that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
perhaps looked for hla second coming, they BtHI 
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eiai thou thyself also walkest ordetly, and keepestths 


come togethet i ' for they wUI heai tliat thou art opnie. 




jg As touehii^ the GanUles which bellere, we ' hare 




H Them take, and purify thyself with them, and be 
t chaiges with them, that tbey may shave' lAeir 
heads : and all may kno™, that those IhinKS whereof 
hey were ioformcd eonceroing thee, are nothing ; but 


thing, save only that they keep themselves from i&inff! 
offered to idols, and bom b\So6, anA from stranglea, 




a6 Then Paul took the men," and the neit day porl. 



held to Hie obligations of the ceremonial law, 
and that Gentiles could become ChrlstiimB only 
througJi clroumulsion, that ia, by first becominjr 
Jowa (di. li : i).— They are informed of thee. 
Eather, Jfle^ are possessed rf i/ie idea coticeraiiii/ 
lltee. The strength of the original is inade- 
quately rendered hy our Enghsh version.— That 
thoa leaohest, etc What Paul did teaeli 
was that neither circnmet9io9 nor undrcnmcisioa 
was of any consequence (_aai. i : ■; ■ ; ie) ; that tbe 
imcircumciSBd need not be circumcised, and that 
the circumcised shonid not become imcircum- 
cised (i Cor. 3 : 13, 19) ; that Jew and Gentile ai'e 
alike gnilty betoce God, and are saved only 
by the grace of God through Jesus Christ (Km. 
thifs. i-s). He ia accused of teaching the Jews to 
apostatize (aaooiaiila) irom the law of Moses 
and to discontinue circumcision, and this, not 
as their liberty, but as an obligation imposed on 
them bj the Gospel. 

»3-Xj. What is it, thereiore ? That the 
occasion requires. — It mnst neeils be that a 
mnltitnde will come together. Not fAe 
multitude, i, e., of Christoaos in an ordei'iy a^em- 
blage for consultation, but a multitude, i. e., of 
Jews and Jewish Christians, hostile to Paul and 
excited by his presence. — We have fonr men. 
The language implies that they were CbrisUau 
believers, — Which have a voiv on them. 
Probably tlie Naaaiite vow; for description of 
which, see ch. X8 : 18, no 
marks that tbis Is a vow of the 
abstinence and purification ; Paul's public appro- 
bation of It, therefore, wpuld bo a complete 
refutation of the charge that he forbade Jews 
from obeying the ceremonial law. — Become a 
Naaiarite with them. This appears to be 
the aigniflcance of the origlnid. The Greek verb 
rendered purt^ thyself (dy>ifQi) is used in tbe 
Septuaglnt (Nmnii.t;!) in describing the Nazar- 
ite's duties. Paul was to enter upon the same 
course of ahsthienee and religions consecration 
as the four men.— And be at chains for 
them. The offerings required (Nnmb. s : is-is) 
Involved considerable expense ; others than the 
Nazarites sometimes shai'ed in It, and thus in- 
direct^ participated In the supposed advan- 
tages of the vow. Thus Agrippa I, on arriving 
f i-om Rome to take possession of his throne, as a 
means of pnrehMing popularity, paid the ex- 
s indigent Nazaiites. — That 




they may shave their heads. Not until the 
appointed oliteringa had been made, eould the 
vow be fulfilled and the haii- cut. The ahavhig 
of heads in connection with religious vows is cus- 
tomaiy among the Mohammedans to the present 
day. The modem barber's shop Is probably the 
same in essential characteristics as that of Uie 
days of Ezeklel (E>ck.cii). Tte customer sits on 
the divan, or on a low chair, and often leans 
against the side of the room. The barber Is the 
newavender of the East; while he shaves he 
chats and exchanges the latest news with his 
customers. Pipes and coffee are brought from 
the_ nearest shop for those who may wish for 
them while waiting to be served. The hand- 
basin used for washing the beard has a crescent- 
shaped piece cnt fi'ora the side, as shott-n on the 
wall, the better to fit close under the chin. This 
basin and the rasor are the signs of a barber 
In the East.— Walkest orderly. Literally, 
according to rule, i. e., the Jewish ceremonial. 
But there is small evidence that Paul did so. 
Partly owing to natural temperament, partly to 
a more teachable diaposltlon, partly to the very 
thoroughness of the change wrought In his hitel- 
lectnal convictions at tbe time of his conversion, 
and partly from the broadenhig effect of travel, 
Paul was emancipated from the law more thor- 
oughly than James and the elders who had re- 
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fylng himself with them, entered' into the temple, to 


Greeks als 


into the temple, and ha 




lion, until that an ofleriug ahoaU be offered lot every 


■'"^r^ 


hey bad seen befMe with 


im, in tiie city, 


oneofthera. 


Tropnimus 


•an Ephesian, whom the 


supposed tliat 


ST And when the seven days were almost ended, the 


Paul had b 


toiight^nto the temple.) 




JoiYS" which were of Asia, when they saw him in Ihe 
temple, stirred up all toe people, and laid hands' on 


30 And a 


ItSe city was moved, and 


the pe.ople ran 


together : 
Che temple 


ad they look Paul, and d 
and lorthwith the doors w 


ew hnn out of 


'S'Crying out, Men of Israel, help: this is the man, 


3- And a 




m,tidingscame 


that teacheth' all m™ eveiy where against the peo- 
ple, and the law, and this place : and farther, brought 


nntolhe oh 


ef capt^n of the band, th 


t all Jerusalem 


was in an u 


ptoar! 





mained at leausaleni. ThP commentatorB gen- 
ovallj appear Bolieitous to BhoH that Paul in fol- 
lowing this advice did aotliiDg InconBistent with 
hla beaching Perhaps not Yet it appears to 
me very clear that he did from policy what he 
would not have done from preference, nor felt 
called on to do by religious principle, aad that 
tile lesaon Bhich this incident is intended to 
teach is this, that embitteied prejndicss are sel- 
dom overcomo and the cause of truth Is seldom 
advanced by any policy, however adroit, which 
lovolves any veiling or concealment of the truth. 
~ We have written. In the reeolutloos 
passed by the ao-called council of Jorusalem 



(d..i= 



-s=). 



Z3-30. In the temple. Tor plan and full 
doflcrlpaoD, aes John 3 : 13-17, notes ; for Illus- 
tration, vol. I, p. 357. It must sufllcehere to say 
that tlie Temple consleted of a aeilea of courts ; 
the court of the priests, the court of Israel, the 
conrt of the women, and the court of the Gen- 
tiles, and that no Gentile was permitted to pass 
thle outer court into the Interior of the Temple 
under pain of death. The tower of Autonia, 
built upon the same broad platform of solid rock 
with the Temple, and adjoining it, overlooked 
the Temple courts ; U was at once the palace of the 
Bom n g and h b ra k f hi gl ns. 

Th n ard part h d th g nes d rm 
f a p ce beit^ parted In a kind of 
m d h D ni h as urts, 

and p aces f ba b ng nd ad p or 

camps, som h b h ing n- 



h T mp miijh he hI bn h 

wh dt^d Isters b ' 

pie, it had passages down to them both, thr 
which the guard (for there lay in this to' 
Boman legion) went several ways among these 
cloisters with their arms, on the Jewish festivals, 
in order to watch the people, that they might 
not there attempt to make any innovations." 



(Josepft«s' Wars, 5 : 5, 8), Paul entered into the 
Temple, the court of Israel, with his four 
he mob caught him and drew him 
"into the court of the Gentiles; the gates 
leading from the court of the Gentiles into the 
Temple proper were then closed; news of the 
mob being carried lo the chief- captain, he came 
with agiiardfrom the adjoinii^towerof 
Antonlft and rracued the apostle. — IHakiug 
known (to the ministers of the Temple) the 
accomplishment of the days of the puri- 
fication, i.e., that he had come to accomplish 
is appears to be the significance of the 
original.— And when the seven days were 
almost ended. What seven days are intended 
Is uncertain; appai'ently the vow of these Nazac. 
ites estended for seven days further, at the ex- 
piration of which time, they would be released 
from it. According Lo the Eabbls, the shortest 
term of the vow was thirty days.— The Jews 
which were of Asia. The province where 
Paul had been teaching, and where he encoun- 
tered, ae everywhere, opposition from the Jews 
{c:,. IB: 8) .—Laid hands on him. This was not 
a legal arrest by the Temple police, but an act of 
mob violence.--Cryins out » * » hath 
polluted this holy place. By bringing Gen- 
tiles into this hiner court, which was forbidden 
them. Observe bow mftllee puts an uncharit- 
able construction upon a donbtf ol act and judges 
without investigation. Seeing strangers with 
Paul in the Temple, the Jews assume that they 
are Gentiles brought In for the purpose of pol- 
luting the sacred place ; they do not even Inquire 
whether they may be Jews engaged in an act of 
orderly worship. Observe, too, how Paul here is 
subjected to the same charge brought with his 
approbation against Stephen (ci. e : is). — The 
doors were shut. By the Levltua who had 
charge of the Temple. This was done possibly 
to prevent Paul's escaping from the mob to the 
altar for refuge (Emd. m : is, u ; 1 kl^js s ; ss) ; mom 
probably to shut out the mob, whose incursion 
would pollute the Holy Place. The Levltes 
wore careful to protect the court, but not the life 
of a worshipper. See Lake 10 r 31, 33. 

31-36. Unto the chief-captain of the 
band. The ehiliarch or tribune, Claudius Ly- 
eias (,:ii. <» ] It). Nothing Is known of him, except 
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■ad ran dowa UQto Oieia: luid when tliey saw the 


39 But Paul jald, 1 1 am a man wAkk am a Jew of 


and, I l>eseeGh thee, suffer me to speak unto [he peo- 


chlrfcaptali, and the soldiers, they Irfl beating of Paul. 


33 Tfen the chief captain mme' near, and took him. 


ple. 


40 And when he had gtven hira licence, Paul stood 


and demanded who hs was, and what he had done. 


on the stairs, and heciioned > with the hand unto the 


u And some ctied one thing, some another, amonK 


people. And when there was made a Rteat silence, he 


U.^mu!tit,,de: and when he cQuld not know the cer= 






into the «3de.' 


CHAPTER XXII, 


36 Vol the multitude of the people followed after. 




TV/fEN,'l3rethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence," 
M ™*Vv.*/-«W now unto you. 


2 (And when they heard that he spake in the Hebrew 


ctjing. Away- with him! 
37 And as Paul was to be led Into the castle, he said 


■.g..„«„,,h.,».p,«....,..„„.„.i. 


unto the chief captain. May I speali unto theei Who 


3 I am " yerlly a man -akiih am a Jew, bom in Tar- 
sus, B ciiy in Cilida, yet brought up m this city, at the 
feet of" Gamaliel, anrf taught according" to the per- 


said. Canst thou speak Greek? 


38 Att not thou that EgypUan, which hefore these 




fect manner of tlie law of the fathers, and wasf zeat 


dlrneTs^ouJtroiXnT.i^thatwere"murfe'?6ii'"' " 


ous toward God, as ye " all are this day. 






each tnfomuitlon as is altoraed by the account 
of him, in tliiB and the succeeding cbapter. The 
Romnn army was divided into legions of from 
three thoas9iQd to six thouaaud soidlers, each 
legion heing nnder sfx trtbunea, who commanded 
in tarD. This cfti^-cnptato was such a tribune, 
anawerlng somewhat to a colonel, or perhaps a 
brigade commander in the U, S. army. — Soldiers 
and (^iitutions. The centurion was the com- 
inandor ot a century, equivalent to the modern 
company, and yaryiog in strength fram fifty to 
one hundred men. — Ran down. From the 
adjoining tower of Antonia. See above. — When 
they siiWi The sight of the Roman soldieiy 
was enough to intimidate the mob; they did not 
wait for actual Interference. — Bonnd with 
two chains. To two soldiera, one on each side 
of him. See chaps. 15 : 9, note; 28 ; 10.— Into 
the castle. Literally, the garrison, or fitwroate/ 
i, e., that portion of the tower occupied hy the 
troops 1 it famished quarters for Sye hundred 
soldiers. — ITpon the stairsi Leading up into 
the tower. — He was borne of the soldiers. 
That in, lifted up from the ground and carried 
bodily into the tower.—Away with him. The 
same cry which echoed before this same tower 
of Antonia against Paul's Lord (John 10 : ie). 

37-40. As Paul was about to be led 
into the bariackSi Either for imprisonment 
or for scourging (cb. >a 1 is, »). — Canst thon 
speali Greekt In which 'language Paul had 
addressed him. His speech snrpriaes the chlef-_ 
captain, who bad confonnded Paul with the 
Egyptian Impostor mentioned In the next verse. 
—Art not thon that Egyptian ? Bather, 
Thoa art nn!, t/i^n. The allusion Is here evi- 
dently to something well known and compara- 
tively recent in occurrence. Josephus speaks 
of an Egyptian Impostor, giving two different 
and somewhat discrepant 



seems, however, from both, that an Egyptian, 
with a band of robbers called Sicarll, probably 
tlia AmisslTis, whoso organized depredations are 
a matter of history, gathered a rabble from the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, and took them ont 
of the dty, promisli^ to show them that the 
walla of Jerusalem would fall at hla command. 
Felix scattered them, MUiDg, wounding and tak- 
ing prisoners a pajt, the rest dlsperdng or follow- 
ing the false prophet into the wilderness. For 
a fuller account, see bis Wan tftlieJem 3 : 13,5, 
and Ant. 30 : 7, 6.— Of Tarsns. See ch. 9 : SO, 
note, for desciiptlon and IllnstratioD. — I be- 
seech thee suffer me 10 speak, etc. Observe 
the indieations of Paul's self-possession, confi- 
dence In his cause, natire dignity, and personal 
power. Unawed by the mob, be desires to 
address them ; by his personal weight secures 
permission from the cMet-eaptaIn ; and there, 
chained to the two soldiers, his hair and gar- 
ments stUl disordered by the rough handling he 
has I'eceived, with a gesture be silences the 
crowd, and secures an audience. We no longer 
wonder that this man wished to go into the thea- 
tre at Ephesus and face the mob there (ob, ia : so). 

Cb. 22 : 1,2. In the Hebrew tongne. 

The Syro-ChaMale, the mother-tongue of tho 
Jews in Judea at this time, and the one, there- 
fore, most likely to secure the attention of 
the mob. Obserye that Paul speaks with equal 
fluency the Greek and the Hebrew. Comp. cb, 
31 : 37. Luke's version of this speech is, of 
course, Greek; the peeuUaritios in the phrase- 
ology indicate that it was translated from the 
Hebrew by Luke, who was present in Jerusalem 
(,^h. SI : n), and not improbably himself heard the 
speech. 

3, I am a man a Jew, That Is, by parent- 
age. Both pareuts wete Hebrews {Fha. 3 ■■ e).-'-!* 
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log and defivetlng into prison 

5 As also the high piiest dc 

ilfthe estate of the elders: fn 

letters unto tke brelHren, ani 



o pass, that, as I made my joutney, 



THE 


ACTS. [Ch. SXII. 


h,bmd- 


said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 








g And they that werewith me aa.wMndeed the lielit, 
and were afraid; but they heard not the voice of him 






that spake to me. 
,<, ind 1 said, What shall 1 do, Lord ? AaH the Iflrd 


rusal'em, 




said unto me, Arise, and eo into Damascus ; and there 
it shall be Cold thee of aQ things which are appointed 


loutney, 




for thee to do. 




Ti And when I could not see for the glory of that 




light, being led by the hand of them that were with 


oicesiy- 


mc, I came into Damascus. . 




!= And one Ananiaa,'a devout man according to the 


And he 


law, having a good' report of all the Jews which 



Tarens of Cilicia* For deacription and illus- 
tcatlon. Bee eh. 9 ; 30, note,— Brought up in 
Ibis city. The original Implies, as in ch. 7 : 21, 
trom early youth. See eh, 26 : 4.— At the feet 
of Gamaliel. On lii^ hist y and h racter, 
see ch. 5 : i!4, note, Sehools t tilish d Id 

connection with every Jew h nun ity tho 
proper number of pupils to th I tea her 

was toed by Rabbhiieal r gul ti at tw nty- 
flve, the proper age to go t h I t n Be- 
sides these primary school th w re higher 
InetltatiooB at Jerusalem wh y g men 
were trained who proposed to become teachers 
of Israel. The piincipal themes of study were 
the law and the commeutaiies of the Sciibes 
thereoD, but all subjects were dlscuBsed— the- 
ology, philosophy, jurisprudence, astronomy, 
astrology, medidne, botany, geography, arith- 
metic, architecture. The mode of teaching was 
chiefly catcehetical. The master dellverea his 
lecture and the disciples ia turn aeked ques- 
tions; or he Interrogated them aud based his 
teaehicg ou the vailoos i-eplles given. Stories, 
anecdotes, riddles, and pambles, were all woven 
Into the discussions. The pupils generally sat 
on the Soor cross-legged, and the teacher on a 
platform or dais a little raised above them ; this, 
Dt least, is the modem OHontal fasliion, and it 
probably has descended unchanged from (he first 
century, — Taught according to the strict 
interpretation {u.:(il;isni) of the law of tke 
fathers. — That is, according to the stricter 
school of the Pharisees, who were divided hito 
two parties, the conaervative or strieter sect, 
and the progressive or libera! sect. Paul was 
educated accordmg to the former. So In eh. 
;a5 ; 6, "After the most straitest Beet of'onr reli- 
gion, I lived a Fharisee." — And was zealous 
toward God. But not full of the Spirit of 
God; on the contrary, full of self-eonfldenee. 
.Tills is implied in Phil. 3 : 4. Zeal, without 
humility and love, may oiily lead to sin and 
death, — As ye all are this day. Observe 
bow Pani seelis to find a foundation of sympathy 
between himself and his auditors, Comp. ' 
17 : 33, note. 



4, 5. I persecuted this way. That is, 
those that were in tho way of the Lord (Moh, a ; s) ; 
in other words, followers of Christ, So in eh. 
9:3; 18:35; 19 ; 0, etc — Unto the death. 
Paul givea fuller details of this persecution ia 
his speech before Agrlppa (tii. » i i*, ii). — The 
high-priest. ThcopLUaa, the brother and suc- 
eessor to Jonathan, who succeeded Caiaphas. 
He was still living, and to his witness Paul ap- 
peals.— And all the estate of the elders. 
Here the lay members of the Sanhedrim which 
Issued the letters of authority, at his request 
(til. e : !),— Unto the brethren. That Is, hia 
Jewish brethren at Damascus. In eh, it : ^ the 
language is "to the synagogues." Here Paul 
is emphasizing his Jewish character ; to the mob 
of Jews ho apeaita as himself a Jew. — Them 
which were there. In the previous peraecu- 
tion Christians may have fled as far as Dama,?cua 
(th. e ; i), or after the Pentecost Damascus con- 
verts may have retumod thither. 

6-11. Of SanPs conversion there are three 
accounts, viz., here and in chaps. 9 and 36. For 
a coraparJBOQ of tho three, showing real or appa- 
rent discrepancies, and a, eonaileration of their 
notes on ch. 9 : 1-8. The 
S, And were tffraid, are omitted by 
Tischendort, but retained by Alford and Meyer. 
The words "They heard not the voice of him 
that spake to me," algnifles, not that they heard 
nothing, but that they did not distinguish ar- 
ticulate words. Tho account here eipressly 
states, what the other accounts only Imply, that 
the cause of Paul's temporary blindness was 
"the glory of that light." 

12-16. A devout man, according to the 
law, having a good report, etc. Facta not 
mentioned in Luke's account of Paul's conver- 
sion, where Ananias is only described as a dtecl- 
ple (ck. 8 : id) ; referred to by Paul here, the better 
to give acceptance with bin J'ewish auditors, to 
his account of the divine commission entrusted 
to him.— Came unto me, etc. The account fs 
more full in ch. 9 : 17, la— The God of oar 
fathers. Paul again classes himself with the 
Jews,— Hath destined thee. Literally, Biih 
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Ch. XXII.] 



11 Csme umo me, and stood, and said unto me. 


get thee quicldy out of Jenisalem : far they will not 


BroLher SbuI, receive tliy sight. And too same hour I 


receive thy testimony concerning: me. 

iQ And i ssid, Lord, they know that I imprisoned 
and beat in every synagogue them that beheved on 


SHSfflo"u^f,."tzi5;^?.7»''^i''d^^°; 




thee: 




sa And when the blood of thy martyr Slephen was 


moulh. 


shed, 1 1' also was standing by, and consentiiu; ' unto 


■S For thou ' slialt be his witness trnto all men, of 


his death, and kept the rument ot them tliat slew him. 
!. And hesaid unto.me,DepaIt!for- I will send 


what thou hast secB and heard. 


i6 And now, why tariiest thou ? arise, and be bap- 


thee liir hence unto the Gentiles. 


Uied.and wash' away thy sins.cailing'on the name 


S2 And they itave him audience unto this word, and 
tica lifted up tlieir voices, and said. Away with such 






3./elln<, fiom the eaxth : for > It b not tit that he should 


to Jerusalem, even while'l prayed in the temple, I was 


live. 




^ And as they cried out, and cast off their clothes, 
and threw dust Into the ah, 

- 


"iVAndMw'him saying unto me, Maiie haste, and 
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(afem (to !« floni The lunguage here inter- 
prets tbat of eh. 9 ; 15, .Ha is o chown vessd nnto 
me,— That thou ghouldesi knaw hia will. 
Being guided by hiaSpirit {k™. i! : s; Epini.6:i5i 
ca. 1 1 «).— ADd see that Jnst One, ete. The 
reference Is to the revelation mitde to Paul Just 
previoudy(dt.o:i7,!i(icor-''ii ib:3).— Why tai- 
riest thon? If one might ever tarry till bis 
ehi9 are partly purged, away, before coming to 
Christ for a free pardon, Panl might (i rim. 
1 ; i3-u). The words of Ananias to Paul «ro the 
Gospel's response to the spirit of procrastinittlon. 
Obserye that redemption does not merely relieve 
from puuiahment, but washes amag sin (raa. i : is), 
ojii that sin is w^hed ifivay, not by baptism, 
but by the gift of God which is accepted to bap 
tism. See Ezek. 36 : 36-37. 

IT. Wh«n I was come agaiu to Jorusa- 
lem, A space of three years (gbi. i : la) Is passed 
over by Paol without a word. Hie object Is not to 
(umiah an autobiography, but to give the Jews 
his divine authority for preaching to the Gen 
Ules. This he does by narrating (1) the Lord e 
dh'ectloD to bim to go into Damascns and receive 
his commission there (tit. lo) ; (3) bis commission 
as given by Ananias (vsn. m, ib) ; (3) the further 
command given dlrecUy hy the Lord to bim in the 
Temple, and accepted by him, apparently with 
reluctance— While I prayed in the Tem- 
ple, atill majutatotog, therefore, hia respect for 
the holy place. Special saeredoeas attached, in 
the Jewish estimate, to pravere there offered — 
In a trance. Bee ch. 10 : 10, note. 

l8-'il- The connection appears' to be this 
Paul is accused of preaching against the lav 
and profaning the Temple (ot. ai i !!,!«); in his de- 
fence he asserts that, after his conversion, he 
came up to Jerusalem to preach the Gospel to 
his own countrymen ; the Lord commanded him 
to leave the city ; he remonstrated, urging that 
he was peculiarly fitted to preach the Gospel to 
the Jews, because known to them as one who 
had before persecuted the Christians. The 
providence of God enforced the Word of God, 



and drove him out of Jerusalem (cb. 9 : si, so'). On 
the use of synagi^aes as a place of triid and 
punishment, see Matt. 1 : 38, note. On Paul's 
participation in the martyrdom of Stephen, see 
ch. 7 ; 68, note ; 8 ; 1, note. The word martyr 
(fiufzuQ) signifies literally toUtMss, and might be 
so rendered here. In early eecleslBatlcBl litem- 
ture, the word is nsed in Its modem sense, and 
this appears to be the meaning here and tn Kev. 
17 : B ; everywhere else In the N. T. the word Is 
rendered witness. By his sufEedngs the martyr 
is a witness to the strength ot that grace which 
sustains him In them. 

23, 33. The doctrtoe that the Messiah naa 
not esduslyely for the Jews, hut Inaugurated a 
It ngdom of trOd for all humanity, invariably 
routed he ire fti e Jewish people, especially of 
those in Jemaa em who hoped to see their city 
the n Istreas f the world. For this teaching 




Christ vtOb mobbed In Nazareth (loSu4:93.!9); the 
same teaching in the Passover week was the im- 
mediate occasion of his crucifixion ; and for relt- 
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< chiff captain i 



1 this freedom. A 

S9 Then Etttu(:htway they depa 
should have eiamined him: and ti 
was aBaid, after he knew that hi 

JO On the monow, because- hi 

floosed"S'm'i'""" " "*" ' 



[On. XXII. 
d *a.ul"satd, iuTl 



chief p 



ought Paul d 



I theii 



eratiiig it, Stephen was put to death by a mob. 
The men did Dot lay o2 tbeir clothes, as in the 
easa ot Stephen, to stone Faul, for he was in the 
euatody of the soldiers, and the force was too 
great to be despiECd ; nor was this o, formal rell- 
gloua act, tlie mere shaking ofC the dust as a tes- 
timony against Paul, according to the religious 
usages of the East {m ch. is ; s, nnis), but an aet of 
vehement and uncontrollable rage, increased by 
tUetr very sense of impotence. It Is still not 
HQCommon in the East to throw off the outer 
garment and trample it m the duit as an e^proa 
sloa of anger and s jm The aCLOm] anving; 
lllastnttion by Mr Eawaon repreaents this act 
a? be has seen It In the East 

34, 25- Paul's speech has been ttnlatelUgl 
ble to the Eoman ihief captain he Jndges Its 
character only by Its results, aal without furth'-i 
inquiry proceeds to eKamine into tbe matter Ijy 
ordering hia prisoner to be seonrgefl, till he re- 
ports what he has done and aaid'to esclte the ire 
of the mob. Por illustratiou of tbe Eoman 
scourge, aoo Matt. 37 ; 36, Bote. For this pur- 
poae Paui \s brought into the soldiers' barracks ; 
while, with the thongs, a sort, of leathern gear, 
they are binding Mm to the post for the scourge, 
he addresses to the eeDturlon, who is charged 
with tbe execution of the sentence, the inquii'j 
In form, IJie remoostronee In fact, of yer. S5. 
] 26-33. A false claim of Boman citizenship 
was punishable with death, and, being eaailj 
detected, wafl seldom made. The centurion, 
therefore, unhesitatingly credits Paul's implied 
claim of dtlzenshlp, enforced with the qalet dlg- 
aitj with which it was preferred ; the chief-cap- 
tain conies at once and asks Paul, not because he 
doubta the statement, but in consequence of bis 
own surprise, and perhaps to elicit an explana- 
tioQ of the fact. Thla is implied by his own 
statement iu ver. 33. The Inhabitauta of the 
Bomiui empire were divided into three claaaes, 
(Sves or citiaeDS, Latiol or Latins, and Peregrini 
m foreigners. The foreigners were without 
political rights; the citizens had full political 
rights, Including, under th public, uC ag 
and eiigibilily to ofBoa ; th L 1 p ase d 
part, bnt not all, the rights f it h p Th 
prtvil«gee of cittsenship m! ht b q ed In 



several ways, chiefly by purchase or by parent- 
age. In what way Paul acquired them Is a mat- 
ter of surmise. They would not, as assumed by 
some writers, belong to him merely as a native oi 
Tarsus, though a free city ; this is evident, be- 
cause tbe chief-captain knew him to be a native 
of Tarsus (il. si : ss) before ordering him to he 
scourged. Captives taken in war were often re- 
dnced to 6lave;iy, and there were many such Jew- 
ish slaves in the Koman empire. For special ser- 
vices these were sometimes aet free, and the 
slave, maDamitted with due formalities, became 
a dtizen, his children Inheriting citizenship from 
him. Paul's fi'equent references in his epistles 
to hlmeelf us a bondman or slave of Jesus Christ, 
coupled with the fact that he customarily drew 
his illustrations so largely from his own experi- 
ence, gives some color to the hypothesis that he 
was the son of a slave thus manumitted. To 
Bcoui^e a Roman citizen, to subject him to any 
personal violence, to deprive him of a fair bear- 
ing on any charge preferred against him, to deny 
him the right of appeal, under the republic to 
the Senate, under the empire to the emperor, 
was an unpardonalsle ofieace, panisbable, as trea- 
son, with death. See ch. 16 : 38, note. 

39, 30. Paul having been bound, the chlof- 
captain cannot undo what he has done ; it is, 
therefore, hta interest to secure an accusation 
which will serve as a juslifleation for his course. 
The subordinate officers charged with the exam- 
inatJon by scourgmp;, withdraw at once, without 
waiting for ordeis, as soon as they learn the 
facta ; Paul is left bound, not to the pillar, but 
with chains, aa a prisoner, until the morrew; 
and Lyslas then summons the Sanhedrim, to 
learn what charges are preferred against him. 
Tbe result is nothing tangible (st. n i s, m), and ho 
consequently seeks to avoid the danger of behig 
called to account, by the form of his report to 
Felix, in which he represents himself as rescuing 
Paul, becaneo he was a Roman, from the mob 
(cb. US ; se-so). The meeting of the Sanhedrim here 
described could not have taken place in the 
Temple, which no Gentllo was allowed to enter. 
It probably was convened in a room on Mount 
Zlon, across the valley of tbe Tyropcean from 
the Temple site ; according to tradition, the San- 
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chapter xxi 

AND PauL .:ari 
Men aHd ■ 



re God unti 
a And the higK priesi 

TThIa ^ifS'l ur 



ivedinalleoohcoQ 

iininHndedthemtha 
: raoulh. 



the law? '^'"""'"' == "" " '™ 

4 And they that stood by said, Revilest thou God'a 

5 TTien said Paul, I wist not, brethren, that he was 
the high priest: for il is vnitten,^ Thou shall not speak 
evil oFche ralerofUiy people. 



BCBfcrred its sessions to auch a 



.0 this ti 



le Lewin 2 : 119. 



Cb. 33 : 1-3. And Paul, earnestly be- 
holding thn council. Among them wuro 
probably some of those with whom be had been 
associated in the martyrdom of Stephen twenty 
years before, and from whom he had received let- 
ters of uutboHty for pursuit^tlie ChrlsMans unto 
Damaseua {rh.!S;4,t). Alfotd regards the lan- 
guage here, eamestty bebolding, an on indication 
of that infirmity of sight with which the apostle 
seems to have been afflicted (Oiii. tiis-i^aoK); I 
should ratber regard it as an Indication of that 
power of tbe eye which Is often a characteristic 
of the most effective orators. See eh. 18 ; 0, 
note. — Men and brethren^ I have lived in 
all good conscience before God. Observe 
Paul adaresaas them as an equal, having been 
himself probably a member of the Sanhodrin (ch. 
1 ; IS, nMt). It Is difficult to express in English Uie 
full significance of the original Greek verb here 
Inadequately rendered lined {xaliifiia). It may 
be paraphrased, I have ordered lay l^e and con- 
diu:t as a good liitizen unto God. He is accused 
(Eb. SI I ti) of teaching the Jews to apostatize from 
tfce Ia,ws of Moses ; he replies that he has lived 
according to those laws. Comp. with bis lan- 
guage here ch. 3* : IS ; S Tim. 1:8; Heb. 13 ; 18. 
For the charaeteriatica and accompaniment of 
a good conscience, see 1 Tim. 1 ; 5, 19 ; 3:9; 
2Tira.I;3; 1 Pet. 8 : 16, 16. See also 1 Cor. 8 r 7, 
12 ; 1 Tim. 4 : 3 ; Tit. 1 : W ; Heb. 10 : 03.— And 
the btgh-piiest Ananias. Tbe son of Nebe- 
dacus, appointed h^h-priest by Herod, king of 
Chalcis, A. TI. 4S, and succeeding Joseph, son of 
CamlthuB. He was sent to Borne i. d. 53 by the 
Procurator Cumanus, on a charge of oppression 
brought against him by tbe Samaritans, but was 
acquitted, and probably resumed his office. Ho 
was deposed shortly before Felix quitted his 
government, and was assassinated by the aicaril 
at the beginning of the last Jewish war. — To 
smite him on the mouth. This mode of en- 
joining silence i* practised at the present day in 
the Oilental conrts.~God shall smite thee, 
thon whited wall. A refev^ee to the annual 
whitewashing of tbe sepulchres by the Jews, 
that all might know that the place was unclean, 
and to be avoided. See Matt. 23 : 37, note. As 



a prophecy these words were falfiilcd by the 
death of Ananias, by assassins.— Sittest thOB to 
Judge me after the law, etc. The meaning 
appears to be this. Do yon judge me, for a disre- 
gard of the ceremonial law, and yourself disre- 
gard that judgment which is one of the weigh- 
tier matters of the law ? (Man. sa ; sa.) The act of 
Ananias violated the Mosaic precepts (i.ct. le ; is i 
Dent, 19: i7,iB| u;i), which required carefnl Inves- 
tlgatlou before punishment, and gave tbe ac- 
cused a right alwajrs to be heard In his own 
defence. Paul's indignant outburst was natu- 
ral, and accords with bis impulsive character, 
but not with the example of Christ under similar 
circumstances (jdIu is : ss, to), and we lose tbe sig- 
nificance of the lesson if we fail to note the con- 
trast between the course of the Master, who 
never for an Instant lost his self-control, and that 
of the servant, who recovered it, and apologized 
for his undue heat. "That Paul thus answered 
might go far to exc-use a lifeo fervid reply in a 
Christian or a minister of tbe Gospel, but must 
never be used to justly it. It may serve for an 
apology, but never for an awHn^."— (J{fon2.) 

4, 5. I had not perceived, brethren, 
that he is the high-priest. It is liest to take 
Paul's language here in this, which is the most 
natural meaning. It is no objection to this inter- 
pretation tliat the high-priest would have boon 
distinguished by bis dress, for tbe meeting of 
tbe Sanhedrim was a special one, irregolarly 
summoned by the Roman chtef-captain on short 
notice, and Uiere is no evidence that tbe high- 
priest bad on his pontifical robes, or that the 
council was regalaily organized, as it would 
have been for the conduct of a formal trial, or 
that the command from Auanias came In such 
form that he was recognized by Paul ; the voice 
came from the throng, the speaker may not 
have been seen. Nor Is Panl's language in ver. 
3 any objection, for It wonld have been equally 
applicable to any member of the Saubedrim who 
undertook to prevent a pilsoner from beii^ 
heard in his own defence. The principal other 
Interpretations are (1) I did vot eonsmr that he 
was high-priesi {Bertgel, Oisfltmssn, Neati^er}, thus 
interpreljng It as an apology; but the Greek 
verb (uMu) will not bear this meaning; (3) Jeotiid 
not be supposed to knom Uiat one who conditcted himr 
seif so eratUy and iUegaUy mtdd be the high-prie^ 
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6 But when Paul perceived that the one part were 


We find-no evil ia this man: but if a spirifor an 


eadducees, and the other Pharisees, he cried out in the 


angel hath spoken to him, let us not" fight agauist 


couoeiL Men aid brethren, I' am a Pharisee, the son 


God. 


of s Phsdsee; of the hope and resuirectlou of the 


lo And when tliere arose a great dissension, the 




chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled 
ui piecesof them. CQinmanded the soldiers to go down, 
ana to taie him by lota; from among them, and lo 


7 And when he had so said, there arose a dissension 


between the Pharisees and the Sadducees: and the 


multitudewasdivided.^ 


bring Aim into the castle. 




n And the nlghi fiilloivhig, the Lord stood "by him, 
and Slid, Be of good cheerj'aul : for as thou hast tes- 


lion, neither ane;el, nor spirit : hut the Phaiisees con- 


fess both. 


a And there arose a great cry : and the scribes thai 


also at Rome.' 


wW of the Pharisees' pari arose, and stroi/e, saying. 


X3 And when it was day, certains of the Jews bsnd- 


...■h-a-.i; PMI.3:f......h.p^!4.1i,91^ W:6i ■B:ffi....tU 


t..K;53!MB.hl!MBl Lah jq : m..... -Up., « ; St, SS.Sl.... 
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(fiahin) ; thus interproUng It as a, bitter iron;, a 
meanlag Imputed to, not drawn from, the lan- 
guage ; (3) / ito not lcaov> that he is high-priest, 
thus interpreting it as aonial by Paul of the offi- 
cial character claimed hy, and imputed to, Ana- 
niiis, and in support of this Interpretation is the 
faet that there is some question whether he was, 
at this timo, rcguiai'ly In the office^ frohi which 
he had been at one ticoe deposed (ms abovr). Bpt 
if thla had been Paul's meaning, he would have 
used the present, not the pluperfect tense, I do 
!io( rcH^nfw, notZtHdmrfinoiu, and the language 
of the historian (™. s) appears to leave no ques- 
tion that Ananias was, In fact, at this time high- 
prleat.— It is written. In Exod. 33 : 38. 

G-S. Fur a full dcscriptloD of the Pharisees 
iind the Sadducees, see Matt. 3 ! 7, note. The for- 
mer were the orthodox Jews, the latter the infl- 
dela among the Jews. The eontroToray between 
them was a bitter one and had existed for jears.^ 
The first persecutors of the apoBtoEc church 
were the Sadducees, and this because the 
ties taught the resurrectlou of the dead {eh. 
nou), and in that first persecution they wa 
fended by GMualiel, one of the principal Phari- 
saic rabbis (di. j ; m, mio)- Paul, who was familiar 
not only with the histoiy of these sects, but also 
with the division of seatiment which existed 
respecting the early persecutions, avails him- 
self of his knowledge to divide the court, before 
wbom there is no hope 6f a fair trial. His 
statement, Qf Oie hope and tesarrecUon of the dead 
I am ealU'I in qaestion, ie the truth, though not 
the whole truth ; the fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity being the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from, the dead in attestation of hla Mossiahehip 
(=t.i«. s : as, 88; ! : 11, « 1 m). With PauPs descriptioQ 
of himself as a Pharisee and the son of Phari«:os 
{not of a Fliarirw as in our English version), eomp. 
Phil. 8 : 5. Charged with behig a violator of the 
law, he asserts his Pbarisalc origin and faitli. 

D, 10. Paul's purpose Is accomplished ; the 
Pharisees take sidee against the Sadducees, and 
the court breaks up in confusion. The words, 
let us not jfghl againsl Ood, arc ivanthig In the 
best MSS.; the sentenoe in the original is broken 
off, as if by the violence of the tumult ; it ma; 



be rendered, What \f a spirtf hrah spoken to Mm or 
an angdl The reference is to his account, on the 
precedhig day, of his conversion and the vision 
in the Temple. The diversion in Paul's favor 
appears to have been more than transient In Its 
effects, for the Sadducees abaudonod the hope 
of securing a legal convietion and execution, and 
resorted to plans for s^asslnatlon {ym. i9-t4). 
Lest J^mlshovid have ieenpidled in pieces, is prob- 
ably to be taken literally ; in the melef, the Phari- 
sees endeavoring to protect and the Sadducees 
to destroy Paul, there was danger that he would 
be literally t«m asunder. The language, go 
ikmn. Is exact; the barracks being in a tower 
from which the soldiers must descend to the 
street and thence to the council-room. See ch. 
31:20, note., 

1 1 , Three such experiences of divine encou- 
ragement afforded to the apostle, under eireum- 
etanees of peculiar peril or anxiety, are recorded 
in the Acts ; one when he was "in weakness and 
in fear and in much trembling" In Corinth (ci. 
la ! 9, m), once during the long storm at sea (ct. 
sj : m). Comp. analogous experiences in the life 
of Christ (Marl 1 ; 13 ; Liia 52 ; js). Poul had comc to 
Jerusalem despite the counsel of prophet* and 






t nng 



p ing hfu mwllh medto 

hm m d ssi rv 

both the form and the significance of the Lord's 
words, Paul has declared that he counts his 
life nothing, so that he may finish hia course and 
his testimony (ch, i» i sj). The Lord declares 
that he shall finish his course and his testi- 
mony, bearing wltne^ in Eome, as he has al- 
ready home witness in Jemsalem. The Lord's 
answer thus htdleates the nature of Paul's de- 
pression to which it was responBlve, a fear, not 
for his llfo, bulkiest his prayers to visit Eome 
(e™. 1 1 lo) are not to be answered. Alford well 
notes the power of comfort which those words 
of the Lord possessed, in his subsequent experi- 
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Paul." 

15 Now therefore ye. with the couocil, Bignify lo the 
di]ef captain that lie brioe him down unto you to-tpior- 
iLjw, as though ye would inquire something more pei- 

aie ready' to 1^ him.' 

16 And when Paul's sister's son heard of tht 

in wait, he'' 

Paul. 

17 Thsn ' Paul called one of the centurions unto«;j», 
and said, Bring this young man unto the chief captain : 
for he hath a certain thing to tell hbD. 

iS So he tool! him.andliTou^ht Aim to the chief cap- 
tain, and s^d, Paul the prisoner' called me unto iim. 



rd of their lylr^ 
: CBSUe, and told 



and prayed me to bring this youi^ man unlo thee. > 

went jfM ^i^^'^i^ide 'privately, aod'asted Aim, A 
is that thou liast to tell me? 



It tliou wouldesi 

hini more periet 

for him of 'h-- 
>und thems 



h ffiey would inquu^ si 
eld unto tiiem : for thei 



, -:>kioa fi_ _ ^ 

io the chief captiun fin let Ihe young m — 

ell, and chareed Aim, See tisu tell no mim that tl 
Bl shewed these thir^ to me. 

Ma^e ready two hundred Kddlers to ao to (^cesai 

hundred, at the third hour of the night ■, 

it And provide tiim beasts, that they may set P 
on, and bring iim safe unto FeUx the governoi. 



eocoa, " (1) in the tmeertainty of ki> life fiam (Se 
Jeios ; (3) in tlie wncerlainly qf Sis liberatinn fivm 
prison at Casarea; (3) in the uiuxrtainty ijf liis 
emviving the slorm itt Ute MedHeniatfan ; (4) in 
the KRCertaiiUy if hU fate ob arriving at Borne, 
80 may one crumb of divine grace and help be 
mnitlplied to teed five thousand wants and ans- 
ietios." 

12-19. Snch oaths by whJcIi men bound 
themaalves to tlie performance of soma act, were 
not nucommon among tbe Jew9. See 1 Sam, 
14 : S4. JoBephas narrates a Bimilar coHspiraoy 
to assassinate Herod (aii. ie ; a : i-t). Seyeral simi- 
lar conspiracies had been preyiousiy formed 
gainst Paul (dip.. 1 24, » i so i s, 10). Analogoua 
attempts were made Oit Jcraeaiem on the life of 
Christ {jolatiU!8;mi lOiSe). That more than 
forty persons shoald unite in such a conspiracy 
and should, without scruple, propose it to the 
supreme court of the land, Beams to a modem 
^most incredible, but accords with the Jewish 
opinions and practices of that age. Thus Fhiio, 
who is one of the purest religions teacliers out^ 
side the N. T., directly Justifies the assassina- 
tion of apostates from Judaism, " It is highi; 
proper that all who have a zea) for virtue should 
bave a rtght to punish with their own iiands, 
without delay, those who are guilty ot this 
crime ; not carrying them before a court of judi- 
cature, or the council, or, in short, before any 
magistrate, but they should indulge the ablror- 
rence of evil, tlie loye of God, which they eater- 
tain, by inflicting Immediate punishment on sach 
impious apostates, regarding themselves for the 
time as all things, senators, judges, prtetors, 
sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the peo- 
ple ; so that, hindered by nothing, they m^y 
without fear, and with all promptitude, espouse 
the cause of piety. "—(J%&>.) From such an 
oath as that here taken, not to tat, etc., It was 



easy to secure absolution, under Rabbinical 
regulatif ns 

l(i-l!l. Nothing la Ijiown of Paul s sister 
nor of her son beyond the mformitlon heie 
given, neither aie elsewhere referred to in the 
N T Alford surmises that the son ma} have 
bpenatschtoi hi Jerusalem as Paul had been, 
and thua hoard the proposed assassinatiOD or 
Paul discussed. It is evident that Paul bad the 
lihcity of the prison, as sul seiuintiy at Caasarea 
(nh, Z4 : ss], and as John the Baptist at Mach^iiis 
(Hill, 1] ^!, nou). He may have been bound to a 
soldier, and this is indicated by the words, "Paul 
the prisoner " (Jiojuo?), and still enjoyed some 
degree of privacy and liberty, as in Eome (cli. 
93: 11). The readiness of the centurion to com- 
ply with Paul's request, and of the chiet-captalo 
to give audience fo the young man, and the spe- 
cial heed given to his message, in taking hha 
aside privately, Indicate the influence which 
Paul, though a prisoner, tiad already secured by 
his personal character. Similar indications are 
afforded in the account of the shipwreck {cb, 
H: 30-37). Observe the promptness, yigor, and 
wisdom of Paul's course, 

20-33. Comp. the account here given hy the 
young man of the conspiracy with Luke's ac- 
count above. The ImpUcatlon ot the language, 
tfiere lie in waUJbr him, is that the ambuscade, as 
well as the conspiracy, had already been formed. 
The chief-eaptahi enjoins secrecy, because he 
will avoid all hazard of an assault ; for the same 
reason he starts Paul and his escort oot by night. 

33,24. The (wo ftwndrei! mrfdfcre are the com- 
mon foot-aoldlers ot the Eoman army. See ch. 
10 : 7 for illustration. The haraenwit are the ordi- 
naiy Roman cavalry. The i^iearmen cannot be 
deflnitely identified. The Greek word (citCioiii- 
^o() signifying literally, teiinj tlie right, is not 
found in classic Greek, It probalily describes 
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17 This man' was lateo of the Jews, a 
have been killed of them : then came I wllh 

lS.inan^™ ™' ^"'"^ 

sS And i when I would have known the eii 
fore they accused him, I brought him foctli 

of their law, but to have nothing' laid to 1 
worthy of death or of bonds. 

30 And when" it was told me, how tha.1 
laid wtil for the man, I sent straightway to 
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°3i Theii'the so^iera, aa it was commanded' tlie 
took Paul, and brouRht Aiw by night to Antipatris. 
3s On the morrow they left the horsemen to go w 



ss. 



le ^yernoT had read iAe t 



some llght-anned troops fnmialied wttli speara 
and JavelinB, used by the riglt band alone. The 
third hour qf Che night ie nine o'doek. The dis- 
tance from Jerusalem to Ciesareii is about sixty, 
eight miles, and would have occupied neai'ly two 
days; to present delay a relay of horses is pro- 
vided for Paul {beasts not beast). For a detailed 
deacrlption of the route, see Conybeare and How- 
eon, cb. 21. The size of tlie escort-, ITO in all, 
Beems disproportionate to the danger, but note 
that, In addition to the ordinary peril from the 
robbers and assaselns which then infested Judea. 
Jerusalem had been In a state of tumult. The 
soldiery had been already twice required to res- 
cue Paul. The extent of the present conspiracy 
could only be eurmlsed, and Lysias, baring en- 
dangered himself by binding: and threatening 
to sconrge a Roman citizen, trould naturally be 
ready to afford abuniJont and ooDSpicuons pro- 
tection to him. 

S5-30> This letter has eTldent marlm of being 
a verbatim copy of the originaL It is probable 
that the orighial might have been shown toFaui, 
and acopy procured through him, or It may have 
been obtained from the records of the Eoraan 
procurator's court. The Roman law required 
that the anboidinate officer, in sanding a prisoner 
to the proper magistrate for trial, should send 
with him a written statement embodying the 
facta in the case. The governor, on receiving 
such a commanication, was required to give the 
prisoner an independent hearing. On Claudius 
LysiBB, see eh. 31 : 31, note. Lysias was prob- 
ably his original Greek name, Claudins, a Latin 
name, assumed when he purchaBed the rights of 
citizenship. On the character of Felix, see S4 : 3, 
note. Hu was procurator of Judea, the ofBc« 
fllled by Pilate at the time of Christ's crucifixion ; 
as such, he was directly responsible to the empe- 
ror for the administration of the province, which 
was imperial, not senatorial. See eh. 13 : 7, note. 
Comp. the account in this letter of the rescue of 
Paul with the actual facts (cb. si -. nt-ie). Claudius 
seized Paul, believing him to be the Egyptian 
leader of the assassins, intended to examine him 



by scourghtg, and ab^idoned his purpose after 
learning, to his suipriso, that he Is a Roman. 
Observe tiie parallelism between Paul's experi- 
ence and Christ's. Claudius, like Pilate, per- 
ceives that the accused has done nothing guilty 
of death (jobn 19 1 4), and that tlie accusation 
agahist him Is one respecting Jewish taws ; and, 
OS Pilate sought to dd himself of responsibility 
by sending Jesus to Hei'od (Luke 93 : 7), so Clau- 
dius Lysias is glad to rid himself of responsibility 
by sending Paul to the procurator. - This spirit 
of Indl£Eerence to Jewish questions is analogous 
to that of Gallio in Corinth (a,, is ; is-ic). 

31-35. Aud brought him by night to 
Antipatris. The precise site is unknown ; the 
old itinerants indicate the general locality, viz., 
about forty-two miles from Jemsalem, aud 
twenty-six from Ciesarea. Two good militaiy 
roads cmmected the two cities, the remains of 
which are still distinguishable. Ey a forced 
march the troops could have reached Antipatris 
in ten hours, arriving there, therefore, about 
seven A. M.— On the morrow. Not necessa- 
rily on the day after leayiug Jerusalem; more 
probably, es Alford surmises, the day after ar- 
riving at Antipatris, where they, perhaps, re- 
mained for a day's test. — Ciesnrca; i. c., of 
course, Ctesarea Falestlna, the military head- 
quarters of the Roman governor. For descrip- 
tion and Illustratton, see ch. 8 : 40.— Of Cilicia. 
Of which province Tarsus was the principal city. 
For descilption, see ch. IG : 33. — I will hear 
thee. As, in such a case, he was required by 
Roman law to do. See above.— Herod's judg- 
ment-hall. Literally, JViBioriwm qffferod; the 
palace built by him at Geaarea, and now occu- 
pied as the residence of the Roman procumtors. 
The ancient palace often had in connection with 
it rooms for the Incarceration of prisoners of 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AND after five days, Ananias ■ the high priesl 
scended with the eldeis, and ^itk a cettain oi 



accuse kim, sa.yiiia;, Seeing Ha* by thee Wi 
great auietness, aad that very worthy deeds ''a 
unto this natiea by thy providEuce, 
3 We accept il alvmya, and in all places, mo 



6 Who also hath (^ 



7 But the chief » captai 
l-ith great violence, took , 



vonrd'haveT'iSg 
i.LyslascaiDBs 



our hands, 
e knowledge 



A. D. 53-00. Paul ia triad before FeliK ; no 
ground for conderanalion 1b fouai in him ; lie is 
reaocvea for fiirtlier trial liy tlie governor, wlio 
hopes to receive a brilie for liis release, aod who, 
by retaining Wm in custody, seeks to plooae the 
Jews. The account of this trial accords with 
what wo know concerning proceedings in the 
Roman prorfnclal courts. See notea below. 

1. After fire days, i. e., the fifth day from 
Paul's departure from Cceaarea, — With the 
elderS) i. a., witl> a deputation fiom the 
aanhedrini.— And. with a certain orator, 
Tertnllus. Nothing Is known of him except 
the mention here. His name indicates that 
he was a Eoman. The proceedings may have 
been either iu the Greek or the Latin language. 
"Under the emperora trials were permitted In 
Greek in Rome itself, as well in the senate aa In 
the forum ; and it ia unlikely that greater strict- 
ness should have been observed in a distant 
provinca." — {Lejoln.) Paid advocates were em- 
ployed both In the Greek and the Roman contts, 
nod in criminal actions both for the prosecution 
and the defence. The time of the speaker was 
limited by the court. Both parties were usually 
allowed to make two speeches, the complainant 
beginning, the defendant following, the com- 
plainant replying, and the defendant closinji; the 
case. As a general rule the accused, even when 
his case was conducted by a p^d advocate, was 
expected to address the court himself, for the 
juflges liked to form en opinion of hira from h!s 
voice, look, and demeanor. The description of 
TertuUUE here as an oratof (^iiTci>;i) indicates that 
he was a paid advocate. It was common for 
youi^ Roman lawyers to qualify themeelves for 
practice In the Roman courts by provincial prac- 
tice.— Who inrormed the governor, (, e., 
who formally presented the aecusatjon against 
Paul. 

3-4. ABtonhiLis Felts, a freedman of tbe 



peror Claudius, and therefore sometimes called 
Claudius Felix, was the governor of Judea at 
this time. The circumatanees and date (proba- 
bly about A. D. 53) of his appointment are in- 
volved in doubt, Josephus and Tacitus diffeHng 
somewhat In their accounts. There le no dlfEer- 
enco, however, in their estimate of his character 
and their statements respecting his ill-conduct. 
He was ferocious in bis cruelty, pursuhig hia 
enemies without regard to law, and gave his 
lustful passions the same unbridled license. 
Some histancBB of his quelling seditions, and 
subduing bands of robbers, are given, bnt It can- 
not be that hia administration was enlhiently 
successful even In that regard, since, when he 
was recalled, and gave up bis SjfBce to Festua 
(a. b. 60) bis province was, it is said, " wasted 
and bar^sed by bands of robbers and sicartl, and 
the old plague of false propbela." Tcrtullus 
appeals with great subtlety of fiattery to this 
man, whose feelings were easily wrought upon, 
though not permauently moved. In this ha 
compiles with a well-recognized precept among 
the ancient rhetoricians, which counselled the 
advocate alwaya to begin his plea by praising the 
Judge. 

5.9. The accusation against Paul is three- 
fold; he Is charged (1) with causing faclioaa 
dbturbancea among the Jews throughout the 
whole Eoman empire, an offence distinctively 
recognized and punished with death by the Ro- 
man law ; (3) with being a ringleader of the he- 
retical sect of Naiarenes, a name applied to the 
Christians by the Jews in derision, but occurring 
in the N. T. only here ; this was charged, not as- 
against Soman law, but as agalust the law of 
Moses ; (3) with an attempt to profane the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, an offence against both Roman 
and Jewish law, since the former protected the 
Jews in the exercise Ot their worship. The ob- 
ject of Tertullus, however, appears to be, not 
the condemnation and punishment of Paul by 
Felix, bnt his surrender to the Jewish authori- 
ties for trial. Tie therefore proceeds to mlsBtato 
. the facia respecting Paul's rescue. Paul woa 
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uDlo him to spenh. answered, Fomsmnch a: 
that thou baat been of many yeeis a judge 

II Because that thou mayest uadeiacand t 



I, But this I confess unto Ihee, 

fathers, believing all things which i 
law and " in the prophets ; 
15 And have nope' toward God^ 
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I the God oft my 



rnHther< found me in the temple dispu 
man, neither rai^ng np the people, ni 
lagM^ies, nor in the city : 
Bn they prove " the things whereof they 



roid of oSence toward Giid, and 



assailed by a mob, uid would haye been Sldn 
without tiial but for the interyention ct Lysias ; 
TertQllUB represents him as arrested leg:ally, and 
taten from the bands o£ the Jewish authorities 
by the despotic act of the ehief-eaptalu. It 
should, howeyer, be added, that the whole of 
ver. T ODd part of yer. 8 are of doubtful author- 
ity ; they are omitted by Tischendorf, Grioabach, 
aud Bengel, and doubted by Alford. But while 
external evidence Is conflicting, Internal evidence 
is in fayor of their retention. Tertullus refers 
to no witnesses ; the acctisers to whom he refers 
in ver, 8 are the depatation from the Sonhedilra, 
who hare no direct personal knowledge of the 
matter ; the Asiatic Jews who first accused Paul 
of profaning tie Temple (ch. si ; ai) have not been 
brought up to Cfeearea, perhaps because their 
testimony would tend rather for Paul than 
against liim. Of this fatal omisaion on the part 
of the prosecution Paul wisely avails himself In 
his defence (icn ii-gi). 

lO-IG. PaulinhlsdefencefoUows the course 
of Tertullus, and answers In detail bts charges : 
(1) The charge of sedition he simply and emphat' 
Ically denies, and be demands the pi'oof(>cn ii-ia); 
(3) ho admits and avoids the charge of heresy, 
i. e., admits that he belongs to the sect of the 
Nttzarenes, but declares that Its doctrines ac- 
cord with the law uid the prophets, and in 
nothing sanction an immoral life (»». u-ig) ; (3) 
to the chaise of profaning the Temple he replies 
with an account of the reasons which led Mm to 
the Temple, and with demanding the production 
of the Asiatic Jews who falsely accused Mm in 
Jerusalem (.».. 17-13) 1 finally (.^ so, 51), with the 
boldness of Innocence, he appeals to the Jews 
who are present to testify to the result of the 
Informal trial before the Sanhedrim (ch. ss : 1^), 
aud 111 which the Pharisees declared him without 
eyll. — Thou hast been of many years a 
judge. Felix was now in the sercnth year of 
his procuratorship. The contrast between the 
exordinm of Panl's speech and that of Tertullus 
is noteworthy; Paul, without using flattery, 
wisely expresses a good ground of his confi- 
dence in Felix, as ■ one who is well skilled In 
the manners and the spirit of the Jewish nation. 
Anslogous In its purport Is Christ's response to 



PQate (John IS : S4, i»u).— It is in thy power to 
learn. By Independent testimony, and, as a 
conclusive evidence that he, Paul, had not been 
stirring up sedition in the province in which Fe- 
lls was govei'Dor. As to the charge of sedition 
in other parts of the world, it woulJ be eharac- 
teristlc of Roman administration to I'efer them to 
the goyemors of the disturbed proyinces (tuiu 
S3 : (, 1).— There are yet bat twelve days. 
There is some dis]^reement among the critics in 
their reckoning of these twelve days. It seems 
to me deal' that the time from FanPs going up 
to Jemsalem to the time of his plea before fellx 
is all embraced in these twelve days, aud prob- 
able, from the language of ch. 31 r S6, ST, that 
seven of these days elapsed before the mob and 
the arrest In the Temple. This would allow the 
I'est of the time to be thus accounted for : eighth 
day, appearance before the Sanhedi-im ; ninth 
day, departure from Jerusalem ; three or four 
days Bnbsequent, between that departure and the 
arrival of Ananias and Tertullus at Cccsarea for 
the trial before FeUx. — Neither can they 
proTe the things. A direct challenge to his 
accusers ; and note, in this case, mi Ulustration of 
the justice of the apothegm that no man is to be 
condemned without a hearing ; for the circum- 
stances were adverse to Paul. — But. Fromade- 
nlal of the false charge Fanl passes to a statement 
of the truth respecting himself and hie religions 
opinions.— After that way which they called 
heresy. The same word translated sect In ver. 
5 Is here translated luyesy, Paul admits himself 
to be a Nazarene.— So worship I the God of 
my &thers. Conybeare and Howson giye the 
argument well "Our nation Is divided Into 
religious parties which are called seois: thus 
there Is the sect of the Pharisees and the sect of 
the Sadducces, and bo now we are called the sect 
of the Nazarenea. I do not deny that I belong to 
the latter sect ; but I claim for it the same tole- 
ration which is extended by the Eoman law to 
the others. I claim the right which you allow 
to all the nations under your govemnient, of 
worshipping their national gods" — And here- 
in, i. e.. In this hope , his lellgious faith led to 
no violation of the law, neither that of Moses nor 
that of Borne, but to cirefuluchs and conscien- 
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here " before thee, and 



,q Who ought to have be 
object, if they had aught Hgt — — 

» Or else let theea sajne km »y, if they have fonod 
■ny evil dolne in me, while I stood befme the coundl, 

91 Except It be for thia one voice, that I cried sUu^CU 
ing aoiai^ tlieni, Touching the resatrectioii of the 
dead, I am called in question by you this day. 

sa And when Felii heaid these things, haring more 
perfect knowledge of lial way, he deierred them, and 
said. When Lysias" the chief capuin shall come down. 



,ffSt; 



And h( 

" t,*ii 



t7,° and that he ahoi 

after certehi days, when PeUx 

stun, whinh wu a Jewess, be 

the &ith )n Christ. 



to keep Paul, 
le should forbid 



liS't^ 



lioutd have been 
nuned with him. 
hew' the Jews a 






%, both toward Glod ncd mati. Observe 
the force of the phrase, / exerelfe myedf, imply- 
ia^ tnJning itae's self, as in an art that requires 
practice for its perfection. Comp. 1 Cor. 9 : 37 5 
1 John 3 : S. See also oh. 33 : 1, note and refs. 

17-19. Afler many years> It was five 
years since Paul'fl previous visit to Jerusalem. 
—Alms to my nation, and olieringH. Two 
objects of this visit aj'e speeifled ; one, charity to 
the poor; the otlier, oSei'ings to God in the Tem- 
ple service. — Whereupon certain Jews from 
Asia, etc Ohserve the potots Implied In this 






The 



from the officer of the Temple, but from Asiatie 
Jews; the apostle, so far from profaning the 
Temple, was there to complete a proeesa o* cere- 
monial pnrincation ; he was not responsible for 
the disturbance, emce the tumult waa raised and 
the mnltitude called together by otheI^^ ; and 
the original BCGnsers should have been present 
to substantiate the accusation, not leavuig it to 
hearsay evidence. This demand was hi accordance 
with the Boman custom, which was, not to juilge 
a prisoner, without allowing bini to meet face to 
face with his accusers. 

20, 21. Or let tliese persons themselves 
say what offence they found in me, 
when I stood before the Sanhedrim; ex- 
cept it be for this one saying, which I 
cried out, as I stood in their midst. Paul 
refers to the inquiry before the Jewish court, re- 
ported in eh. 23 : 1-9, in which no other ground 
of condemnation was found, than that afforded 
by his emphatic declaration of faith in tbe doc- 
ijine of the resurrection made before tbe conrt. 

23, 23. Having more perfect knowledge 
of that way, i. e., of the Christian religion. 
In this sense, the phrase this way or the tnay fs 
used In the Acts (..t. s : s, 17, is :9, ej). Felix, as 
governor, would have known something of it, 
but cbieHy through the misstatements of the 
Jews, who habitually represanted the Christians 
as seditious In spirit (joim 11 : 19 ; Acu is ; so, m 19 : s. 



coiDp, A. SI 1 33). Fanl's speech corrected this mis- 
apprehension, and Felix, perceiving that no 
ofCence had been committed against the Boman 
government, and yet desirous not to offend the 
Jews, made an excuse for defoi-ring the case. 
There Is no reason to suppose that he ever sent 
for Lyslas, or even intended to do so. The Ro- 
man procurator was not bound to 3x any definite 
time for the trial of an accused, but m%ht hold 
hira in custody indeflaitcly. — To keep Faal, 
and to let him have liberty. Three kinds 
of custody were reec^iilzfld by Roman law : (1) 
Confinement In the common jail, for description 
of which, see eh. la : 34, niM ; (3) free custody, 
according to which the accused pai'ty was com- 
mitted to the charge of a magistrate, who be- 
came responsible for his api>earanee on the. day 
of trial, this answered to tho modem bail; (3) 
military custody, according to which tbe accused 
was given into the charge of soldiers, who were 
responsible for his sate-kcepiug. He was then 
often chained to a soldier. It was to tbe military 
custody Paul was here committed, but the lan- 
guage, let Mm have liberty (*/s<v te otsmi), implies 
that he was not bound. A form of military cus- 
tody, entitled observatia, in which the soldier 
kept watch of his prisoner, but was not chained 
to hira, was recognized by the law. Because 
Felix left Paul bound (ter. st) when he resigned 
the administration of the province into the hands 
of EestuB, it Soes not follow that he kept him 
bound during his own administration, 

24-27. With bis wife Drnsilla. She was 
uot really his wife, bavhig been seduced from 
her husband AzIkub, prince of Emosa, by Felix, 
through the Intervention of the Cyprian sorcerer 
Simon {^.h. b ; t). She waa tho daughter of Herod 
Agrippa I, and sister of Agrippa II, She hod 
been at the age of six years betrothed to Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, prince of Comageno, but his 
refusal to submit to eireumclBlon and become a 
Jew, prevented the marriage. While living thus 
in adultery with Felix, she bore him a sou, Agrip- 
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send for him to Jeiusaloto, laying- wait in tho way to 


■\TOW when Festus was come into the province. 
IN after three da.ys te asceaded from Casarea to 


4 But FeKtus answered, that Paul sliould fae keptat 
CEesarea, and that he hunself would depart shortly 


\ Then the high priest and the chief of the Jews in- 
furtned him against Paul, and besought him, 
3 And deshred favour against him, that he would 


5 Let them therefore, said he, which among you are 
able, go down wilh me, and accuse this man, If there 



pa ; both mother and son periahed in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in tie coign of Titus. — Heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ. So 
Harod was accnstomad to hear John the Baptist, 
while keeping him a prisoner (Mart g ; so). — As he 
reasoned of righteousness, etc. The apos- 
tle availed hlmselt of this opportunity, not to 
pleaa further in his own defence, bnt to preach 
the truth of God to one unaccustomed to hear it. 
Comp. ch. 38 : 30, 31 ; PhiL 1 : 18 £lg!i.leouaness 
Is rectitude of conduct aod character accordiog 
to the law of God ■ lempentntv is not abstinence 
from atrong drinit, but self control and modera- 
tion as to all the animal appetites and passions. 
Instruction in and exhortation tn both, were 
apeciallj' applicable to Felii, of whom Tacitus 
eays that "ha esorciaed tho authority of a liing 
with the disposition of a slai », m all manner of 
cruelty and lust. " — Felix becoming alarmed, 
answefod. Fear acnt away, not the, sm, but 
the preacher. — When I haie an oppoitun- 
ity. Not a convenient time for repentance, 
for there ia no indication of any penitent feeling 
in Felix, hut an opportunity for fui-ther hearmg 
-—He hoped also tlial money should have 
been given him. Such bribery was exceed- 
ingly common In the Roman provinces. Albi- 
nu3, who Buecooded Festus, encouraged this kind 
of bribery to such an extent, that none were held 
in prison who were able and willing to buy their 
way out^ Doubtless the money for tills purpose 
could easily have been ridsed among Paul's 
friends, but ha would not employ corrupt meas- 
ures to escape even a palpable Injustice. — 
Wherefore he sent for him, etc. Not ha- 
cause of any interest in Paul's person or doc- 
trine, but from a hope of obtaining money 
through him or his friends, Felix had these con- 
ferences with the apostle. — Porcius Festus. 
See ch. 25 ; 1, note.'— Left Paul bound. Still 
in military custody, and perhaps, on transferring 
him to Festus, actually in chains. 

E FESTUS A 



For the fourth time Paul prei 



his delonce; the iirr.t being before the mob at 
Jemaalem (ct w), the second before the Sanhe- 
drim (d,.!3), the third before Felix (c!, si). The 
mtraat between the conduct of Felix and Fee- 
ls agrees with what we know of their ruspisctlve 
laraeters. The latter does not do full justice 
I Paul, but, making due allowances for the 
times and the ordinary course of Roman gover- 
his course is relatively commendable, 
though I cannot agree with Lewin in thinking it 
worthy of all admiration. The general lesson 
these chapters, scarcely noticed by the eom- 
ntators, is tbe apostolic example of tho ephlt 
with which the Christian should meet false aecu- 
n, resisting palpaiiie injuatice by mcokness 
without weakness, and dignity without pitde 
or wrath, and making even the wrong-doing of 
his enemies and those of his Lord aii occasion of 
preaching tjie Gospel. No words can add to the 
moral power of the simple contrast between Paul, 
the Christian priaoner, Festus, the coldand skep- 
tical Roman, and Agrippa, the amhitioua, lust' 
fill and scornful man of the worid- 

1-5. Now when Festus. Foreius Foatus 
waa sent by Nero to succeed Felis, probably in 
the late summer or autumn of A. D. BO, and re- 
mained in office till the summer of a. d. 63, a lit- 
tle less than two years, during which time Judea 
was disturbed with the same difficulties with 
siearii, robbers, and sorcerers, as during the 
administration of Felii. Festus Is represented 
aa being moro efficient in ^heii- snbjeclion than 
his predecessor, and a much more Just and hon- 
orable man. He had a difierence with tho Jews 
conecming a high wall which they had built to 
prevent Agrippa from overlooking the court of 
the Temple from his palace. This wall also pre- 
vented the Roman guard appointed to watch tlie 
Temple during the teativai, from a view of it. 
The pi'ocurator took sides with Agrippa against 
tho Jews. But he permitted them to send to 
Rome for a deciaion, and Nero's wife influenced 
it In their favor. Featus was succeeded by Albi- 
nus.— Into the province. This term is used 
popularly not accurately ; Judea being a procu- 
ratorsbip attached to tho province of Syria,— 
From Ciesarea. The mUitary headquarters of 
the Roman governor.— To Jerusalem. For 
conference with the Jeivish authorities on taking 
possession of the office.— The high-priest. 
lamael, the son of Phali, the successor of Ana- 
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roueht. 
\nf ivhe 



^ Jer 



K Judgment seat, coma 
1 come, the jev 
implaiDts agaiDS 



rhicb- 



thisy could not prOTt. 

S Wbllc he answered for himself, Neither sgsinst 
the law of the Jews, neither against the temple, nor 
yet against Cssar, hare I offended any thine at au. 

9 ButFestus, willmgtodo thejewsa pleasure, Bn- 

awered Paul, and saij; Wilt thou r ' '— 

and there be judged of these thin 



K. 






I stand at Cssar's }n%ment aeai, 
judged : to the Jews hare I done 

,"Fo^i"l be an"ofepder, or have committed HUT 
thing worthy of death, I refuse not to die : but if there 
be none of these things whereof these accuse tne, 

12 'liien Festus, when he had conferred with the 
council, answered. Hast thou appealed unto Csesar! 
UDto C»SBF Shalt thou go. 

came unto Casarea, to salute plstus, 
T4 And when they had been there many days, Fes- 



nltts. Ttme had not (rooled the hatred of the 
Jews.— And desired favor. It is little con- 
sonant with our ideas ol justice that condemna- 
tion alioaia be asked of a. Judge as a politieal 
favor, but It was no strange thing for a Roman 
governor both to release and to condemn prlson- 
ere, as a means ot ingratiating himself with the 
people. — Laying; wait in the way to hill 
him* The Implication is that ar:'angements 
were already perfected for an Bmbnscad-e, per- 
haps bythoBOwho had two years before prepared 
one (*. !3 -, la-it). We know from JoBepbus that 
the laud was full of assassins who were hired by 
various parties to kill their adversaries. — Bnt 
Festns answered, etc. The reason fot this 
answer is given in ver. 16. See note there. He 
would, however, have, subsequently complied 
with their request (.m.s) but for Paul's protest 
and appeal.-7-Let them, therefore, said he, 
which among you are in authority. Not 
which are able to go, for the Roman magistrate 
would cot make the trial of Paul dependent 
upon the convenience of the accusers. He calls 
for those who are officially able to represent the 
Sanhedrim. 

6-9. Hore than ten days. The best read- 
ings have Not mwe thmt eight or ten days.— fit- 
ting on the Judgmentaseat. The official 
throne, or chair of statu, used in administering 
Justice. For illustration and description, see 
John 19 : 13, note.— Many and grievous com- 
plaints. Their nature is indicated by the 
speech of TertuUua In the preceding chapter, 
and by the summary of Paul's defence here. 
They included charges of violating Jewish law, 
profaohig the Temple, and hipiting sedition 
againstCfcsar.— Which they could not prove. 
The good fruit of Paul's caution Is noteworthy ; 
not even malice could Und plausible ground for 
his condemnation. Paul eseroplifles hla 

precepts (Rem., cL. 13;14;I6. Comp. 1 Pel.4 : Itls). — ^Wilt 

thou go up to Jemsalem? The oatem 
reason for this request of Pestua is given In 
30, viz., because he desirea more light on the reli- 
gious questione Involved ; the real reason is given 
here.vlz., his desire to curry favor with the Jews.' 



That this was not the real reason is evident, (1) 
from the language of the historian here ; (S)frora 
Paul's dignified and emphatic langungo In ver. 
10 ; (3) from the confessed perplexity of Festus 
it becomes necessary to formulata the 
charges against his prisoner, to he sent with him 
Rome. Tho proposition to transfer the trial 
Jerusalem was also, in effect, a proposition to 
transfer the proceedings to the Jewish Banho- 
drim which had accused Paul. Btfoi-e me Indi- 
cates, not that Festna would conduct the trial 
personally, hut that he would be present and 
supervise it. Alford supposes that Festns anti. 
cipated Paul's refusal, hnt desired to mate it 
appear to the Jews that the obstacle to eomph- 
wlth their request came from Paul, not 
himself. Paul, having declared himself a 
Roman citizen, and no good ground of condem- 
nation having been made to appear, he could not 
he transferred from the Roman to the Jewish 
tribunal, without his consent. 

I0-I3> But said Fanl, At the Judgment- 
seat of Caesar I am standing; there it is 
right for me to be judged. The Jews in 
nothing have 1 wronged, as also Ihon 
knowest belter (than to prefer this request). 
If indeed I hare wronged (any) and done 
aught worthy of death, I do not entreat 
not to die ; but if there is nothing in these 
things of which they accnse me, no one 
shall sacrifice me to them. To t^iesar I 
appeal. This translation will aid In giving tho 
spirit of Paul's response. It was hla right, as a 
Roman citizen, to bo Judged before the Boraan 
tribunal ; he had not transgressed the Jewl^ 
law ; there was, therefore, no reason tor going 
before a Jewish tribunal. I do not eirfi-cat tiolta 
die presents Paul in contrast with his accusers. 
They, ask Paul's condemnation as a favor : he de- 
mands acquittal as a matter of juBtiee. Hetbmr 
me -unto litem, is literally, Grant mc to them as a 
matter of favor. Paul, as a Roman citizen, re- 
fuaea to be used by Festns for his own political 
advantage. Ceesar la here.Nero ; it was ageneral 
title of the Roman emperors, as Pharaoh of the 
Egyptian kings, . The conri^ and dignity of 
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cerUio man left in bonds by F< ._. 

if iHlests and tfie elders of Ihe Jews informed «e, 

irine li>AMrs jadgmeat against Uim. 

j To whom ranawered. It is not tbe manna of the 



la accused have theg 



'""fl lit" had certain qui 



lo ^ b™ught'for^^ 
accusers stood up, they 
chtbu^aR 1 supposed: 
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XXV. 


or on 


Jesus, V'hich 


was deail 


?hrh 

these 


f^pT 


ofques- 
erusiem 



nd there be judged ol these matters 
21 But wllen Aul bod appealed ti 
le hearing "'■■'- ■ ^■'-^ 



an^ Betniee, with great • poinp"anif wS: 
the place of hearirur. with the cbiet capti 
dpal meu of the^y, at Festus" commai 
was brought forth. 



Paul in tlila respoiiEe indicate some secret 
ground of courage. This was twofold, (1) aueh 
promises of God in the O. T., a copy of whicli 
Fani doubtless possessed, as Ps. S7 : &-8 ; Isa. 
41 : 10-14; (3) his rigbts as a Roman citizeD. 
Among these rights was that of appeal from the 
Oeciaion of a provincial niaglstrate, under the 
republic to the people, under the empire to the 
emparor. No written appeal was required ; tie 
pronunciation of the single word appello, Jaffpeoi, 
Buspended all fntther proceedhigs. There mere, 
however, certain eases of great otime, where 
there was no doubt as to the facts, In which tbe 
appeal might be disallowed, e. g., iit the case of 
bandits or piratea talcen in the act. Hence, here 
Festus confers with his council before allowing 
the appeal. This council consisted of a certain 
number of citizens selected for the trial of ac' 
cased persona, in conference with the proconsuL 
—And lo Ciesar shalt thou go. TbusFeetua 
unconsciously aided to fulfill tbe promise of God 
to Paul in eh. as : 11. 

13. Agrippa and Bernice. Herod Agrip- 
paH, who was educated at the court of Ciaudins. 
Being only seventeen years old at the time of the 
death of his father, Agrippa the Great, he was 
not allowed to succeed to Ids kingdom, which in- 
cluded all that of Herod the Great. Instead, 
Claudius gave him the priucipality of Cbalcis, 
the presidency of the Temple at cTerusalem and 
of Its treasures, and the appointment of the high- 
priest, adding afterward the former tetrarchy of 
Philip, with the title of ki>^. This jariediction 
was still farther increased bj Nero. But he 
made himself obnoxions to the Jens by his caprl- 
dous changes of the higb-priesthood, and eape- 
i^ally offended them by constructing a magnlfl- 
t«nt room In his palace to overlook the Temple, 
and by tbe partiality and lavish favors which he 
bestowed upon the city of Berytus. At tbe 
break of the war with the Romans, ho aided with 
them, after vainly attempting to dissuade 
people from rubeillon. At the siege of Gai 
he was wounded, bnt was afterward invested 
with the dignity of praetor at Rome, whither he 



with his aister Bornice, after tbe capture of 
He died in the third year of Trajan, 
at about aevcnty years of a^, and was the last 
prince of the house of the ^erodB. Bemlce, his 
sister, who had been the wife of her uncle Herod, 
is charged with having lived in criminal intimacy 
with him. To escape the scandal, she married 
Folemon, king of Cilicia, but she remained with 
him only a little time, retuiiifng to Agrippa to 
live under tbe same scandalous appearances. 
About A. D. 65 she was at Jerusalem performing 
a vow, when she interceded with Gessius Plorus 
against his cruel ma-isacre of the Jews, the sole 
redeeming act of an otherwise utterly Infamous 
life. She is reported to have won to her homage 
both Vespasian and Titus, tbe foi'mer by her 
magnificent presents, the latter by her beauty. 

14»21. There is nothing to indicate whence 
the Eacred writer obtained his report uf this In- 
terview—apparently a private one — between 
Fcstus and Agrippa. The substance of it may 
have been commanicated by Postus to Paul or 
some of bis friends ; but in its piiraseoiogy it 
may reasonably be regarded as a dramatic rep- 
resentation, by the historian, of the substantial 
facts, after the manner customary in both an- 
cient and modem history. See Intro., p. 15. 
Agrippa, one of the Hetodian family, was famil- 
iar with the Jewish religion, had the right of ap- 
pointment of the hlgh-prlest, and was president 
of the Temple ; It was therefore natui'al for Fes- 
tus to communicate the facts respecthig Paul to 
Agrippa, whose life and character made him 
tamUlar with Jewish laws and usages. Chaps. 
33 : 30 ; 34 : le ; S5 :5 Illustrate the declaration 
of ver. 16, which is abundantly sustained by 
classical authorities. It is more reis abl t 
presume that Eestns correctly report h n 
awor to the request of the Jews, th ult f 
which only is recorded by Luke in 4, h n 

to suppose that he added this detl tl n 
specting Roman law to gain credit w hA ppa. 
The language of ver. 13 indicates a r al p pi s: 
ity in the mind of the Roman govern , to wh m 
the question whether Jesus was alive or dead 
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ai And Festna said. King Agrippa, and all men 
which are here present with us, ye eee fliia man, about 

me, bnth at Jerusalem, and aim here, crying that' he 

15 Bnt when I found &at he had committed nolh- 
' worthy of death, and that he himself hath ap. 
led; to Au^stus, I have determined «> send hhn. 

It hm forth befo 



pealed' to Augusti 
36 Of whona ha 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THEN Agriiipa said unto Paul, Theu art permitted 
to speal: lor thyself. Then Paul stretched fortli 
the hand, and answered for himself: 

3 I think myself happy, king A^tippa, becausa I 
shall fluswet for mysell this dayTiefore thee, touching 
all the thinsa wheieof ] am iiccuaedof the Jaws; 

3 Espedall;, JwasM/Awntheeto he exnetti tnall 
customs and queatibna which are among the Jews: 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear' me padentlT. 

4 MymanDer'of life from my youUi, which was at 

all%helaw5: 

5 Which knew me irom the bet^inning, if they would 



appeared to be a matter of 110 inportaiice. 
Comp. the iiidiaerence of GaMo, ch. IB ; 32-17. 
Ver. ao assigns a reason for the proposition of 
Festtia to trausfer tlie ease to Jernsalem, wliich 
would be agreeable to Agrippa, to whoae Judg- 
ment OD matters of Jewisb law and custom Fea- 
tOB deferred. The real reason is giren in ver. 9. 
See note there. AugmCus is not here the name 
of that C»aar so known in history. The title, an 
adjective denoting osneroiie or angtist, is strictly 
religious in its character, and was first given, to 
OctaviuB, the first emperor, from whom it was 
inherited by hie successors. The C«sar now on 
the throne was the infamoUB Nei'o, whose reign 
lasted from j_ d. 54 to A. D. 08. 

33-27. The plea of Paul befor Agrippa is n 
dh'ect fuiaument of our Lord' proph y in 
Matt 10 : 18 ; Mark 13 : 0. He w amm n 
before the tting for exMbitiou 1* h ban 
trial, for the appeal already alio d k h 
case out ol the hands of the pro urato nh 
could no longer render judgmen h 
i^aiDst the prisoner (oh, w; a?). An ogo a othe 
course of Festus here is that of Pilate in sending 
Christ before Herod (iuk.iia;o-is). The place <if 
htaritig was the atidiloHmn, a hall Or room in the 
pt^aces of the Boman emperors, and in the resi- 
dences of the provincial govamors, for the pur- 
poses of public receptions, the trial of causes, 
and other state busineas. The ch^f-coptatTta are 
the tribunes or chief militai'y officers (>»gli.si :3i, 
nou) ; (he principal men (if the city ai-e prominent 
dvilians. The pomp of the royal auditors is de- 
scribed In contrast with the lowliness of the pris- 
oner in chains. It is necessary that Festus 
should afford some esense foe fhie pabllo exhi- 
bition of his prisoner; hence the explanation of 
vera. 26, 37. The perplexity was, however, a 
real one, for the goyernor was required to send, 
in writing, with the prieoDcr, a statement of the 
accusation (•«. cfi. sa • a, nois) ; to send Paul with- 
out such written statement, or with one of a 
trivial character, would subject Festna to crili- 
(•tsm, if not to censure. It should, however. 
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have occurred to him that, if Paul had been kept 
in prison for two years, without even a definite 
accusation It was qu te time Ihat ho were ei't at 
lihertj 

Vh. 3G • 1-3. In the speech which follows 
Paul begins by expressing his gratiheation m 
being permitted to speak before one familiar 
with Jewish laws and life, and then cntcrB at 
once into whit is a response to the quLStlon of 
Feetus— a statement of the real offence which 
has aroused the enmity of the Jews. He accord- 
rates his early experlenco as a Pharisee, 
trsion, his commission from Christ, and 
his course in obedience to that commissiOQ, for 
which causes the Jews sought to slay him. Fes-_ 
u , regarding him aa a religious enthusiast, 
b aks in upon his discourse with the Interrup- 
n of ver. 2t ; from Festus the apostle appeals 
to icing Agrippa to attest the truth of his repre- 
sentation of the prophetic teaciilngs ; Agrippa 

plies with the sareaatio cesponso of ver. 28, 
eliciting from Paul, whose ardor neither skepti-. 
dsm nor sarcaant can quench, the rejoinder of 
ver. 20, with which the audience closes. 

Thou art permitted to speak for thyself. 
But he does not; he speaks for Christ, and for 
those whom he addresses, preaching the (ik>Epel 
in season and out of season. — Stretched forth 
the hand; that was chained ; a significant and 
eloquent reminder that he, against whom Festns 
can Und no definite, accusation, is a prisoner. — 
Answered for himself. The Greek word (una- 
Joj'f o.uui) is not Hie Same so rendered InAgrippa's 
pemiissioo. It simply means to plead or answer 
before a tribunal. — Especially because then 
art eipert in all Jewish customs, whether 
established by law or usage, and questions, 
inclnding the religious disputes between the dif< 
ferent Jewish sects. 

4-S. Know all the Jews. Not to be taken 
literally ; yet an indication that Paul was before 
his convereion a man of considerable reputation, 
and this is confirmed by the few known facts of 
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6 And now ■ I stand and am judged for Ih. tope of 


ID Which thins: I also did in' Jerusalem : and many 
of the saints dlTl ahu. up In prison, havi.« receiveS 


the promise- made of God unto our ftithern: 


7 Unto which promise our twelve tribes, instantly 


authority' from the chief priests ; and when they were 


serTingP God day and nighi, hope to come. For 
which hope's sake, liing Agrippa, X am accused of the 




11 And I punished them oft in'every synaeKnie, 
and compelled thim to blaspheme ; and fteing eiceed- 


^Twhyi should It be thoueht a thii« incredible with 
you, that God should raise tlie dend I 

9 I ' i-erily thought with myself that I ought to do 
mJny thin^contrlry to the name of Jesus of Sazareth 


lOgl)' mad a^ainat them, 1 persecuted thtjn even unto 


straise cities. 
j3 Whereupon as I went' to Damascus, with an 





hlB early history — If they would te>!tift. To 

tlieir t«stimonv Paul appealed in lila addiess be 
fore the mob on the tower Btairs (rt sa s) — 
After the most itraitest sect. Tbe Fharl 
sees were divided into two classes, the followers 
of Hfllel and the followers of Shammal, the for- 
mer liberal and catholic, the latter rigid and nar- 
row in their spirit. See Matt. 8 ; 7. Paul be- 
longed to the Btraiti;r or more rigorous faction, 
not to that which embraced such men as Nico- 
demns, Joseph of Arlmathea, and Gamaliel. 
Comp. his description of his character and espe- 
rleoce in Phil. 3 : 4^,— For the hope of the 
liromise made by God.> This promise was of 
a Messiah, who shonld dcllyer Israel, and should 
prove himself King of kings and Lord of lords. 
For Agrippa no further reference or deseription 
of this promise waB necessary ; Paul wisely does 
not describe it, because any attempt to do so 
ifoald be liable to be misnnderstood by the Ko- 
mnn procurator, who doubtless knew that the 
Jews expected a politic,]! Messiah, and who 
could not have been made to understand the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom that fulfilled 
the hope to which Paul leftrrtd. — Unto which 
oiir twelve tribesj in zealous worship day 
and night, hope to come* That is, it is the 
hope of the fulfillment of this prophecy which 
inspires the Jews hi thoir zeal for the ceremo- 
nialism of the law; ^eving {Xut^imi'i Indicates 
ritualistic or ceremonial worship.— Why is it 
Jad«;ed by you incredible if God raises 
the dead * That is. If God sees flt to raise tbe 
dead, what is there in that past your belief? 
The appeal is to Agrippa, who professed to be- 
lieve the O. T. Scriptures (»er. »i), which contain 
unqDcatlonable eases of resurrection from the 

dead (1 Klnji IJ : SJ, JS; 1 KJng«t;3»JSi IS;!]). 

0-11. I thonsht within myself. Or, in 

ni^acjfi The language Implies a spirit of self- 
reliance. In contrast with the prayer which ac- 
companied bis conversion, "What shall I do, 
LordJ"(.b.!S;io). See also ch. a ; 11, which cer- 
tainly implies that he had not before really 
sought counsel and guidance of God. This is 
the secret, in part, of his sio ; he thought he 
ought to persecute the Clirlstians because he 
had confidence in self, not that spirit of humility 



whiLh mikes its possessor seek direction from 
God. — Ought to do many things against 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth. That is, 
agamst the cause wh eh centred aiiout and was 
represented by that name But observe, he docs 
not say that ho thought he onght to persecute to 
death. His couscience Justified his opposition to 
Christianity -, his pride and self-will embittered 
him against its adherents. — Received aulhora 
ity from the chief- priests. This commission 
was prior to that asked and obtained to pursue 
the converts to Damascus. — 1 gave my voice 
against them. Literally, I ea^ mypSMe, i. e., 
my vote. In voting In ancient times, small 
round pebbles were used, the white for acquit- 
tal, the black for condemnation. Tbe language 
here clearly Implies that Paul had, at that time, 
a position which entitled him to vote in the tri- 
buoat before which the Christians were brought 
for trial ; and as the Jewish law allowed the in- 
fliction of the death -sentence only by tbe Sanhe- 
drim, the conclusion has been very generally 
drawn that he was a member of that court. In 
that case, according to Rabliinical rules, he must 
have been at least SO years of age. — And I pun- 
ished them oft in every synagogue. The 
synagogue was a court as well as a house of wor- 
ship, and was used sa a, place of pimishment by 
scourging (m>u. i«; II). — Compelled them to 
blaspheme. Litei'ally, To speak eitii <if; here 
of the name of Christ, i. e., to recant fi'on their 
faith, and renounce Christ. The original indi- 
cates rather Paul's purpose than his success ; that 
they actually did blaspheme is not necessarily Im- 
plied, but is very probable. Such apostasies 
have occurred in all times of persecution, and 
did occur In the primitive church (a TUn. i ; is , j ^ 'o i 
Hell. e:«).— And being exceeding mad against 
them. This language effectually disposes of 
the poailion of those who suppose titat in all this 
persecution Paul was acting under the impulse 
of conscience alone, and in a devout though mis- 
taken service of God. He may haye thought 
he did God service In slayhig Christ's disciples 
(joim IB : i), but it l3 clear that he was acting under 
the Influence of pride and passion, which unfits 
the mind for moral judgment. What one who 
Is " exceeding mad " thinks he ought to do Is no 
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Ch. xxvij thb 

13 At midday, O kin^^ 1 Haw in the way a light from 
lieaven, alJoiie the bt.ghtnessotthe buc, shining round 
about me and them ivhictiiouineyed with me. 

U And when ws were all fallen to the eaithj heard 

harl f™ thee to kict against ihe pricks. 

;; And I said, Who ^1 thou, Lord? Andhesajd, I 
am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

16 But rise, and stand upon ihy feet ! for 1 ha?e ap- 

iBter" and awitneas" both ofthese things which thou 
hast seen, and of those tldngs in the wnich I will ap- 

17 Delivering thee from the people, and Jrirm the 
Geotiles, unto s whom now I send thee, 

iS To open' their eyes, aWtoturn'^Jimfrom dark- 
ness to Ugnt, aad jWm the power" of Satan unto God, 



;y may receive fbj^venes! 



netjfiei by faith' 



'9 Whereupon, O ting Agrippa, i was not disobedi- 

so But shewed' first unto them of Damascus, and at 
JeruaaLem, and throughout aJl the coasts of Judsa, 
and ikss to the Gentiles, that they should repent and 
turn to God, and do worts ^ meet for repentance. 

21 For these causes the lews' caught me in the tem- 
ple, and went about to kill «f. 

- 22 Hftvlnglherefbreobtained helpofGod,Icontinue 
unto this day, wilnesdng both to small and great, »iy- 



ig none other tjii 
d Moses did sa 
13 That Christ 



prophet! 









;ities. Literal- 
ly, (S(ies MiWiout, (. e., without the boundB of Ju- 
dea. He was not content to drive heresy from 
hlB own land ; he determined to estirpate it. 
To understand Paul's converaioQ It is naceBaary 
to foriD a clear Idea of his previous state of 
mind \ and this certainly was not that of a hum- 
ble, devout, but mistaken child of God. Cou- 
pling the account here with other refecences in 
Acts and the Epistles, we may ascertain Its zsr 
senti^ character. He wsa proud aud self-confi- 
dent {ptii. 3 : 4), Hcrupuloua cooceiTung the letter 
rather than the spirit (Phu. 3 . s), angered hy the 
determined endurance of the Christians (ver. 11), 
fall of and breathing out thi-oatenlngs and Slaugh- 
ter (ct. 9 : 1), relentless, sparing neither men nor 
women (di. i i), pursuing th^ disciples into pri- 
yate houses, ravaging the church like a wild 
heast (cb. s : %, uouj, ^id adding his own (aunts and 
revillngs to punishment (i Tim, 1 : is, nou), being all 
the time uueoay In his own conscience, and by 
its reproachs nly goad d more bitter anger 

(.b..-4-.). 

I2-I5> To Q d n f the discrepan- 

cies, real and pp n b u the three ac- 

counts of Sau n -B n h and in ohaps. 9 
and 33,see9 9nte Pul account here is 
the fullest o h h and contains several 
features peculiar to it, viz., the description of 
tbe light as rAove tJie brtghtaesa qflhe sun, the lan- 
guage of the heavenly voice, in tAe Hebrew lungtie, 
the revelation of Paul's own interior struggles, 
S is hard for Ihee to kieh against the priekn. The 
latter occurs in our English version In ch. » : S, 
but was mserted there by the copyists from this 
place. On the meaning of the metaphor and its 
spiritual significance, see note there. 

16-18. I believe, with Alford, that Paul here 
erabodiea in one account the revelation of the 
divine will made to him by Ananl^ (cb. e : is), and 
Bubseqoently In tho Tomplo at Jerusalem (=L. 
»:i8-!i). See note on the Conversion of Saui, 
p. 111, 1, d. These verses, constituting Paul's 



commisEion, indicate also the commission of all 
Christian ministers. They are appointed to be 
witnesses to those things made Icnown or to be 
made known to them by the ijpirit of God ; their 
protector is the Lord, who ia with tkeia alway 
even to the end of the world (mul ss . si) ; the re- 
sult of their testimony Is the opening of Che eyes 
of tho blind, that they may he tni-ned from dark- 
ness to light, from Satan to God ; therein receiv- 
ing the remission, t. e., the putting away, of 
their sins, and an inheritance among the holy, nil 
of which is accomplished by faith in Christ. ^ 
faith that is in me qu^ifles receive ; the meaning 
is, Tltai they may recetve, by tfufailh that is ia me, 
forgitienesa <jf sto and inhJnUaticri, etc T/ie peo- 
ple are the people of Israel, hi contrast with the 
Gentiles. 

19-21. I was not disobedient. It does 
not necessarily follow that Paul devoted himself 
forthwith exclusively to preaching ; and since, 
in his description of the regions in which he 
preached, Arabia is not mentioned, the language 
here tends to confirm Qie hypothesis that his 
sojourn In Arabia (GuI. 1 1 11) was rather for study 
and meditation than for public ministry. IBs 
preaching in Damascus followed immcSiately his 
conversion (Acue:n)-«); then, after his visit to 
Arabia, followed a brief mhiiBtry hi Jernsaletii 
(oh. »:is); but there Is no distinct account of any 
public ministry by him throughout the province 
of Judea. Observe the threefold elements In 
Christian experience : repentance, i. e., abandon- 
ment of sin; return to God, i. e., faith; and 
woiis meet for repentance, i e., the fraits of 
repentance and faith in practical godliness. See 
Isa, 65 : fl, 7 i Luke 3 : 8-14 ; Ephes. 3 : 10,— For 
these causes. Paul has been requested by 
Felis, impliedly, to give sn account himself of 
the crimes laid against him. This he has done 
in what Is, in fact, a gospel sermon, though In 
form partially a self-defence. 

23, 33. 1 continue unto this day. Rather, 
M'en unto this day I Aow stood ; i. e,^8gBlnBt 
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^4 And B9 ha Urns spakefoclumsBlf, Festu! 

rning doUi'mak 

t speak forth the wortls of tmtli aad soberni 



t beside thyself; much 



THE ACTS. [On. XXVI. 

ao And Paul said, I would" to Gort. that not only 
loa, but iilao all that hear me this day, were both al- 



whom I speai; freely: for I am persuaded that none 
of these thincs are hidden from him ; for this thing was 
not doue in a corner. 

ij King Aeiippa, believest thou Uie prophets i I 
know tJi£ tiiou believest. 

■ pa aaid unto Paul, Almost thon"per- 

a Chiistiaa. 



tfi Then Agdppa aa 



noBt, and altogether ._. 

30 And when he had thus spDken» ti 



5, saying, This maA doeih notl 



3a Then said Agrippa unto Fegtus, This man might 



foes without ana f ears within {i 
thoa exemplify ing Ws ei" 
: 13.— Both to small and great. To the 
few women without the walls of FhUippi (*=« 
n:is); totlie procurator Felii ajiii king Agrip- 
pa.— Saying none other things. So far firom 
impugning the law and the prophets, he has pro- 
ckdmed their fulflUmeiit in a Messiah BuHering, 
cnielfled, and risen from the dead, and so bring- 
ing light, not only to the people of laraal, but 
also to the Gentiles. For propheciea of which 
this was a fulfillment, see Isa. 43 : 6 ; 49 : H; 
eO:l-3. 

24>37. ■Festus, the cold and ekeptieal Roman, 
could not comprehend Paure enthusiasm re- 
specting the reanrrectlon of "one Jeans" (ct. 
:s 1 m), whom the Jews asaei-ted to be dead, and 
Paol affirmed to be alive ; to him the apostle 
aaemed a religions fanatic, as did Jesus to Pilate. 
Paul responds that hla words are those <if truth 
and so6ern*3s, i, a., I'ooted in the truth, and com- 
ing from a sane and self-restrained mind ; and he 
appeals to king Agrippa, as one thi^ knows both 
the facts respecting the life imd death of Jesna, 
and the testimony In the O. T. prophets which 
those faeta fulfilled. 

3S,29. In a little thon persaadest 
become a Chrisliau. There arc two difficult 
questions reapecting the proper 
thla verse, (1) The rendition of the idiom ; (3) the 
spirit ot the speaker. Some scholars supply 
after the words in. a litlle, the word time, thus 
making the declaration. In a little lime Ifum inilt 
persuade, etc.; this necessitates renderhig Paul' 
reply, Whetlier In a little time or in mmk time ; 
substitution of or (i^) for and (ralj, for which 
there seems to be no warrant in the Greek, 
though this anbstitutton is made, without expla- 
nation, 1^ Hackett, Alford, and Conybeare aud 
HowHon. Others supply the word labor or endea- 
sor, i. e., wSJ a Ultle endeaiior, easily, thou persjiad- 
esl ,- but this Is open to the same objection. I 
would supply, as Alexauder, the word degree, 
-thas rendering the passage as in our English Tor- 
sion. In respect to the spirit of the speaker 
there are three views ; The first regards Agrip- 
pa as espressing a serious conviction; the second 



as expressing a courtly and complimentary ap- 
preciation of Paul's eloquence, implying a recog- 
nition of the truth of what he had said respect- 
ing Jesus Christ and the prophets ; the thii-d as 
ironical. 1 incline to adopt the latter view, from 
the considerations, tha,t the term Christian was 
one of Dl-repute, never, apparently, naed by the 
disciples ajnong themselves (o» cb, n ; a, nsu), and 
that this Intei'pretation accords bettor tiian 
either of the others with what we know of the 
character ot Agrippa, and also with Paul's an- 
swer, aud the abrupt conclusion of the hearing. 
I would I'euder, then, the passage thus, Thea 
Agrippa ioM unto Foid, In a little measure thoft 
jierstutdest me to become a Christian; and Bml 
eaid, I cffuld ydsh to 6od, tluit both in a meitsjtre 
and in fall, not only tfiou, bid also cdlt/Mse who hear 
me to-day, were emn aiich as I am, exeejitiiig only 
these boTids. The last words refer to Paul's cap- 
tivity, but may have been enforced by holding up 
to view the chains upon his wrists. 

30-33. Paul's response brings the bearing to 
an end. Festna had already decided that Paul 
has not done anything wor^y of condemnation 
under the Roman law (cL, sh -. nsiij, Agrippa ad- 
Judges that he is guilty of no offence against 
Jewish law. But the appeal made by Paul and 
accepted by Festus, has taken the case out of 
the governor's hands, and he has no longer 
power either to acqnit or to condemn. 

Ch. 37. PAUL'S VOTA«E AKD SfilPWUECK. Divine 

pBOVroEHCEiNnCHniSTJLAB TRUST niUSTRATSn. Sbb 

note at end of chapter. 

Phelimwaby Note.— a. D. (10. The date of 
the events In this chapter is fixed by ver.S(iMi»i. 
ihtre), as extending from the early fall into and 
through the winter, the mid-winter months (*. 
IS : 11) being spent in the Island of Malta, and 
Rome being reached In the early spring of A. j>. 
61. For the correct understanding of the chap- 
ter, some knowledge of ancient ships and navi- 
gation is necessary. I have not only in this 
note, but throughout this chapter, borrowed 
largely from, and followed closely, Mr, James 
Smith's monograph on the Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul, which is the recognized stand- 
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ard work on the subject, not only in England, 
but also upon the Continent. Conybeare and 
HowBon di'aw largely from tt; Lewin famislieB 
some saggestive dntaJla; tha other eomnien- 
tators add but very little inlormatlon to these 
onginal aathorltlea. For an elitborate descrip- 
tion of ancient ships, the student is referred, in 
addition, to WaUam Smith's Did, ofAnUq,,an, 

Of Ancient Niviqation. — The Mediterra- 
nean was called by tbe aoeienta the Great Sea ; It 
was the theatre of an oxtenehe commerce, but 
ons noceBBarily rude and imperfect. I'he Greeks 
sod Somana were Ignorant of the use of the oom- 
paas ; they were without exact chronometers ; 
the instruments with which they took observa- 
tions were very imperfect compared with those 
of modern tlmea; charts were alinoat, if not 
quite unknown It waa therefore generally con 
sidered necessuj to remain in sight of the coast 
or of Bin p slaa I by i y st e mt, by the itarhbi 
night 1 



tlvely rudo, both in build and rig— the etem built 
exactly like the prow ; the sails gisnerally sqnarp, 
though triangular top-sails seem to hav@ been 
known to the Romans. Merchant ships wero con- 
structed of large size, quite eqnal to those of a large 
modem merchant vessel. The ship of Lnclan de- 
scribed below, is estimated at from 1,S00 to 1,500 
tons. Paul's ship carried 376 crew and passen- 
gers (ler. 87), that lu whlch Josephufl was wrecked, 
600. The prow of the ancient ship was generally 
ornamented on both sides with figures ; very 
commonly an eye was represented on each side. 
Hence, probably, the expression, to eye or/o«e!fl* 
wiiiii (<cT. IE, Boie). The stem was like the prow, 
variously adomed, especially with an image of 
the tutelary deity of tbe vessel (cb. w : ii, nou). 
Banks of oars were nsed In the naial vessels ; the 
great vessel of Ptolemseus Philopator had 1,000 
rowers but it isn>t netes'iary to enter here into 
a discussion concermng the arrangLment of these 
1 nto lute ihv\ wer □ t a teatu <. of mcr 
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bioad hlades, projecting one fiora each aide of 
the stern, and In larger ships joined by a pole 
which kept the rudders parallel, and brought 
them under the control of one steersman. Ropes 
or mdder-bands were provided by which these 
rudders could be drawn ont of the water and fas- 
tened to the side of the vessel when not In use 
(.a. 40). Ships were constructed with one, two 
or three masta, made usually of fir. In fhroe- 
masted vessels tbe largest mast was nearest the 
stem ; the main-yaM was attached to the main- 
mast by a wooden hoop made to slide up and 
down by means of ropes and pulleys. The an- 
h did tdlH materially in form from those 
f m d m s, cept that they wore often 

n t d ■! h fiuke and sometimes with 
n A p ull rit of the Ship furniture wore 

used for Trapping or nnder- 



g dn 



e of d 



r (v« 



uld not 

tb mod i ili against the wind, but when 
rurmlng before the wind, made fair progress. 



The voya^ from Rhegium to Futeoll, li& miles, 
made in one day, S4 hours (*. js : is), though a 
quick, wae not an unprecedented passage. These 
general features of an ancient ship wiU. be made 
clearer to the reader by the accompanying lUua- 
tration from an ancient picture, representhig the 
easting of Jonah to tie whale. In the centre ia 
the main-mast with tbe sail reefed up to the 
yard ; In the stem are the two rudders ; in the 
prow is the foresail, miscalled mainsail in ver. 40. 
A vivid picture of an Alexandrian corn-ship jnst 
such as that In which the apostle Paul waa 
wrecked is described by Lnoian, who lived next, 
after the apostolic age The vessel, the Isis, like 
that In which Paul sailed, had gone around by 
Syria, and along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
then, encountering jdverse winds, had been 
driven into the Pii'ens It was an unusual eight 
in the port of Athens, and soon attracted a 
crowd of idlers from the city. Luclan intro- 
duces a dialo^o amongst a party who had just 
examined the Isis ; and one of them is made tp 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

AND when it was determined that we she 
into Italy, tbey delivered Panl » and certa 
priBoners unto Me named Julius, a centurion 



[Cn. XXVII. 



Bay, " But what a eblp It waa ! the carpenter abM 
it was ISO feet long and 45 wide, and from the 
deck down to the pump at the bottom of the 
hold iSt feet, and for the rest, what a mast it 
waa I and what a yard It carried ! and with what 
a' cable It was Eaatained I and how gracefully the 
stern waa rounded off! and was eurmountcd 
with a golden goose, the sign of a cora-Bbip. 
And at the other end how gallantly the prow 
sprang forward, carrying on either side the god- 
dess after whom the ship was named! and all 
the rest of tlie ornament, the painting, and the 
flaming pennants, and above all the anchors, and 
the capstans, and windlasses, and the cabin nest 
to the Bt«m, all appear to be perfectly maiTcl- 
louB. All the muititude of s^ors one might 
compare to a lltQe army, and it wita said to Buf' 
fice for a year's consumption for all Attica, and 
this unwieldy bulk was all managed' by that lit- 
tle, shriveled old gentleman, with a bald pate, 
who Bat at tbe helm, twisting about with a bit of 
handle those two moDStroDB paddtes, one on 
each Bide, which serve as rudders." 

1, 2. And when it was determined tbat 
we should sail. Literally, sail from; a nauti- 
cal term used in the N. T. only by Luke. It is 
evident from the nae of the flret person through- 
out this and the next chapter, that Luke accom- 
panied Faul on this voyage to Roma. See Col. 
4 ; 14; Fhilea. S4. — Certain other prisoners. 
A motley crowd, probably snoh as no modoro 
convict-ship couid present, tike his Lord, Paul 
was numbered among the transgresaors.^ Julias 
a centnrion. A commander of a hundred, au- 
Bwerlng to our captain. See eh. 10 :!, note. He 
comes down to history as one who treated Panl 
courteously ; was perhaps one of the guard 
which hod accompanied FeBtaa to Cffisarea, and 
waBnowretnmlngtoKome. It Is possible thathe 
is the Julius Priaeus of whom Tacitns writes, who 
wasa centurion, and afterward prefect of Che Prce- 
torians. Observe, In the inflnence of Paul, a pri- 
soner, oht^ned In this journey over Julius, as pre- 
viously over Festus (ct ss), the chief-captain l^t. 
•a), and the Aslarchs of EpheanB(ob. n i si), indica- 
tions of Hie apostle's dignity of character and per- 
sonal power overmen. — Of August as' band. 
Probably a part of the great Imperial or Prreto- 
rian guard, amounting at this timeto 10,000 men ; 
possibly identical with the Italian band men- 



tioned In ActB 10 ; 1 («e note ihttt), sometimOH 
spoken of as Italian, because levied in Italy, and 
jtlmea as Augustan, because attached to the 
emperor. It is not Indicated that the band was 
In Csesarea, but only that Jullua belonged to it. 
Ashtpof Adramyttinm. A seaport In the 
province of Asia, situated in the district called 
jEoUb, and also Mysia (juu is ; i). It waa a place 
of considerable traffic, for It lay on the great Ro- 
man rood between Assos, Troas, and the Helles- 
pont, on the north ; and Pei^moa,'EphesuB, and 
Miletus, on the south ; and was also the termi- 
nus of similar roads into the interior. That it 
was the centurion's plan to take the vessel to 
Adramyttium, thence Journeying to Rome by 
land, is Indicated, (1) by the language here, mean- 
ing io aaHliy the eoasts qf A^a ; (3) by that of ver. 
6, which Implies tbat the centurion found unex- 
pectedly the Alexandrian ship; (3) by the tact 
that the time of the closing of navigation was 
near at hand. The overland road which conjec- 
ture thus assumes f<i have been their proposed 
route, is- the same by which some years after the 
martyr Ignatius, under a guard of ten soldiers, 
was conveyed tram Antioeh to Rome, under eini- 
Oar clrcumstanees. Tradition says Adramyttium 
waa a settlement of the Lydlans In the time of 
Crossus. It afterwards became a Roman colony, 
and became under the kingdom of Pergamoa a 
seaport of consequence. Pliny speaks of it as at 
this time a Roman asslEC town. The modem 
Adramyltl la a poor village, hut has some trade 
andBhipbnIldlng.— Aristarchus * » * be- 
ing with us. See ch. 19 : 29, note. He wss pos- 
sibly one of the other prisoners mentioned in the 
preceding vers«. See Col. 4 : 10, That he left 
Paul at Myra, and afterward went to Some, 
aeema to me very Improbable ; while It is not at 
all Improbable that ho was arrested with Paul at 
Jerusalem, or was allowed of his own choice to 
share the apostle's impiisoment and Bubactucnt 
voyage. 

3-5. The next day we touched at Sidon. 
Or Zidon, the modem Saida, not quite twenty 
miles north of Tyre, and often mentioned In con- 
nection with it. It was within the tribal teri'itory 
of Aaher {jo.h. is : ss), but waa never conquered by 
the Israelites (jddsf> i ^ «' i = ■ a)i was destroyed 
under Artaserxes Ochus, waa rebuilt, passed 
under the control of Alexander, keeping Ita own 
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6 And there tbe centurion found a ship of Aleian- 
drla. 9ai))ag inlo Italy : and he put us therein. 



LOTS. 849 

suffering us, we sailed nnder Crete, over against Sal- 

3 And, lianSls' passing it, came unto a place which is 
called The fail ^veos ; njgh whereuuto was tiie city 



yaeaal Moge, waa alternatelj ruled by Egyptian 
auil Syrian until conquered by the Komans. It 
was famous in oariy hiBtoi^y for the manQfactnre 



also a famous commercial city, and Sidoniao 
ships were celebrated. It is described as having 
had two harbors, one of which was large, with a 




ing the wars of tbe middle ages, and it is now a 
scene of uttev desolation. It is siKty-saveo miles 
from Caisarea ; as only one day Was ocenpied in 
the voyage, tbey must have had a leading wind, 
probably a westerly ; and this i8 tho prevailing 
wind >□ thia part of the Mediterranean. — And 
when we had launched from thence> 
Another nautical term eharacteriatie of Lnke 
{iliriifai). We have no Englisb terra which ex- 
actly corresponds ; It ie nearly equtvalent to our 
phrase, get utulerway, — We sailed under Cy- 
pruB. That Is, under tbe lee, so as to be ahel- 
tcred by it ; whether to the norli or the south 
would therefore depend on the direction of the 
wind. The question, tJioi^h nniraportant, has 
been hotly debated. But the facts that the wind 
was eontrarn, which wotdd not be true of a 
northerly or northeasterly wind, and that the 
prBvaillng winds In this part of tho Mediterranean 
In the summer are the westward, which would 
be contrary, jnstlfy the opinion embodied la the 
map (p. 33) that the ship sailed directly for the 



Cillclan coasts, and then beat ap against (be wind 
along the coast. This is confirmed by the lan- 
guage of the next verse, (P/ieit we /utd saUed on the 
tea qf Ciliela and Bimphylia, t. e., that part of the 
Mediterranean lying [mniediat<>ly contiguous to 
these provinces. For description of Cyprus, see 
ch. II ; 19, uoto,— We came to Mytti, One of 
the most important cities of Lycla, afterwai'd 
its capital, situated on tbe river Andracas, partly 
on a hill and partly on the slope of It, a distance 
of twenty stadia from the sea. It lay at the 
opening of a long and wondtrful gorge which 
was the pasHagt from Ihc Interior of I ycm to the 
sea Its port, Indnace, was one of the many 
pjtcellent harbors la the southwestern 
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,hen windb were contiary Myra etiU cilatB 
heanofT its ancient name, though called by the 
Tnrks Dembre It is remarkable for its fine 
ruins which ire among the must beautiful of 
LycK 
G-S. Found a ship ol IRxHndna. ^I 
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Werely ao Aleiarnlriau yeBsel, but one from that 
port; this at 1eii£t is probably, though not cer- 
tainly, tbe meaning. Egypt was one of the 
granaries of Eoine ; ships of great size conveyed 
the gi'iiin thence to Italy. These were some- 
timea as targe as onr largest class of mei'chitnt 
Bhips. The cargo was wheat. The implication of 
the language ia tbat this finding of a ship eailiug cU- 
reet for Some was unexpected. Myra appears far 
oat of the course of a ship sailing from Alexan- 
dria to Italy but with the westerly winds which 
prevailed in these seas ships unprovided with a 
compasa and ill calculated to work to wind- 
ward, would Dittarally stand to the north till 
they made the land of Asia Minor, and theoce 
sail eastward alonff its coast, which is very bold, 
and frrm the elevation of the mountains, visi- 
ble at a gieat distan e — And when we had 
lailed slo« ly many davs, and mth diffi- 
culty were come over against Cniilus 
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basin of the Mediterran&jn sea, and closing In 
tha Greek AtLhiptljgo on the soutli It hai a 
conspicuous place in the raythoiogv and early 
history of Grpece hoafting eBpedally of having 
given birth to Minos It was noted m aaily his- 
tory for its hnnlred cities. Tacitus has a story 
that the Jews were of Cretan origin, which may 
have come from some eonluslon respecting their 
early history, but it is quite certain that there 
had long been an acquaintance between the 
Cretans and Jews, and that many Jews settled 
on tha island iiefore the destruction of Jemsa- 
lem. At a subsequent period there appear to 
have been numerous churches in Crete, the 
foundations of which were probably laid by Cre- 
tans present on the day of Pentecost (ci. i:ii); 
and Paul, with TItuB, visited the islanS, probably 
subsequent to his first imprisonment in Rome 
(Tiua sj Salmone s a p omontory on the east- 
era estienuy of the Island The wind was 
I robably In a north- 
weste ly direction; 
the ship beat up 



1 dt the open- 

g of the Mgea-n 

sea th ship there- . 

fore changed her 

as a no -thwasterly 
wind would have 
enibled her to do, 
under tlie lae of 
Crete Along this 
si o e they could 
against 



the 4 






This was a dty of great conaeqnenc^ situate 1 at 
the extreme e uthwest of the peninsula of Ai a 
Minor, on a promonfflry now called Cape Crw, 
which projects between the islands of Cos and 
Ehodes. The distance from Myra Is ISO miles, 
easily accomplished In one day with a fair wind. 
The language here impliea, not calms, but con- 
trary whids. The word rendered scarce implies, 
not that they did not quite reach Cnidus, but 
that it was reached with difficulty. It is the 
same word ijioXtt) rendered hardly in the next 
verse. — The wind not safTering, i. e., not 
suffering them to get onto adiroct course.— We 
sailed under Crete, by Salmone> Crete, the 
modern Candia, is a large, bold, and 
ous, but fruitful island, situated in the 



ill they 
(Fnm ' n eivrg En i) reached Fair Ha- 

vens the last har- 
bor before reach ng Cape Mata a, where the 
land trends s ddenlv to the north so that be- 
yond it an ancient ship could not go with north- 
westerly winds.— And with ditfionlty pass- 
ins it) came unto a placo called Fair 
Havensi A city of Crete, not mentioned in 
any other ancient writings, but Its position is un- 
doubtedly established as on the south of the 
island, four or five miles to the east of Cape Ma- 
tala, the most conspicuous headland on Its south- 
eiTi coMt. It was probably the port of Lasea. 
As a winter harbor, Fair Havens would not be 
so sale as Phenice, though recent explorations 
indicate that It was somewhat protected, and 
Paul's advice was to adhere to a tolerable shelter 
rather than run a great risk tar a better one. 
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p^, Paul admonffhed tAem, 

lo And said uQto tbem, Sirs, I perceive' that this 
voyage-wiU be with hurt and mucb damage, not only 
afthe lading and sKlp, bat also of our lives. 

n Nerertteless, the centurion- believed the master 
and the owner oi the ship, more than those tbii^ 
winch were apokCT by Paul. 

winter In, the more part advised to depart thence also, 
if by any means tliey might-attain to Fbenice, and 

t)Kl.g>!: Dan Am™ T , , , . s Pra., 

The nilneof Laseaw il o d by a yachting 
party in 1858. 

9-i3> During th win m D Ii Davigation 
was In eo fai' dang u li fc d terranean 

that the Eaillng bo n wa n d d closed 
from Noyember to March. The fiist here men- 
tioned la the fast of explittion (ut. le ; 9e, cu. ; is ; u, 
eto.), which came on the 10th of Tleii, answering 
to our October— about tbe time of the aattinuml 
equinoJT. The question presented foe their con- 
sideration was whether they ehould winter at 
Fair Hftveufl, an traperteetly protected winter 
harbor, or endea»orto proceed to Phenice, which 
vms mncb safer. The centurion naturally ac- 
cepted the counsels of the ship's master, rather 
than those of his prisoner. In this he act«d not 
unwisely, certainly not wrongly. Calvin sug- 
gests the reason why Paul was led to give this 
counsel, viz., that It m^;ht subsequently serve to 
commend him and his advice to tbe centurion. 
Suri arid damage are rather (liofcroiw and damage. 
There Is not much dbnbt that the Phenica here 
mentioned Is the modem Lutro ; It Is the only good 
harbor on the south side of the Island of Crete, 
and was a customary winter resort of AlCKan- 
dilan ships. Considerable dl&erence of opinion 
exists, however, respeettog the proper Interpreta- 
tion of the peculiar phrase in ver. 13, the proper 
rendering of which ia, wMeh looks tmcard the aoiUh- 
Mesi and_ north-wed. The harbor of Lutro lies 
open to the east, and is perfectly land-lockod 
from westerly and north-westerly winds, sgalnst 
which the ship desired protection. The most 
natural esplanation is that of Dr. Howson, that 
"sailors speak of everything from their own 
point of view and that such a hai boi does look, 
from the water towaid the land whith encloses 
It, in tbe direction of eouth west and north 

14-1T> But not long afler there came 
down from it (f e from the high lands of 
Crete) a tempestuous wind— hterally a 1y 
phorde v>ind {ti (iconxo;) i f & wind accompa 
nied by those phenomena which ordinarily ac 
company a sudden chinge in the direction of the 
wind, whirling eddies and cuirants violent 
blasts, a toBsed and angrj ai pearance of the 
eloude, anl aviolent sea— called earo-eqnilo. 
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that they had obtained tkeir purpose, lo 
they sailed close by Crete. 

If Bat not lon^ after there arose a^ 
pestuous'' wlad, caUed Eurodydon. 

bear up into the wind, we let ^Jr drive. 

called Clauda, we bad much work to 



There is small doubt that this is ilie correct read- 
ing. An eastern wind was «urus, a northeast wind 
equdsis; this Was euro-e^iZo, eaat-northeast. Tills 
is the most proWble luterpretaljon of a disputed 
and doubtful word. Of the dli'eetion of the wind 
there is no. reasonable doubt.— And not being 
able to look the wind in the face {t}>t<i<!<- 
9uiiiiii,). ■ This is the literal meaning of the 
original, the nautical 
term being probably 
deriyed from the cus 
torn of painting e 
on' either side of tbe 
prow of a vessel, as In 
the annexed illustra 
tion, from a wall 

painting at Herculaneum — We let her dm e. 
Unable to face the wind, they were compelled to 
scud before It. The Greek is, Uteraily, given <mer 
to {the wind), tos ^nere borne aloTig (by it). Sud- 
den changes from a southerly to a northerly or' 
north-easterly wind are common In this region, 
partly owing to tbe mountainous character of 
the island. Tbe fact appears In this case to be 
that the ship, under the influence of a southern 
wind, weighed anchor, sailed close along the 
shore to Cape Matala, donbled the cape, waa 
proceeding prosperously on its course with a fair 
prospect ot reaching Phenice (Lutro), only Similes 
distant. In a few hours, when this sndden change 
drove her from her coarse. At the time the ship 
was caught in the gale, aha must have been near 
a small group of islands called the Pasimader, 
In the gulf of Messara. The island of Clauda 
Hy about twenty-three miles to leewarfl, and ia a 
I ttle south of west of Cape Matola. — We had 
much diiBculty to come by the boat. The 
skiS nhich had l>eon towing behind. It had 
teen left there at first because the weather was 
fair and the antteipated Journey short ; during 
tbe first fury of the storm it could not he taken 
on hoard ; the difficulty experienced now in 
raising it was probahly from its being nearly 
filled with water, yet, In case of sWpwreck, it 
mig-ht have been of the utmost importance. In 
thi, result, this boat, secured with so much dlffl- 
culty threatened to become an Instrument of 
destruction (vBn.M,Bi).— They used helpi nn- 
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iLcksaods, Btrake &i 



liogoftlieBi 




dergirdmg the ship. Tbls was done by pass- 
ing ropes nndei the ship, not from stem to stem, 
as, by a cnrlons mistake, It lias been represented 
b; some aatlionties, but around the middle of 
the ship, at right nnglca to Ita length, and near 
the miEzen-maat. This was a common practice 
among: the ancients, the object being to prevent 
the vorldiig of the pluiks imd tjmbere. Special 



cablefl tor thlspnr- 
pose were a part of 
the ordinary fuml- 



sliipballding hni 



Jiime^ Smith and 
Conybeare imd 
Ilowson give sev- 
eral lllustratlous 



called f rapping,— 
Fall into the 
qnicbsands. The 

Syi-ti3 on the Afri- 
can coast, directly 
to the southwest 
of the vesael and 
in the direction in 
which they were 
beini; driven by the 
wind. These quick- 
sands were regard- 
ed by the sailors as 
peculiarly danger- 
ous. The object of 
the undei-girding 
may have been lu 
part to enable the 
vessel to etund the 
shock, for a long- 



Not fitrake sail. On 
the contrary, a 

have been set. Exactly what visa lowered is not 
dear; probably that which was connected with 
the fair weather sails. The language Is nantical 
and accords with modem nautical phraseology. 
A ship similarly situated Is said now to "send 
down" her top-gallaut-masts, etc. If this ship 
had strake-sail and scud before the wind, she 
would have been driven directly on the qnicU- 
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Sat'weskouldbeaav* 
ai But after long aii! 
midst ol them, and sa 
ersd^untome, andpc 
to hive gained l;his hai 
ai Andnowl»eiho 



THE 


ACTS. 353 


any days 


=3 For there stood by me this night* the angel ' of 


all hope' 


God, whose' I am, and whom'' Isecre, 




a* Saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou must be brought 
before Casar: and, lo.God h'a*h given lhee> all them 


thin the 






-t%e!"nd 


'5 Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer ; for I ) believe 
Goa, that it shall be even asll was told me. 


heer: for 






=7 Rut when the Idurteenth nielit was lome, as we 





Bands, which were so much, dreaded. What was 
undoabtedly done was this r Under the lee of 
the islBud she was brought ronnd with her head 
to the gale, fadng tho north or a little cast of 
noi-th, so aa to take the atorm on her starboard 
or right qnarter. The fair weather B£dl9 and 
spars were taken down, a storm aall was set, and 
she was then Buffered to drift before the storm. 
In this position navlgtitors calculate that she 
wonid drift in a direction west by north, at the 
rate of thirty-Bix milea hi twentj-four honra. 
Thirteen days and a traction of drifting in 
this direction, and at this rate, would hriog her 
to the island of Malta, and to that part of the 
ishmd which tradition ideutifles with the scene 
of tho Bhipwreek. In this respect, therefore, 
modem calculations exactly eonflnn the Scrip- 
ture narrative. For calcnlatiOQS in detail, see 
Mr. Smith's treaUae, pp. ISS-lSfl. 

18-31). And we beiug exceedingly t«m> 
pest.tossed, they made a castiug out. Tbe 
language here is, as elsewhere throughout this 
chapter, naatieal. What was thrown overboard 
was a part of the cat^ (™np. Jonj, 1 : s), but prob- 
ably not the wheat, which constituted an impor- 
tant part of it (vor. sa). Matthew Heniy quaintly 
remarks, that "any man will rather make ship- 
wreck of his goods than of his life ; but many will 
rather make shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience than of their goods. " — We cast oat 
with our own bands the tackling or the 
ship. Alford BUppoaca the ship's furniture, in- 
cluding the beds, cooliing utensils, spare rigging, 
and other movables. Mr. Smith suggests the 
main-yard, an immense spar, probably as long as 
the ahip, which would require the united effort 
of passengers and of crew to launch overboard ; 
he adds that (lie relief which a ship would expe- 
rience by this would be of the Bame kind aa in a 
modem ahlp when the guns are thrown over- 
board. There Is some uncertahity aa to tho read- 
ing of yer. 19 ; Alford reads, with Oidf own handi 

to me to confirm the accepted reading, which 
Indicates such degree of danger, that the pa 
gers took part with the sailors in relieving the 
ship. The course of the Bailors thus far has ex- 
actly corresponded with that pursued by mod- 



em navigators in Mmilar circumstances, (1) under- 
girding or frapplng; (8) lowering the top gear; 
(8) laying the ship to; (4) lightening the ship, 
firBt of its cargo, then of its tackling.— At last 
all hope that we should be saved was 
taken away. Why? Tbe situation, without 
compsBB and without means of observation, waa 
one of great danger, but not necessarily one of 
despai!-. The hopelessnasa of tbeh' condition 
was probably due to the ship leaking; they 
could not tell which way to malte for the nearest 
land in order to run ashore ; and unless they did 
make the land, they must inevitably foundi;r at 
sea. This conjecture is confirmed by the repeat- 
ed lighteninga of the ship. 

Sl>20, Bat after long abstinence. This 
abstinenee was not only by Paul, but by all on 
board (isr.ai), and was due, not to a religions fast 
(JffiuKi), nor to the absence of any eatables (ua var. 
sb), but to the impossibility of cooking, the injury 
to provisions from water, and the general anxi- 
ety and distress.— Thns would you have 
been spared this harm and loss. Either 
harm to their persona and loss to their property, 
or videiice and loss. See on ver. 10. Paul's ob- 
ject In thus recalling the oorrectneas of his for- 
mer advice is to induce those on board to credit 
bis present assertions.- The angel of God. 
" Paul knows not where he is himself ; yet God's 
angel knows where to find him oat,"~{Maltheia 
JIoti'y.)—'Who^e I am, and whom I serve. 
In time of danger the Christian's aecnilty is 
this, that he belongs to Ood. His opportunity 
is this, that by his course he may serve Ood. 
Obaerve the implication that his previous con- 
duct had made him known and respected as an 
avowed servant of God. — God hath bestowed 
on thee all them that sail with thee. The 
language implies giving as matter of favor, and 
herein answer to prayer. Here is a true inter- 
cession of saints. Observe how one godly man 
saves many ungodly men (em, :9 ; ra-ss). " This is 
a singular pledge of God's love toward ua, that 
be maketh certain drops of his goodness distil 
from us unto others."— (t'atBbi.)— Wherefore, 
men, be of good cheer, for I believe in God 
that it shall be, etc. In time ol disaster good 
cheer is in tbe proportion of a living faith In God. 
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29 Then fearing iest they should have fallen upon 
rock?, they oast lour ancLors out of the stem, and 
wished' (or theda.y. 

jD And as the shipinen were about to flee out of the 



27-29. When the fourteenth night wax 
come. , From the time when the ship left Fair 
Havens. The etorm had therefore lasted a little 
over thirteen days. "A gale of Bueh duration, 
though not very frequent, Is by no means unpre 
cedented In that part of the Medlterritnean espe 
eially towaj-d winter — {ConybeajS onB HoiLSon ) 
— As we were driven abont in Adria, i e 
the Adriatie Sea. This phrase loduded not only 
the Venetian Gulf, but was used also in 1 moie 
extended sense, so as to mdudo that j. rt n 



of the point of Koura ; hut, before reaching It, 
the land is too loiv, and too far from the tiaclt of 
a ship driven from the eastward to be seen in a 
dark night. When she does come within thia 
distance, it la ifopoaeible to avoid observing the 
breakera ; for, with northeasterly gales, the sea 
breaks upon it with such violence, that Admiral 
Smyth, in his view of the headland, has made 
the brealkers its distinctive character — i James 
SmiiT )— And castins the lead, they found 
twenty fatlioms « 't « fifletn tathoms. 
These soundlnjra exactly correspond with those 
of St Paul s Bay supposing the ship to havo 
dilffcd in I w !,tp Ij a rection as indicated on 
the annexed map. The 
incient fathom (op- 
itymologically. 




I the a 



I by . 



s lat- 



of the Mediterranci n south of Groecr — 4.bout 
midni^'ht the sailors conjectnred that 
some land was Hearing lliem. The graphic 
language of seamen, to whom the ship Is the 
principal object, while the land rises and sinks, 
nears and recedes. What was the cause of this 
conjecture? Certainly not the smell of land, 
for the wmd blew toward shore ; hardly the 
Bight of breakers, for it was midnight and rain- 
ing (cL. is : j) ; probablythesofniiiof breakers. "If 
we assume that St Paul's Bay in Malta Is the 
aetual ^cene of the shipwreck, we can have no 
difficulty m explaining what these indications 
ninst have been No ship can enter it from the 
east wfthoat passing mthln a quaiier of a mile 



erally corresponds al- 
most exactly to the 
modern one six feet. 
—They cast four 
anchors out of the 
stein Ordinarily, an- 
choting in ancient as 



iLient ships pos- 
ses sed hawser-holes 
aft there was, there- 
fo c nothing to pre- 
vent anchoring from 
the stem and there 



doing (1) the fear 
of swingina; round and 
fil Iijq tn tl ro ks to the leeward (3) the pur- 
pL se of running thi, ship sahore as so >n as day- 
light enabled them to select a spot for this pur- 
pose. In the naval battle of Copenhagen, the 
English ships anchored thus from the stem, and 
It ia stated by Conybeare. and Howeou that Nel- 
son stated after the battle that he had been read- 
ing the twenty-seventh chapter of Acts that morn- 
ing. — And wished for day. The occasion 
was still one of great danger ; for the shore is 
full of rocky precipices, upon which the sea 
must have been breaking with great violence. 
Happily, the anchorage here Is good. It Is thus 
described in the English Sailing Dirsctions, " Tha^ 
harbor of St. Paul isopen.to easterly Aud north- 
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3S And while the day was coraine on, Paul 
tki-B all Co take meat, ialyloe, Tbis day is 
leenth dav" that ye have tarried, and cofltmui 
having taken aolJiing. 



Hi's*" iafo™ your licaftL^'for there" shall 'n™Bn' hair 
fell from the bead of any of yon. 

when he had broken il, he b^an to eat. 
3fi Then were they all of good cheer, aod they also 




east via I It s not th tuQ 1 % esie for smOill 
ships, the grrund generally erj go d ana whQo 
the cables hold there ib n datioe as h a hors 



30-33. Had let down the boat into the 
sea, under iiretence as though they would 
have cast anchors out of the fore ship- As 

If to eaiTj oat the' anchors to the extent of the 
able which was looBened. Their design to 
make good their own escape hi appaiently the 
only boat is penetrated by Paul ; it is not neces- 
sary to Enppose that it ■v/ae Bupematuially com- 
mnnicated to him.— Except these ahide in 
the ship, ye cannot be saved> Paul, with 
his usual tact, says nothing Ki the sailors, hut 
uddreseee the soldiers aod centuiion ; and with- 
out words, they cut the rope, and the boat 
is Instantly borne off by the sea. Humanly 
speaking, the presence of the soilorB was necea- 
siry to the safety of the rest, for everything de- 
pended on tlielr subsequent management of the 
ship. The language here is not inconsistent 
rith that of var. 33 ; for, in fact, it was Gad's will 
that the sailors ehonld abide in the ship, and they 
did so. 

33<37. And until itbegan tobe day,i.8., 
in the interval between the attempted escape of 
the sailors and daybreak. Paul did not make a 
speech to the multitude, which the howling of 
the tempest would doubtless have rendered Inau- 
dible, but went from group to group personally 
cheering and enhorting them.— And contin- 
ued fasting. Not an absolute abstinence la 
ntondcd ; they had eaten so little that it Is legit- 
mately regarded as nothing. See on yer. 31.— 
For this is for yonr safety. Because weak- 
ened by previous abstinence, they might other- 
vise be unable to endure the hardship and peril 
-bic'h followed. — He gave thanks to God. 
Even in this hour of dire peril, Paul does not 
forget this simple ceremonial; iiilB instance af- 
fords a stj'ong argurtient for the habitual use of 
grace before meat. His own oouiage is impart- 
ed to the others, and commends bim to the con- 
sideration and respect of the centurion. — And 
we were in all in the ship two hundred 
three-score and sixteen souls. "By this time 
the dawn of day was approaching. A faint light 
showed moi'e of the terrors of the storm, and the 
objects on board the ship began to be more dis- 
tinctly Tislble. Still, toward the land all was 
darkness, and their eyes followed the spray in 
vain as It drifted off toward the leeward. A 
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38 And when they had eaten enongh, Ihey Lightened 




tUe ship, and cutt out the wheat lata the sea. 


with the Tiolence of the waves. 


. 39 And when it was dsy, they knew not the land : 




but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into 
the which they were minded, if it were pos^ble, to 


"^3'BSt''°£e'' "en^rl^on "wil^tli^ ^%t^^ PauT'^kept 


tbtDstintheshV 


them from WeiV puipose; and commanded that they 


^ And when they had taken op the anchors, they 


which couW swim shiuld cast ii^jj/wi first i«io I&, 


Hn, and get to land: 
44 And the rest, some on hoards, and some on Irsitn 






^itcsj of the ship. And so' it came to pass, that they 


,1 And falling into a place where two seas met, they 


estaped all safe to land. ^ 


can the ship aground ; and the I'orepait stuck fast, and 





Bligbt eSort of tbe imagination euffices to bring 
before as an impreealve epectaqle, as we tbink of 
the dim ligbt just showliig the liaggard faces of 
the 278 persons clustered on the deck and hold- 
ing on by the bnlwai'ka of the aintlng yessel."^ 
{James Smith.) 

38, 39> They lightened the ship, cast- 
ing the Wheat Into the sfa> Not the ship's 
provisions (Aljbrd). an hypothesis neither in ac- 
cordsnce with the oiiginal Greek nor with the 
circumstances of the caise, bnt the cargo. Grain 
was the principal commodity exported A'om 
Egypt to Italy. The object of throwing it out 
was not merely l« lighten the ship, eo that she 
liilght more readily approach tho shore ; it is 
probable, from the ship having been so long 
thrown partially on one side, that the cargo had 
shifted ; this rendered It necessary to cost out pai't 
of the wheat bo as to right the ship again, and 
unable har to he more accurately steered toward 
tho land.— They knew not th« land. The 
tenes Is the Imperfect and Indicates an endeavor 
to reeogniae it. It has been tbonght strange, that 
if Malta was the Island it should not have been 
known to some of the crew ; but St. Paul's Bay 
is remote from the great harbor, and posseeses 
no marked features by which in the early dawn, 
and through the driving rain (ci^. is ■. s), it could 
be recognized. — But they discovered a cer- 
tain inlet having a sandy beach, upon 
which they determined, if it were pos- 
sible, to strnnd the ship> This beach no 
longer eitiats on the island of Malta; "but every 
geologist must know that it must have had one, 
and that at a period, geologically speaking, from 
the dip of the Iteds, by no means remote." — 
{James Smith.) See below. The irapUcation of 
the narrative that the rest of the coast was rocky 
and full of danger accords exactly with Its pres- 
ent character, 

40, 41. And cutting ronnd the anchors, 
they left them to the sea ; at the same time 
loosing the rudder-bands and raisins the 
foresuii, they held fast for tho shore, and 
falling into a place where two seas met, 
they heached the ship; and the hows, hav- 
ing stuck fust, remained immovable, but 
the stern was btoken off by the violence 



of the waves. This translation, which fol- 
lows closely the original, embodies the material 
points in which it differs from our English Ter- 
slon. The operations of cutting the anchors, 
preparing the rudders, and I'aislng the foresail, 
were simultaneous, (l.> They did not take op 
the uichors, which could have been of no possi- 
ble further nse, and would have added weight to 
the ship ; but cut them round, that is, cut round 
the stem the fonr anchor-cables, leaving the 
anchors in the sea. (3.) The rodders, which 
were oars (mo Fni. kmo), and of which there were 
always two, had been drawn out of the water 
and l^hed to the ship's Bide when the anchors 
were cast out of the stem ; these latdiiugs were 
now loosened, and the rudders let down Into the 
water, in order to steer the vessel, (a.) There Is 
some doubt as to the nature of tho sail which 
was raised; the original Greek terra {u(;iiii<i::) 
has been rendered mainsail, mtzzensall, topsail, 
mast, yard, rudder, vane, etc. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, has shown pretty clearly that It was the 
foresail. This was the beat possible sail that 
conld be set In order to run the ship ashore, bow 
on. (4, ) They held fast Jin- the shore Is a nautical 
phrase, indicating holding the ship firm toward 
the land by the rudders. (5.) A ploee where two 
seas met describes exactly the appearance pre- 
sented t{) the sailors as they Doored the land ; the 
island of Salmonetta (tm mip) is a long rocky ridge 
separated from the main land by a channel of not 
more than a hnndred yards in breadth, and two 
currents, one flowing from east and the other 
from the north, meet at the point where the ship 
was beached. (6.) The stem teas broken off, not 
merely broken ; the vessel parted amidships. 
The rocks of Malta disintegrate into exceed- 
ingly minnte particles of sand and clay, which, 
when acted upon by the currents or surface a0- 
tatlon, form a deposit of tenaricma clay ; bnt in 
still water, where these causes do not act, mud 
is formed ; but It is only in the creeks, whore 
there are no currants, and at such a depth as to 
be undisturbed by the waves, that the mud oc- 
cui's. In AdDiirol Smyth's chart of the bay, the 
nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth of 
about three fathoms, which Is about what a large 
ship would draw. A ship, therefore, Impelled 
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AND when they were escaped, Ihcn Ihcy bi 



arbatoua' people shew 



by tha force of a gale Into a creek with a bottom 
such as tliat laid down on tlie chart, would strike 
n bottom of mud, gradnating into temifioiiB clay, 
into whicS the fore part would force itself and 
lie held fast, wbUst the stern was expoeed to tlie 
force of the waves. 

i'Z-M. The proposition to Mil the prisoners 
Is not unaceordant with the character of the Ro- 
man soldiery. OhBeryo, that for the third time 
Paul 1b the means of saving the lives of those 
with him, first, by the pramlSB of God in answer 
to his prayers (vsr. m) ; then by his interference to 
prevent the escape of the sailors from the ship ; 
now, by the considersitlon paid to the otber pris- 
otiers for hie sake. 

The commentators generally haye given more 
attention to the hlstode and dramatic details 
of Paul's remarkable experiences of danger and 
deliverance, than to the religious lessons wMch 
this chapter in his life is intended to inculcate. 
What the story of Joseph is hi the O. T„ that la 
the story of Paul's voyage to Some in the N. T. 
— a strlkhig Ulustratlon of the truth and the 
method of divine providence. It had been Paul's 
earnest prayer that he might be permitted to 
visit the Christian brethren at Bome (Rm. i ^ 9-13). 
Many obstacles prevented; among others, the 
length and expense of the jonmey. God pro- 
vides carriage without cost ; an escort which en- 
sures protection from assault by the inimical 
Jews; brings him into dangers which call forth 
the exhibition of his noblest qualities of patience, 
endurance, courage, and cheerfulness — qnalities 
appreciated readily by those who did not com- 
prehend the faith which was their source ; thus 
hitroducQS him Into Rome without an accnser or 
an accusation, and with the friendly countenance 
of the Roman centurion, who, it Julias Priscus 
(em iir. ], nstg), was a persou of some Influence and 
consequence In Rome; as a, result, Panl had 
larger liberty of preaching the Gospel to both 
Jew and Gentile as a prisoner in Rome than as a 
freeman In Jerusalem, his very bonds aiding to 
the more effective preaching of the Gospel In the 
Roman camp, and to the servauts of Cssai- (phii. 
I : iit-is), whom, as a Jew not officially sent to 
Hone, he could not have hoped to reach. Thus all 
things— the mob at Jerusalem, the nnjust Fells, 
the irresolute Festus, the Infamous Agrippa, the 
tern lest, the bonds— work together for his good, 
and ror the promotion of that work to which he 
\ias ^nseerated his whole life. The fullness of 
Ills ti-ost, the restf ulneas of his soul hi God, in the 



Irksome period of enforced inaction during the 
long imprisonment In Cjesarea, under the dan- 
gers Involved before the Judgment-scat, first of 
Felix, then of Festus, and throughout the voyage 
and shipwreck, in which he, the prisoner, be- 
comes the leader, and, as It were, the captain of 
all there are with him, exemplify the power and 
value of the Christian's trust in tunes of dark- 
I and danger. 



Ch. i 



, PAUL AI ROJIK. Thepkai 
WEBEO (Rom. 1 : 13).— The pi 
■DiFiLLKO (eh. 1 : B).— TuK r 



1,2. Melita. Some few writers have Identi- 
fied this island with Meleda, an Island of Austria 
In the Adriatic Sea, nineteen miles W.N.W. of 
Ragusa; but this opinion is rejected by all tlie 
best modem sebolars. Is Inconsistent with the gen- 
eral coarse of the narrative, places Fair Havens 
on tlie north side of Crete, makes the Euroclydon 
(ch. !T ; ji), the hot sirocco blowing from the coasts 
of Africa, and, therefore, certainly not on to the 
{Quicksands which He on that coast, and as cer-^ 
toinly not a wind to have brought rain and cold. 
It is shown in the notes above tha,t , St. Paul's 
Bay In Malta answers exactly to the description 
given in the preceding chapter, and lies exactly 
whereaship thrown by an E.N.E. mind would be 
brought by a tempest of thirteen days. The 
following objections are urged to Malta: (1.) 
That the inhabitants of Malta were not barba- 
rians ; but this term was customarily used by 
Jewish writers to distinguish Gentiles from 
Jews, or other races from Greeks and Romans 
(rmh-i i:4i 1 Cor.ii:]!) ; It implies veiy much wiiat 
our word native! does. (3.) That there are no 
vipers In Malta ; but Malta, though now denud- 
ed of wood, and so without vipers, was anciently 
well wooded ; it is not strange that they have 
now disappeared. (S.) That the disorder of the 
father of Puhllus does not belong to a locality so 
dry and rocky as that of Malta; but, hi fact, the 
disease Is not uncommon there. (4.) That Malta 
Is not In the Adriatic Sea ; but (u> «r. st, mm) tills 
term had a much wider geographical import for- 
merly than now. (5.) That the sailors should 
have known the land ; hut theii' ignorance of an 
unfamiliar part of it, in the darkness of the night 
and in the driving storm, is not strange {tl. aj , n, 
lurt.), and they did know It as soon as they had 
landed.— Be cauBC of the rain which had 
come upoii us> Not necessarily suddeDly,'yet 
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3 And when Paul had gathered a bundle of slicks, 


^ck ofafever, andof abloodyflui: to whom' Paul 


and laid ihgm on the fiie, there came a viper out ot the 


entered in, and prayed, and laid' his hands on him, and 




9 So when this was done, others also, which had dia- 


douBf this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
S^d he shooi off the beast into tire fire, and felt- 






when we departed, they laded us with such thiu^' as 




II And after three months we departed in a ship ot 


6 Howbat, they looited when he should have swol- 


Aleiandria, which had wintered, in the isle, whose sign 


len, or &llen down dead suddenly : hut atlcr they had 




looked a great while, and saw no hann come to hio, 


IS And landing at Syracuse, we tarried ihiri three 


they chained tlieir minds, and said • that he was a EOd. 


days. 


II And from thence we fetched a compass, and came 
to Rhegium : and after one day the south wind blew, 


ceived us. and loiLied us three days courtcou'slv. 
8 And it came to pass, that the Wer of PubliuE lay 


and we^came the next day to PVteoU ; 



tbQ implication is that tbe rain bed not fallen 
throughout all the tempestuous time. 

i. i. When Paul had gathered a bun- 
dle of sticks. Frohablj dead wood from the 
loresL Observe that Paul dooa not leave this 
work to the saaors and soldiers. — There 
came a viper oat of the heat. "The 
Tlper was probably in a torpid state, and was 
enddenly restored to activity by the heat. It 
was DOW cold, hi conaoqaonce both of the storm 
and lateness oi the season (wr. s), and such rep- 
tiles become torpid as soon as the temperature 
fallB sensibly below the mean temperature of the 
place which they inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk in 
rocky places, and that is the character of the re- 
g;ion where tbe Incident occurred. They are ac- 
cnstomed, also, to dart at their enemies, some- 
times seyeral feet at a bound ; and hence tbe 
one mentioned here could have reached the band 
of Paul, as he stood in the vicinity of the fire." — 
{Sackdl.) The Greek vrord, like the English, 
implies a venomous serpent ; bat the word vea- 
omous in ver. 4 is added by the translators.— A 
innrdeTer whom * * * justice suflereth 
not ta live. A striking illustratioo of tbe in- 
justice of forming sudden judgments, based upon 
appearances. 

5) 6. In this incident Panl experiences a ful- 
flllment of the promise of Christ in Mark IS : 18. 
It is true that Luke does not expressly say that 
the serpent was poisonous, nor that he bit Paul, 
nor that Paul was saved from Injury by divine 
intervention ; but the whole course of the narra- 
ttve implies a miracle. The view of the ratiou- 
aiistle commentators Is well answered by Alford ; 
"According to these ratlonallats, a, fortunate 
concurrence of accidents mast have happened 
to the apostles, nnprecedcnted in history OT 
probability. Besides, did not the natives them- 
selves In this ease tesllfy to the fact ? None were 
eo well qualified to judge of the Tiruleuee of the 
serpent, none so capable of knowing that the 
banging on Paul's hand implied the communica- 
ticttiiOf the venom ; yet they change him from a. 



mnrderer into a god on seeing what took place. 
Need we farther evidence that the divine power 
which they mistakanly attributed to Panl him- 
self, was really exerted on his behalf by hfm 
who had s^d, ' They shall take up aerponts ? ' " 

7-10. Were estates of the cbief man of 
the island. The Greek word rendered here 
c/iitfmati (jipcCiot) probably does not signify the 
principal person in the island, but 1b an official 
title. Malta belonged to the province of Sicily, 
and Alford supposes that Fublina was the legate 
of the pr^tor of the province, and therefore his 
representative upon the island. Of Publiua here 
mentioned nothing more is known ; the name 
indicates that he was a, Roman. The capital 
of Malta, now Civita Vecebia, abont 8 miles 
from St. Paul's Bay, and commanding a view of 
it, was probably the residence of Publlus, and 
here probably the care of hja father took place 
— Three days. Probably till they could find 
suitable lodgmg. — Sicb of a fbver and dj^en- 
tery. Ihis langnage, hko that of Luke else 
where, is raedieally accurate — Honored ns 
with many honors. IKot, sa some commen 
tators, with many gifla an mterpretaflon which 
does not accord with the original, and scarcely 
with the spMt of Christ's directions in Matt 
10:8. 

ll.tS. AJler three months. These were 
the winter months, when navigition on the 
Mediterranean was impracticable Alford places 
the date of their probable departure as early in 
March.— With the a^n of Castor and Pol- 
lux. The aneieot ship commonly carried a pli 
ture or image on the prow, which gave to It its 
name, and a (i^eto, or figure of the tutelary god 
of the ship, upon the stern ; In thia case the two 
seem to have been the same. Castor and Pol- 
lui, the twin sons of Jupiter, were tbe patrons 
of the sailors ; in thia vessel Castor was probably 
upon one side of the prow, and Pollux on the 
other. — Syracuse. A celebrated city on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, and a Eoman colony. It 
was important both as a strategical and a c( 
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13 Appu Edrum, and The 
ul saw, be tha.nkcd God. 

lome, the centurion de- 



east of north of Miltj 
a, day a bbJI with a fa 
Trinfl The tafrytng t 
SjrapnBe 






ie(Z 



or for a. favoral le ch u 
in the wmd (A^ord — 
From thence M< 
fetched, a compas' 

(rather eaitd creuioa 
I and arrived al 
Bhegium A to ti i 
the southern entrtince I 
the Btra ts of Me n 
a d now exist g u 1 
of R |,t. 



wth I 



populi 



of 



5 about 
e me distance from Syr 
aeuse as fe/rac lae from 
Malta. The prevaih S 
wind In this part of 
the Med ^rrahean s 
W N W I he the b1 p 
was ohl ged to beat up 
agamst this winl or 
more prohahly be ng 
under the shelter of the 
high moiintidn ran^e f 
^tna, was obliged to 

der to fill the sails, a;nd 
so come to Rhegium 
by a clrcultoas sweep ; 
either hypothesis ex- 
plains enfficlentlj' the 
language here descrip- 
tive of their eourse. — 
The sunth wind blew. 
This (see map, p. 31) would be favorable for 
pitssiiig through the dangerous atratts of Meesl 
na, and for the rest of the voyage, for Futeoli 
lies nearly dne north from Rheglam, abciut 183 
miles. Id this sail they would pass through the 
famous passa^ between Scylla and Cimryhdls, 
even at the present time considered dangerons. — 
To Futeoli. A maritime city of Campania, 
on the bay of Naples, Just across the inner hay 
of Puteoli was Baiie, the faahionable watering- 
place of Rome. Adjohiing it was Baulos, the 
empoi'Or'B mathio villa. Puteoli was the Liver- 




pool of Borne ajid though dlhtant from the cap 
Itsl 150 miles w>s the castomary haibor for 
ships from the East, whence not only pahseagers, 
but merchanflise of all kinds, were transported 
to the imperial city. The harbor, heeldes Its 
natural advantages, waa protected by an cxten- 
• into the bay, and snp- 
s with arches between 
of this mole are still 
ipanying lllustra 



slve mole, thrown o 
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